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FOREWORD 


GREAT changes in the peace settlements have occurred since the editor accepted 
responsibility for the preparation of this volume a year ago. Since that time the 
five satellite treaties. have been signed, ratified, and applied, the hopes for early 
treaties with Germany and Japan have disappeared, the prestige of the United Na- 
tions organization has been steadily undermined, the economic and political plight 
of the world has worsened, and the cleavage between East and West has grown 
wider. - 

The editor wishes to thank all of the contributors for their admirable spirit of 
co-operation in adjusting their contributions to meet the requirements of changing 
circumstances. No co*tribution could follow a stereotyped pattern; but especially 
problematical were the articles dealing with the situation in Germany, Austria, 
Europe as a whole, and the Far East. Great courage was required to analyze the 
contemporary condition of international law. The call for a United States of Eu- 
rope was made with a felicitous combination of idealism, common sense, and prac- 
tical politics. The article on the world economy could anly be written with com- 
prehensive understanding of the shattered remnants of the prewar world economic 
structure, accompanied by insight into its restoration, and willingness to foretell its 

‘ditor wishes especially to thank Dr. Ernest S. Griffith for his suggestions 
and fo: reading much of the manuscript; and Dr. Francis O. Wilcox for aid with 
the outline and subject matter. 

In acknowledging the contributions it should be emphasized that the individual 
articles have not been altered, that they represent the views of the contributors, 
and that they in no way are the views of the special editor. 
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The Persistence of Power Politics 


By THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI 


HE opinions and interpretations of 

the individual authors of this vol- 
ume often conflict with each other and 
reflect the lack of any synthesis of 
thought in the world at this time. They 
also show that World War IT destroyed 
more than material things and that it 
was not confined to maiming and kill- 
ing living beings.1 It smashed moral 
codes and standards; challenged reli- 
gious concepts and forced unwilling men 
and women to give lip service to bleak 
atheism, especially where Communism 
ruled; fanned class hatred, gave vent to 
unexceeded bestiality of victors over 
vanquished, of believers in race su- 
periority over races they considered in- 
ferior, and of hysterical mobs against 
their former rulers; spread the rule of 
the police state with all its attendant 
human miseries throughout all of east- 
ern Europe; and destroyed social insti- 
tutions. 


CoNFUSION INEVITABLE 


While this does not exhaust the 
catalogue of the evil effects of World 
War II, it is sufficient to remind us that 
the chaos and confusion surrounding the 
peace settlements are but the reflection 
of an even broader confusion, which 
reigns throughout the world. 

This is not a condition peculiar to 
our time, but one which attends all 


1The Vatican estimates that about 22 mil- 
lion people were killed and 34 milhon 
wounded. ‘These figures represent a popula- 
tion eight times the size of the city of New 
York. They do not note the millions of 
prisoners of war and others who as prisoners 
of war and displaced persons lost homes, 
families, and means of existence, and became 
subject to the control of other people. Nor 
do they take into account the millions of 
people forced into slave labor both during 
and after the war. 





social and political revolutions, and 
is especially pronounced when accom- 
panied by vast destruction. At these 
times uncertainty, violence, and turbu- 
lence stalk the world, and continue to 
do so until the outline of the future be- 
comes sufficiently discernible, and so- 
ciety becomes sufficiently aware of the 
goals toward which it is moving, to 
permit stability to return. 

Similar conditions to those now pre- 
valling attended the sack of Rome, 
when St. Augustine’s City of God in- 
veighed against the pillage, violence, 
greed, and struggles for power permea-- 
ing what had once been a peaceful civili- 
zation. At the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War it took many years of exhausting 
and baffling negotiations to arrive at 
the treaties of Westphalia, Münster, and 
Osnabriick in 1648; but once arrived 
at, those treaties stamped Europe so 
permanently that the pattern of boun- 
dary and political arrangements of Eu- 
rope today is that of 1648. 

After the industrial revolution im 
England and the Napoleonic wars cm 
the Continent it took the world several 
years to become stabilized again. And 
after World War I, eastern Europe 
fairly boiled as the Bolsheviki at- 
tempted to spread their brand of Com- 
munism to Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and other states in the same 
area. 

The surprising fact about our own 
time is not that it should be filled with 
so much uncertainty and frustration <n 
the search for peace and a stable world, 
but that thinking men and women cou_d 
have believed that anything else coud 
follow upon two devastating world con- 
flicts within a generation, which, in 


ww 
te. Pe 33 


eiiean: 


` Avinston Chichin s words, reduced Eu- 


rope. toai M pe heap” and “charnel 
house.” 


Hopes FOR PEACE DISAPPOINTED 


The last three years have been a dis- 
heartening disappointment to those who 
hoped that World War H would bring 
an end to war. Never has the struggle 
of great states for world power and of 
small states for survival been more 
naked and unashamed. The danger and 
the menace of war have not been de- 
stroyed. Each time the Council of 
Foreign Ministers has met, there has 
been a marked intensification of distrust 
and suspicion rather than a growth of 
good will, understanding, and the de- 
sire for agreement upon which to build 
world stability. Each time the United 
Nations organization has met, new lows 
of frustration have been reached. And 
the “one world” has become two worlds 
engaged in a cold war, which threatens 
to become a hot war of unprecedented 
proportions. 

James F. Byrnes, in his Speaking 
Frankly, makes it abundantly clear that 
the peace settlements which have been 
drawn up so far and imposed upon the 
satellite powers of Hitler Germany were 
framed by the representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, Soviet 
Russia, and France in an atmosphere 
of haggling, bargaining, and diplomatic 
maneuvering. At the meetings of the 
Foreign Ministers at Moscow, Paris, 
London, and New York, it was difficult 
to realize any extensive humane or al- 
truistic objectives, with the result that 
today, in May 1948, the world is far 
from universal peace. Perhaps the ba- 
sic reason is that the final arbiter in 
world politics is not law, comity, or 
morals, but physical might, military 
strength, and power of destruction.’ 

2 Illustrative passages to. show how com- 


pletely the negotiations over the peace settle- 
ments were subject to power politics will be 
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It is, of course, easy to overemphasize 
the brutal aspects and to be supercyni- 
cal, but the most optimistic person must 
recognize that there is a feeling of shock 
and frustration everywhere because the 
major powers have failed to create a 
better world. We have a sense of hav- 
ing been here twice before in our life- 
time. 

The sense of frustration in the United 
States is all the greater because during 
the twenties and thirties many people 
were convinced that we stood on the 
doorstep of a millennium. They do not 
easily forget Woodrow Wilson’s ideal- 
ism, the longings of men all over the 
world for peace, the League of Nations, 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, the elaborate peace machinery 
of pre-World War II days, and the 
glowing confidence and idealism with 
which the victorious powers at the end 
of World War I created the League of 
Nations and held conference after con- 
ference (presumably successful ones) 
for the codification of international law, 
for the perfection of peace machinery, 
and for the rounding out of collective 
security, which people believed would 
outlaw war. 

These people still recall the satisfac- 
tion they derived in tracing the struggle 
for peace back to the dimmest dawn of 
history, and they are still mindful of 
their erstwhile conviction that civiliza- 
tion, justice, and a society controlled by 
law were at last to end all strife, war- 
fare, and man’s inhumanity to man. 


EVER Present Power Powitics 


It is not strange that men who held 
such high regard for other men and 
such great hopes for mankind in gen- 
eral should now find themselves in a 
dilemma as to what the proper course 


found in James Francis Byrnes, Speaking 
Frankly (New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947), pp 98, 105, 159, 170, 189, 
276, 283, 297, 305 
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of: conduct for their country should be 
in world affairs. 

Unhappily for mankind, wishful 
thinking in the form of collective se- 
curity and world government between 
the two World Wars obscured realities, 
which were always power-political in 
character. Thus the return to power.of 
Germany, accompanied by military ag- 
gression upon France, was always im- 
plicit in the armistice and the Treaty of 
Versailles which ended World War I, 
especially in the absence of the United 
States as a member of the League of 
Nations. The French knew it and at 
first openly sought a treaty of guarantee 
with Britain and the United States dur- 
ing the peace conferences. When that 
effort came to nought, the French turned 
to the League of Nations and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice for 
aid and support in case of attack by 
Germany. 

But France did not stop there. She 
entered into alliances with Belgium and 
the states of eastern Europe, through 
which she hoped to protect herself 
against Germany. Her allies followed 
the same course. Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rumania formed the Lit- 
tle Entente as a means of maintaining 
the status quo and as a protection 
against the resurgence of Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Germany. 

These activities were not confined to 
France and her allies. The Baltic and 
Balkan States created ententes and pro- 
tective alliances of their own. 

After Hitler entered into power, the 
six years from 1933 to 1939 were filled 
with instance after instance of open dis- 
regard for collective security and a 
clear-cut return to the use of force as 
an instrument of national policy. Ina 
sense the background had already been 
supplied by Soviet Russia during the 
early twenties, when she aided and 


abetted the Comintern in fomenting 


revolution after revolution in the states 


3 


along her borders. But while there was 
some sham in the earlier Russian 
machinations, there was no pretense of 
anything except the resort to power in 
the later violations of peace pacts and 
security systems in the Austrian, 
Czechoslovak, Ethiopian, and Far East- 
ern adventures of Italy, Germany, and 
Japan, all bolstered and aided by the 
anti-Comintern pacts and the Rome- 
Berlin Axis. 

No part of the world was free from 
the power struggle—witness the occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland by German troops, 
the exchange of African colonies be- 
tween France and Italy, the Chaco war 
in South America, the Japanese aggres- 
sion in Manchuria and the militariza- 
tion of mandated islands in the Pa-, 
cific, the French bombardment of Da- 
mascus, the constant clashes between 
Russian and Japanese forces.in the Far 
East, and the use of civil war in Spain 
as a testing ground for the weapons and 
the tactics of World War II. 

These instances by no means com- 
plete the power-political manifestations 
between 1918 and 1939. They do suf- 
fice to demonstrate that while many 
may now look back to the twenties and 
thirties as a period of hope, security, 
and confidence during which an experi- 
mental international organization was 
set up in the cause of peace, we know 
that this view is not accurate and that 
the power struggle persisted without 
interruption from the “cease fire” or- 
ders on the Western Front on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918 until the invasion of Po- 
land by Germany on September 11, 
1939. 


AGENTS OF WORLD STRUGGLE 


If we keep these facts in mind, we 
must conclude that Mussolini, Stalin, 
Hirohito, and Hitler were not so much 
creators and perpetrators of a world 
power struggle as they were catalytic 
agents for giving new élan to, and for 
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making infinitely more brutal, a strug- 
gle which was already in existence. In 
retrospect, Mussolini was the major 
means by which the Italians, who had 
long dreamed of dominance over the 
Mediterranean, hoped to reach their 
goal. Hitler carried to completion the 
Wekrmackhi’s long-standing preparation 
for World War I, a program which had 
been begun years before the Fiihrer be- 
came a force in German politics. Stalin 
originally may have confined himself 
to domestic affairs, but ultimately he 
adopted in their entirety the old Czarist 
power policies and objectives, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing them to fruition dur- 
ing World War II. (Indeed, he is 
going them one better in his new ex- 
_pansionist program.) Hirohito’s war 
lords carried forward a long-standing 
Japanese program of ousting the West- 
ern powers from the East, and suc- 
ceeded in starting liberation movements 
that are now breaking up empires which 
had been in existence for centuries. 


DISILLUSIONMENT OF THE COMMON 
PEOPLE 


. It is important, therefore, to recog- 
nize that the disillusionment of the 
peace and order advocates, which came 
as World War II loomed on the horizon, 
was the disillusionment of the common 
people of the world, who had not under- 
stood the forces which were at play and 
who were unschooled in the ceaseless 
struggle for power which has always 
been waged among states. It is doubt- 
ful that men like René Viviani, Balfour, 
Briand, Lloyd George, and Graf von 
Brockdorff-Rantzau were under any 
illusion. They may have believed in 
and worked for an orderly international 
society, the outlawing of war, and the 
adjustment of disputes by amicable 
means as objectives which might one 
day be reached; but that they did not 
partake of the common man’s optimism 
is evidenced by the fact that they shared 


in or were thoroughly acquainted with 
the uninterrupted growth of the mili- 
tary establishments especially in the 
major powers, with the exception of 
Great Britain and the United States. 

Long before 1939, the power struggle 
had become so apparent that even the 
most ardent apostle of peace could rec- 
ognize it for what it was. As World 
War I was being fought, the prepara- 
tions for peace on both sides forecast 
the continuation of the power struggle 
in the postwar period. The participants 
might be new, but it was clear that the 
nature of the conflict and its causes had 
not changed. No longer was there room 
for the idealism which had created the 
League of Nations, because it was now 
believed to be impractical. From the 
moment of its conception, the United 
Nations organization was the child of 
heartless, cruel power politics; and this 
selfish, heedless parent dwarfed and 
stunted the child in infancy to the point 
where it could never become a healthy 
adult unless it was removed from the 
custody of its parent. 


PEACE TREATIES 


Such has been the background of the 
peace settlements and of world affairs 
during the last three years. 

That it was possible relatively quickly 
to come to terms on the peace treaties 
with Rumania, Finland, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria, it would appear, was due 
largely to the fact that they did not re- 
quire vital concessions on the part of 
Great Britain and the United States, 
who were willing in principle to concede 
to Soviet Russia the right to have a 
string of buffer states with governments 
friendly to the Soviet regime in eastern 
Europe. Later, however, it was dis- 
covered that the concessions were ca- 
pable of interpretations most annoying 
to Britain and this country, but it was 
then too late to make any changes in 
the satellite treaties. 
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The treaty with Italy embodied repa- 
rations and shipping concessions satis- 
factory to Russia; protected British in- 
terests in the Mediterranean; made an 
adjustment of the Trieste problem which 
settled nothing; postponed the disposi- 
tion of the African colonies; and met 
most of the other Yugoslav and French 
wishes. It was therefore no challenge 
to any of the major powers. 

When it came to the negotiation of 
treaties with Austria, Germany, and 
Japan, the story was entirely different, 
because those treaties were directly re- 
lated to the security and well-being of 
all the participating powers, who could 
no longer make unqualified concessions 
to Russia unless they were willing to ac- 
cept suffering as a consequence. Thus, 
for example, the United States could 
not agree to Germany’s paying Russia 
$10 billion in reparations unless the 
United States was willing to finance 
this outlay at the expense of her own 
economic well-being. 

The situation was complicated be- 
cause Germany, Austria, and Korea had 
already been divided into zones of oc- 
cupation; and all efforts at unifying the 
administration of the occupying powers 
were unsuccessful. Each power devel- 
oped its own policies and administra- 
tion within its.zone. Russia set up a 
program of control in eastern Austria 
and Germany and in northern Korea, 
which she refused to change, and simi- 
larly the United States and Great Brit- 
ain set up their own programs of con- 
trol in western Germany, Japan, south- 
ern Korea, and western Austria, which 
they refused to change. 

A general peace conference had been 
ruled out in favor of settlements by the 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, France, and on 
occasion China. These conferences pro- 
duced a widening rift between Russia 
and the United States, Britain, and 
France, which was made amply clear in 


the November—December London meet- 
ing of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
in 1947. Both sides refused to make 
concessions which might require them 
to sacrifice any power. It was obvious 
that unless a change of policy or condi- 
tions occurred, the United States and 
Soviet Russia would drift farther and 
farther apart. At the end of 1947 and 
in the spring of 1948, as the European 
Recovery Program began to take defi- 
nite form, Russian expansion and con- 
solidation of power behind the iron 
curtain, especially in Czechoslovakia 
and Finland (which were but the suc- 
cessors of Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hun- 
gary), took on an inexorable character 
much like that of the earlier Nazi ex- 
pansion of Germany. 


WORLD-WIDE POWER STRUGGLE 


It would be a mistake, however, to 
assume that the power difficulties dur- 
ing this time existed only between the 
major countries or were confined to a 
particular area. They could be dis- 
cerned in such widely scattered spots 
and over such different subjects as: 

1. the United States supplying the 
governments and people of Turkey and 
Greece with military aid, arms, and re- 
lief commodities; 

2. the voting in the Security Coun- 
cil, in September 1947, in which the 
level of production in Europe was a 
bitter bone of contention—-which was 
carried to London in November to the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers—be- 
tween Russia and the remainder of the 
states; 

3. the revolt and struggle for inde- 
pendence of the Indonesians, influenced 
by Japanese doctrines and Communistic 
propaganda; 

4. the Viet Nam revolution against 
France; 

5. the restlessness of countries in the 
Near East, especially in matters per- 
taining to oil and independence; 
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6. the quarrel between Arabs and 
Jews, and the uncertainty of the United 
Nations organization and the British 
Government in Palestine; 

7. the granting of independence to 
India and Pakistan, which created a 
new power struggle between the Mos- 
lems and the Hindus; 

8. the agitation of the Egyptians for 
the withdrawal of British troops from 
Sudan; 

9. the efforts of Syria and North 
Africa to achieve independence from 
French control; 

10. the flare-up between Britain and 
Albania over the mining of the channel 
of Corfu; 

11. the protests sent by the United 
States and Great Britain to Bulgaria 
over the execution of Petkov; 

12. the failure of the major powers 
to agree on the government for Trieste; 
and 

13. the Soviet demands for a voice in 
the control of The Straits. 

There is no need to list other items, 
for it is clear that in concentrating at- 
tention on the major power struggles of 
the day we do not thereby forget the 
many lesser ones now in progress, some 
of which are woven into the major Issue. 


CLASH OVER THE ERP’ 


The greatest power clash to date has 


occurred over the European Recovery . 


Program, at- first called the Marshall 
plan. Its roots run back to 1943, when 
the United Nations were in full agree- 
ment that the prompt rehabilitation of 
Europe was of utmost urgency, but 
could not agree as to how recovery 
should be achieved. Russia wished 
to create a Europe friendly to her 
socio-politico-economic system. Britain 
wanted a continental economy and po- 
litical program geared to her own, and, 
insofar as possible, removed from fas- 
cist or communist domination. The 
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United States sought to revive trade and 
free democratic institutions. France 
was chiefly concerned with guarantees 
against future German aggression and 
with aids for bolstering the French 
economy. There was no unanimity of 
aims, 

In this setting the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion was created by forty-four powers 
in 1943 to aid in the recovery and re- 
habilitation of the liberated areas. But 
the administration of UNRRA was 
faulty, and UNRRA goods were di- 
verted to political purposes, especially 
by Yugoslavia, with the result that in 
the summer of 1947 it was terminated. 
Later in that summer the American 
Congress voted over $350 million for 
European relief. 

It soon became apparent that the 
sum was not going to be enough, be- 
cause of a winter of bitter cold, slow- 
ness of economic recovery of Europe, 
Communist agitation all over the world, 
the inability of the occupying powers to 
come to terms on the economic unifica- 
tion of Germany, the failure of the 
Ruhr mines to produce needed coal, 
and many other factors driving Europe 
farther into chaos. To alleviate this 
condition, Congress in December 1947 
passed the $597 million Interim-Aid 
Bill to prevent further economic retro- 
gression, and thus to keep France, Italy, 
and Austria from succumbing to Soviet 
and Communist pressures. 

On May 8, 1947, Under Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, and on June 5, 
1947, Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall, respectively, indicated that 
the United States was ready to consider 
the extent to which she might be able to 
help Europe to accomplish its own re- 
covery. The road to economic and po- 
litical independence had been thrown 
open to western Europe. On the initia- 
tive of Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin 
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of Britain, with the enthusiastic col- 
laboration of Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault of France, the Committee of 
European Economic Co-operation was 
formed, met in Paris in July 1947, and 
issued a report in September. 

Mr. Molotov was invited to Paris, 
but refused to commit Soviet Russia to 
any part in the so-called Marshall plan 
because its success meant the end of 
Russian plans for the domination of all 
Europe. He indicated Russian fear 
that the United States would use the 
Marshall plan for economic imperial- 
ism in Europe. The United States on 
its part had every reason to believe that 
without the European Recovery Pro- 
gram the Continent would succumb to 
Communism and Soviet domination, 
which would-be a direct menace to 
United States security. 

Gone even to outward appearance was 
the last note of harmony among the vic- 
torious powers. Pravda announced that 
Europe was now split into eastern and 
western halves, a fact which Senator 
Vandenberg officially noted in his speech 
on foreign aid in the Senate on Novem- 
ber 24, 1947, and later reiterated in his 
speech presenting the Economic Co-op- 
eration Act to the same body on March 
1, 1948. 

For obvious reasons Russia boycotted 
the conference in Paris, prevented her 
satellites from participating, organized 
the Molotov plan, breathed new life 
into the supposedly defunct Comintern 
and gave it a new name—the Comin- 
form—attacked the United States and 
Great Britain with intemperate invec- 
tives in the United Nations Assembly 
and in the press, inspired disorders in 
France and Italy, cut off the last ves- 
tiges of freedom in Czechoslovakia, said 
she would do the same for Finland, and 
embarked upon a campaign to wreck 
the European Recovery Program as a 
menace to her own program of expan- 
sion. 


Tse CONTENDERS 


The central figures in this power 
struggle were of course the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. The tactics and the pro- 
gram of each differed substantially from 
those of the other, but both had the 
same aim, namely, the strengthening of 
its own side and of its own program. 
Soviet Russia was determined to pre- 
vent recovery and to disregard all conse- 
quences in doing so, unless world re- 
covery was converted to Communist in- 
terests. 

This was in keeping with the Soviet 
program as it had evolved from the 
time when hostilities ceased after World 
War II. The Soviet Government un- 
der Stalin’s direction had judged every 
situation shrewdly in its own selfish in- 
terest, and had refused to make any 
concession which it was not absolutely 
forced to make. It had revived revolu- 
tionary activities in its border states, 
made the United Nations organization 
a springbroad for Soviet world propa- 
ganda, and abandoned any idea of re- 
viving world peace and restoring stable 
world conditions, by entering into open 
competition with the United States. 
Thus wherever reconstruction and re- 
habilitation were undertaken, it was the 
Soviet objective to agree only if they 
were in Russian interest. That is the 
Soviet program even today. 

These aims, as already seen, ran 
counter to those of the United States, 
which called for the rapid restoration 
of the world to a more stable condition. 
The Russian program could be achieved 
only at the expense ofthe United States, 
and this the people of the United States 
objected to. They would not become 
the servants of Moscow. 


Sharpening of issues 


As Russian intervention in one coun- 
try after another sharpened issues and 
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stiffened the American attitude, the 
United States was forced to abandon 
old policies and to adopt a more and 
more positive program. On March 12, 
1947, President Truman asked Congress 
to help Greece and Turkey to ward off 
Communism. Later he asked Congress 
to help states wherever they were 
threatened by Russia. In May came 
the Marshall plan proposal. The Soviet 
program was recognized by the United 
States as one of expansion to be coun- 
tered by an American policy of con- 
taining Russia within her frontiers and 
of restoring stability in the world as 
rapidly as possible. 

When the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters met in London on November 25, 
1947, the problem had already reached 
an acute stage. It was reflected in 
the many clashes between Russia and 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
France. Efforts to reach agreement on 
treaty terms for Germany and Aus- 
tria were unproductive of success and 
merely mirrored the conflicts of the 
past three years. The conference was 
unable to resolve the question of the 
occupation and prostration of Germany. 
It of course had no occasion to touch 
the struggles in the Balkans, the break- 
down of negotiations in Korea, the iron 
curtain and Soviet control over her 
satellite states, the recriminations in the 
United Nations organization, and other 
conflicts all over the world. But it 
brought the power issue into even 
clearer focus. 

In the New World the system of 
hemispheric defense created under the 
Act of Chapultapec was rounded out at 
the Rio de Janeird 1947 conference. It 
was in essence power-political and had 
as its raison d’étre the possibility of a 
war of continental proportions. The 
United States reorganized and unified 
its military forces. 

Russia consolidated her control over 
her satellite states, setting up security 


zones, standardizing arms equipment, 
and embarking on the building of a 
navy. The former Baltic States—Es- 
tonia, Lithuania, and Latvia—were sub- 
jected to mass population deportations 
and their homelands were turned into 
armed camps. Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Rumania, Hungary, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia were made “safe” 
for Soviet control, which meant incor- 
poration into the Soviet security sys- 
tem. The process is still going on. 
Even at the moment this article is being 
written, Russia has invited Finland to 
join the Soviet defense bloc. If Fin- 
Jand does not yield, she will be forced 
to do so. 


Brotherhood of Communism 


Russian power politics had long been 
in the making. In May 1943, the Com- 
intern had been declared dead in a docu- 
ment signed in Moscow by Dimitrov, 
Thorez, Marty, Gottwald, Manuilskiy, 
Ercoli (Togliatti), Anna Pauker; Kola- 
rov, Zhdanov, Lehtonen, and Kuusinen. 
These constituted Stalin’s “inner cir- 
cle,” schooled in the program of world 
revolution and ready to take over con- 
trol in their assigned countries at the 
first favorable opportunity. They were 
convinced that the Comintern had served 
its purpose and was no longer needed, 
even for window dressing. 

As Russian forces won victory after 
victory in the countries now behind the 
iron curtain, the former Comintern lead- 
ers left Russia and took over control 
each in his assigned state. Comrade 
Dimitrov became dictator of Bulgaria; 
Thorez and Marty led the fighting for 
the control of France at the head of five 
million French Communists; Gottwald 
became the leader and the premier of 
the Communists in Czechoslovakia; 
Anna Pauker took over the reins in Ru- 
mania; Togliatti became the powerful 
opposition leader in Italy; Kuusinen’s 
daughter became a deputy in Finland; 
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Tito became the dictator of Yugoslavia; 
and Bierut brought Poland under his 
control. Lesser Communist dictators, 
such as Rakosi, who had been a general 
in the Russian Army and who entered 
into control in Hungary, were brought 
to the fore one by one. 

This group was bound into a close 
personal, revolutionary, political, and 
ideological brotherhood in control of all 
eastern Europe with tentacles spread 
into every country in the world. Man- 
churia was made a Communist colony; 
northern Korea was placed under con- 
trol of its own Communist army; and 
Chinese Communists were given all 
kinds of assistance by the Soviets. 

Wherever the Communists took over 
control they created a single-party, 
regimented, dictatorial, police, totali- 
tarian state taking its orders directly 
from Moscow and thus an integral part 
of the new Soviet world power mass. 


- War tn peacetime 


Soviet and Communist activities did 
not cease there, however. The Com- 
munists carried on open and secret ac- 
tivities unless put down by force. These 
activities, as already noted, were espe- 
clally pronounced in the colonies of 
Western empires and in the Asiatic 
countries, in all of Latin America, and 
in northern China, Korea, and Man- 
churia. The direct line of contact be- 
tween these groups and Russia was 
through the Politburo in Moscow from 
which they took their directives and 
orders. Fifth columns were created 
everywhere. Every local institution, 
every activity—industrial, trade union, 
cultural, or social—was combated by 
the acts of agents of Moscow all over 
the world under the pretext that the 
established ways and institutions were 
reactionary, while the revolutionary 
ones spelled progress. 

Then, during the week of October 5, 
1947, it was announced that a new 


Comintern had been organized consist- 
ing of Communist parties in the Rus- 
sian puppet states and in other coun- 
tries. Revolutionary headquarters os- 
tensibly were transferred from Moscow 
to Bulgaria under the control of Dimit- 
rov, Stalin’s bosom friend. This new 
world-encompassing organization: was 
specifically created by Moscow as the 
voice of Communism to carry on war 
upon the European Recovery Program, 
western Europe, and the United States. 

One would be blind indeed if he re- 
fused to note that the satellite states in 
the Russian orbit are bound by force 
into an ideological unit, carefully inte- 
grated, and possessed of a common pur- 
pose, namely, the spread of Soviet con- 
trol over the whole world. The Com- 
munism in one state differs from that of 
another, but these states have been 
brought one by one, through shrewd 
political manipulations and by force, 
under the domination of Moscow. 

The United States, which to date has 
relied upon traditional power tactics, 
has been unable satisfactorily to deal 
with the unorthodox Soviet program, | 
but has pinned its hope on a restored 
and revived western Europe. Naturally 
the United States, as the country with 
the greatest vested interest in the world, 
wishes to restore world unity along tra- 
ditional lines as far as possible. 

The Soviet Government as a bump- 
tious newcomer has adopted the prac- 
tice of fishing in troubled waters, and 
where waters are not troubled, the 
Soviet Government will roil them, to 
her own advantage. Russia is follow- 
ing the same technique in international 
affairs that proved so successful in the 
Bolshevik rise to power, namely, to cre- 
ate disturbance and to produce an un- 
settled condition in the world in the 
midst of which Communism can spread 
its propaganda and lay the basis for the 
later seizure of power. Having achieved 
control, Soviet Russia or her minions 
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then establish the type of stability 
which suits Soviet purposes. It is a 
state of war in times of peace, and the 
Soviet state is a war state. Unless it 
changes its characteristics—which is 
doubtful—its aggression can be stopped 
only by war. 


THe Common PEOPLE AGAIN 


This is the great struggle of out time. 
It has expanded the power-political ten- 
sions enormously. It is safe to say the 
world has never seen the simultaneous 
existence of two such power masses as 
the United States and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The thin thread of hope which bound 
the common man to world peace, to 
which he has clung with desperation, 
has been ruthlessly broken. ‘The big 
problem is, can it be mended in time. 
While we wait, mankind devises new 
means of destruction, cosmic in strength 
and proportions. Power struggles lead 
to war. The question uppermost in the 
minds of men and women all over the 
world is, Can international controls be 
devised in time to prevent mankind 
from destroying itself? 


CHANGING NATURE OF POWER 


It is obvious that the old measures of 
political might, which took the form of 
tabulating the number of men under 
arms, the total tonnage of warships, the 
caliber of guns, are now antiquated. The 
fifth column is now of significance, as 
Franco, the initiator of the term, fully 
realized. Morale and domestic tensions 
must be reckoned with. The atom 
bomb in its destructiveness has wiped 
out the distinction between combatants 
and noncombatants. Unless its use is 
effectively forbidden, it promises to 
wipe out not only civilization but all 
life on this earth. 

World opinion is a factor, as is evi- 
denced by the consistent and persistent 


Russian attacks designed to destroy 
world confidence in the United States 
and Great Britain. The growth of air 
power and robot warfare, radar control, 
jet propulsion, and other technological 
Improvements cannot be measured in 
terms of tonnage or men under arms or 
any of the old power measures. This 
changing nature of power has necessi- 
tated the unification of the armed serv- 
ices of the United States, the revamping 
of industrial programs, the creation of 
new transportation devices, and the evo- 
lution of new industrial potentials, 

The whole field of power politics is - 
undergoing revolutionary developments, 
and the control of man’s attitude is 
fully as important to a state’s power as 
is the control of his body. 


TRANSITIONAL STRUGGLE 


As the weapons of destruction grow 
more extensive, the hope for release 
from their effects and for a gain in se- 
curity are again sought in world organi- 
zations. Proposals for world govern- 
ment and world federation, for world 
regionalism, for a United States of Eu- 
rope, and for supernational states are 
being given extensive currency. 

However, something more than an or- 
ganization is needed. Man must achieve 
a more orderly society. Contemporary 
international relations are going through 
a reorganization in which the old na- 
tional state and the old state system 
are being slowly molded into new po- 
litical forms. Colonies are gaining in- 
dependence as empires are breaking up. 
National states are being merged into 
great federations. National economies 
are being completely remolded. The 
nation-state is being forced to yield the 
complete freedom of action which it has 
long held under the guise of unbridled 
sovereign power. New forms of politi- 
cal control are evolving. States by vol- 
untary means or under pressure are 
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being gathered into regional groups and 
in that form promise to be great forces 
either for peace or for wars of even 
greater destruction and horror than in 
the past. 


THe PROSPECTS 


This is the setting of the peace agree- 
ments, and it is a dynamic, restless, un- 
certain one fraught with perils unprec- 
edented. President Hutchins has re- 
cently demonstrated beyond much doubt 
that there will be no victor in the next 
war. Atomic energy will annihilate 
even the victors. The salvation of man 
lies in his learning how to control gov- 
ernments so that they will not release 
the devastating engines of mass destruc- 
tion which science and the new tech- 
nology have produced. 

We have recently been told that the 
difference between the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics is to be found in the different 
meanings which the two countries give 
to the same words. The childishness 
or perhaps Machiavellian simplicity of 
such a suggestion must be apparent 
from what has been said. ‘The im- 
potence of Europe and the Far East 
has reduced world politics in its essence 
to the struggle between these two great 
powers. The difference between the two 
countries is a power difference, partly 
economic, partly political. 

It is obvious too that, if Europe hopes 
to regain its security and strength, it 
can do so only by a union, which would 
perhaps be the outgrowth of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, but essentially 
political in nature. 

In two devastating conflicts within a 
generation, western Europe, the former 
heart of Western civilization, has bled 
itself white. Its population, economic 
resources, and political leadership have 
been curtailed. Russia, always regarded 
by western Europe as the outpost of the 


Orient, controls more than half of the 
geographical area and of the population 
of Europe, and has a strangle hold upon 
food-producing areas. 

In the Near East, turmoil reigns; in 
the Far East, chaos, while the victors 
temporarily police Japan. One by one, 
subject territories are slipping from the 
grasp of the Western powers as the 
Philippines, India, and Indonesia lead 
the way. The Oriental lands are march- 
ing to independence. The center of 
Western political power has now shifted 
from the European Continent to the 
North American Continent. Mean- 
while, the Oriental forces, in accelerat- 
ing tempo, are developing their own 
scientific and industrial forces on a scale 
capable of challenging the Western 
world. 

One of the confusing aspects of the 
power-political struggle is that for the 
moment the world is undergoing a revo- 
lution in which the advocates of free 
enterprise are being challenged by the- 
proponents of the social state, which in- 
sists on caring for and regimenting all 
of its people. The old ruling class is 
changing. The big question is, Is 
there room for both systems in the 
world? Many openly proclaim that 
there is not. 

Up to a comparatively recent time it 
was assumed that the domestic political 
Situation was a matter of purely do- 
mestic concern and a thing entirely 
apart from the international relations of 
a country. But the statists are unwill- 
ing to respect such an assumption, and 
as a consequence the domestic and the 
international political relations are now 
hopelessly confused. In the past the 
influence in world affairs of interna- 
tional businesses—banking, cartels, la- 
bor unions, and individual activities and 
organizations—has been great. They 
are now surpassed by international revo- 
lutionary organizations, such as the 
Comintern and Cominform, and the 
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identification of the leadership of in- 
ternational Communism under the gov- 
erning directorate of Soviet Russia. 


OVERPESSIMISM 


As the apostles of pessimism shout 
the doom of man from platforms or 
radio, it is well to remind ourselves that 
just as we were overoptimistic about 
the future in the pre-World War II days 


because we failed to measure human 
nature and our times correctly, we are 
now overpessimistic for the same rea- 
son, and also because we can see only 
the hostile forces which are at work. 
The defeatist attitude of many people 
fails completely to recognize the better 
nature of man and the forces which 
still continue for order, stability, and 
world peace. 
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The Wreck of Europe 


By Emit LENGYEL 


HE near collapse of Europe has left 

weakness where once there was 
strength and has created in effect a po- 
litical and economic vacuum,” George 
C. Marshall, Secretary of State, stated 
in Chicago in a notable address he de- 
livered toward the end of 1947. For 
the first time in recorded history, Eu- 
rope ceased to bear the “white man’s 
burden.” It ceased to be the sun of the 
global constellation around which the 
other continents, its satellites, were re- 
volving. 


DECLINE OF EUROPEAN GREATNESS 


In the near past, history was made in 
a few foreign offices, all of which were 
located in Europe. The actions and re- 
actions of the Quai d’Orsay were closely 


observed, because there spoke out not 


only France but also a long line of 
European diplomatic traditions. The 
words of Downing Street were carefully 
weighed in the diplomatic balance, be- 
cause they were backed by the might of 
the world’s most effective financial or- 
ganization. There was a time when 
anxious ears were attuned to utterances 
of Berlin’s Wilhelmstrasse, spokesman 
of a nascent world power making a bid 
for world domination. Finally, there 
was Vienna’s Ballhausplatz, from which 
issued words that made history. 

These foreign offices spoke then not 
merely for France, Britain, Germany, 
and Austria-Hungary, but also for the 
rest of the world. The countries they 
represented appeared to be firmly 
grounded in unshakable power. These 
countries were the “concert of Europe.” 
They were also the leaders and masters 
of other continents, in many walks of 
life. Whatever light penetrated to the 
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“Dark Continent” originated in Eu- 
rope. The achievements of civilization 
were measured in European terms. Rus- 
sia was said to be backward because she 
was far removed from the center of Eu- 
rope’s life-giving cultural light. The 
United States was indebted to Europe 
culturally as well as economically. The 
literature and art of this country de- 
rived their inspiration from Old World 
models. America’s fashion ‘center was 
in Paris. European capital helped to 
finance the remarkable flowering of the 
industrial genius of the United States. 

Yet the map revealed that Europe, 
the center of the earthly universe, was 
no more than a small peninsula of the 
vast Eurasioafrican land mass. A closer 
examination showed that most of this 
small Europe paid its obeisance to a 
still smaller part—the four countries 
enumerated—located on its western 
margin and in its center. The story of 
David and Goliath was enacted on the 
map. The global Goliath was com- 
pletely at the mercy of the European 
David. This could have been dramati- 
cally illustrated on the map by showing 
the focus of real power in a few con- 
tiguous spots, surrounded by the vast- 
ness of the rest of the globe. 

Today, Wilhelmstrasse is in ruins, 
physically no less than figuratively. 
The Ballhausplatz is badly gutted, and 
Austria has lost status, as a nation far 
removed even from the possibility of 
great-power position. The Quai d’Orsay 
is intact physically, but who would ven- 
ture to say that France continues to 
play the role of a world power? Ten 
Downing Street still flaunts its magnifi- 
cently understated greatness, but—talk- 
ing now in terms of the world “concert” 
—its occupant may lead the first-violin 
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section, but is certainly not the or- 
chestra leader. 

The Second World War did not cause 
—only signalized—the consummation of 
the wrecking of Europe. It was a symp- 
tom and not the main cause—the 
fever and not the pathogenic agent 
Today the world shows little interest in 
what the Quai d’Orsay says and does, 
let alone the Wilhelmstrasse and the 
Ballhausplatz. Power from Europe has 
shifted to east and west. What are the 
plans of the Kremlin, representing the 
policy of a new world power, the Soviet 
giant? For the first time in history, 
Russia’s size and Russia’s importance 
appear to be nearer balance. In the 
past, Russia was as vast as today in 
size, but far from being as vast in im- 
portance. 

The world is tremendously interested 
in what is going on in Washington. 
After having learned to designate for- 
eign policies through street landmarks, 
the world will have to learn to speculate 
about the plans of Twenty-first Street, 
the location of the new State Depart- 
ment in Washington. 


DESTRUCTION ON RAMPAGE 


The Second World War was not only 
the most total war on record but also 
the most destructive one. Comparisons 
from the past pale into insignificance. 
The Mongolian invasion, true, was 
merciless, but it lacked the terrible eff- 
ciency- of modern death-dealing ma- 
chines. ` The Thirty Years’ War de- 
populated the heart of Europe, but it 
did not lower itself to systematic geno- 
cide. It was reserved for a country in 
the very center of Europe, and for the 
twentieth century, to devise means by 
which millions could be destroyed in 
the speediest, cheapest, and most effec- 
tive way. Millions found their death 
in gas chambers built expressly for 
mass killing. One European country 
alone, Poland, lost 6 million people, al- 


most 20 per cent, through extermina- 
tion camps and military action. Some 
22 million people were killed and 34 
million were maimed during the Second 
World War, a tentative compilation of 
the Vatican shows. Most of these vic- 
tims were Europeans. 

The material damage wrought in Eu- 
rope can be expressed only in astro- 
nomic figures. The total war required 
total measures. Total attacks wiped 
out the line between armed forces and 
civilians, between warlike and peaceful 
activities. Total attack called for total 
defense, and that, too, resulted in total 
destruction. The defenders themselves 
put the torch to their own cities in order 
to impede the march of the foe. Not 
even to themselves did the antagonists 
give quarters. Destruction systematized 
and fully organized resulted in the 
policy of the scorched earth. 

American visitors to devastated Eu- 
rope after the war saw scenes such as 
could be conceived only in madmen’s 
nightmares. Former European Great 
White Ways of pleasure .were black 
ways of death and destruction marked 
by sky-high piles of debris. Even the 
native born were at a loss to trace im- 
portant travel arteries of the cities. 
The visitor had to be a mountain 
climber in order to clear hurdles of 
rubble in a city like Vienna. 

Outside of the cities, the beauty of 
the landscape was marred by vestiges 
of the insensate war. Rusting steel 
along the highways marked the march 
of armies. Masses of twisted steel 
marked the spots of what once were at- 
tractive bridges. Rusty stumps had been 
man’s cherished lines of communication 
on rails. The work of generations in 
the form of industrial plants had re- 
verted to jungle. 

“In 1945 Europe was perhaps more 
denuded of resources,” stated the Com- 
mittee of European Economic Co-opera- 
tion in its General Report two years 


pes 
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later, “than at any time in modern his- 
tory.” All basic raw materials were 
lacking, such as coal and steel. Equip- 
ment was in ruins, and not enough well- 
fed labor was available to tend indus- 
try’s furnaces. The soil was neglected, 
and its life-giving fertilizer was scant. 
“The scale of destruction and disrup- 
tion of European economic life was far 
greater than that which Europe had ex- 
perienced in the First World War,” the 
report continued. Taking as examples 
such highly developed countries as 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands, 
it showed that their industrial produc- 
tion had been reduced to 30 to 40 per 
cent of the prewar, while that of Italy 
fell to only 20 per cent. Production of 
the prime wherewithal of life, bread 
grains, fell to two-thirds of the prewar. 
Out of a total of 2,000,000 freight cars, 
300,000 had been destroyed and 800,000 
were damaged. The devastated coun- 
tries had to start again almost from the 
very beginning. 

Total destruction called i expendi- 
tures in which no account was taken of 
the future. Germany could not have 
made the war pay even if she had won 
it. She spent the fabulous sum of $272 
billion on matériel alone. The fantastic 
size of this amount is realized if com- 
pared with the expenditures of the 
United States—$317 billion—an im- 
measurably richer and much more popu- 
lous nation. One of the poorest of the 
former great powers, Italy, sank $94 
billion in the war. The wartime mili- 
tary expenditures of the Soviet Union 
amounted to $192 billion. Europe suf- 
fered most of the property damage 
which is estimated at $230 billion in 
the entire world, and relatively Europe 
paid most for the military matériel 
which cost the world no less than $1,154 
billion during the Second World War. 


AN UPROOTED CONTINENT 


Europe saw the vastest population 


transfer on record, before, during, and 
after the Second World War. The pat- 
tern was furnished by the transfer of 
Greeks and Turks after the First World 
War. It was for our generation to 
experiment with homogeneous nations 
from which the larger minorities were 
eliminated. This was in line with the 
idolatrous worship of the national state 
as the pristine fountainhead of reli- 
gious devotion. Minorities were deemed 
a polluting force. Complete accounts 
have not yet been rendered as to the 
full extent of this vastest of all Voetk- 
erwanderungen. ‘Transfers in Europe 
alone amounted to many- millions, al- 
though not quite so tragically extensive 
as in Asia—China and India—where 
the lives of tens of millions were in- 
volved. 

European Russia yielded possibly ten 
to fifteen millions to Asiatic Russia in 
the early months of the war when the 
Nazi steam roller appeared to grind the 
western marches of the Soviets to dust 
in its apparently invincible way. These 
millions were transferred to newly es- 
tablished war plants out of the enemy’s 
frantic grasp in the east. A continental 
westward migration set in when the 
Germans rounded up some six million 
unwilling pariahs to feed the Reich’s 
industrial furnaces with human blood 
and tears. An additional six million 
and more were marked for extermina- 
tion. 

The tune was thus set by the Ger- 
mans. When they were crushed in one 
of fortune’s most dramatic changes, 
their former victims felt that it was 
impossible to have Germans in their 
midst. Particularly strong was the con- 
viction among the Czechs and the Poles. 
The former had seen their country 
plunged into the vortex because of the 
Sudeten issue as a pretext—Czech lands 
inhabited by millions of Germans, oc- 
cupying strategic heights overlooking 
helpless plains in the heart of the re- 
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public. The Poles also found it impos- 
sible to set up a common household 
with millions of Germans in their own 
land and in the land they now carved 
out of the former Reich. They could 
not help associating the very name of 
German with that of a possible murderer 
of their own kin. 

In a history-making provision at the 
Potsdam Conference in the midsummer 
of 1945, the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and the Soviet Union ruled that the 
German populations or elements thereof 
in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary 
should be transferred to Germany. Si- 
multaneously, it was provided that the 
transfers should be effected in an “or- 
derly arid humane manner.” 

Czechoslovakia was prompt in trans- 
ferring some two and a half million 
Sudeten Germans to the Reich. That 
was a great loss of blood for the coun- 
try in which the Germans had estab- 
lished some of the most successful and 
profitable industries. Yet the Czechs 
felt they had to incur this loss and take 
the risk in order to ensure the existence 
of a far more homogeneous population 
and to safeguard themselves against the 
work of disloyal elements. 

A stupendous task faced the Poles 
who fell heirs to ex-Reich territory in- 
habited by only a million Poles and 
8,500,000 Germans. There, too, large- 
scale transfers had to be effected. Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, and Rumania had 
large German enclaves which they were 
anxious to remove. 

Two and a half years after the war, 
there were still some two and a half 
million German war prisoners in Rus- 
sia, France, and Britain. About a mil- 
lion persons still languished in Eu- 
rope’s displaced-persons camps. Some 
of them could not countenance the pos- 
sibility of returning to their native lands 
that had slaughtered their relatives, and 
where they could not help seeing an as- 
sassin in their own neighbor. Others 


refused to return to their former homes 
because they did not want to serve the 
Soviet master. 

_ Nowhere was it more evident that 
millions of Europe’s people considered 
the continent doomed than in their ar- 
dent desire to leave it as soon as feasible 
and move to less devastated parts of 
the earth. The attitude of the French 
was most revealing. The Frenchman’s 
attachment to la belle France is axio- 
matic. To him, his country is the only 
source of light in the midst of cosmic 
darkness. Very few Frenchmen mi- 
grated to foreign countries. The French 
quota of immigrants to the United States 
was far from being filled. However, a 
cehsus of France after the Second 
World War revealed the strange fact 
that now one out of every twenty 
Frenchmen was ready to leave the be- 
loved mére patrie. Strangely, this was 
the case although France was short of 
working hands and drew up a long- 
range plan of inducing three million im- 
migrants to seek their future there. 

Leaving their native land was the 
dream of about one-fifth of the total 
Dutch population, also greatly attached 
to their homes in normal times. Nearly 
a million British people expressed their 
intention to try a new life on other 
continents. As to the Italians, it was 
estimated that no fewer than fifteen 
million of them would have liked to ex- 
change their attractive but poor coun- 
try for a Jess attractive but richer new 
land. It would have taken several gen- 
erations to accommodate all these mil- 
lions under the small Italian quota pro- 
vided by the United States law. 

Every man for himself became the 
prevailing attitude among large masses 
of European people. Many more would 
have liked to leave the sinking ship if 
their poverty had not prohibited their 
migration. Ship fares towered sky high, 
and in many lands only dollars and 
other “high value” currencies were ac- 
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cepted. Where were these poor to get 
the dollars? Also, the shortage of ship- 
ping confined them to their unwanted 
homes. Above all, stringent immigra- 
tion laws of prospective host countries 
kept the gates of utopia heavily bolted. 


Tae EUROPEAN MALAISE 


Greater damage than the physical de- 
struction was wrought by the disinte- 
gration of Europe’s moral fiber. The 
American observation tower during the 
war deluded the student of Europe into 
the belief that the Old World would 
learn the lesson that centuries of previ- 
ous trials had failed to impart to it. 
The war would serve as a drastic shock 
treatment for war-shattered Europe. In 
fight against the common foe Europe’s 
nations would find a common ground. 
They would learn that the only way to 
prevent the resurgence of insanity is by 
organizing sanity. They would learn 
that man, and not the monolithic state, 
is the measure. They would be intro- 
duced more effectively than ever before 
to the importance of human dignity and 
worth. 

These believers were encouraged by 
the first reactions of Europe’s repre- 
sentatives abroad. The spokesmen of 
the Czechs and the Poles in exile sealed 
a pact by which their two countries 
would act as one in the future. A simi- 
lar step was taken by the representa- 
tives of Yugoslavia and Greece. These 
were indeed harbingers of a new spring. 

Unfortunately, the expected rejuvena- 
tion of mankind through spiritual forces 
failed to materialize. The hatred sown 
in the hearts of men failed to produce 
neighborly love. The enemy was utterly 
unscrupulous, of course. Unfortunately, 
his victims also found that ethical stand- 
ards trammeled their way in a world 
gone mad. Escape from the heavy hand 
of injustice was more easily possible for 
the unscrupulous and the mean. Money 


could serve as ransom in saving one’s 
own life. 

The war left a deep furrow of dis- 
honesty on Europe’s ravaged soil. The 
devastated morale of millions found a 
perfect expression in the black market 
mentality which flourished on institu- 
tionalized flouting of the law. Public 
opprobrium in the past was the portion 
of those who ignored social ethics. The 
new “morality” led to the glorification 
of immorality. Honesty became syn- 
onymous with simple-mindedness. Peo- 
ple were pitied because they could 
not help remaining honest. Miniature 
Machiavellis overran the market places, 
and “War of all against all” became the 
battle cry. l 


SOCIAL DISLOCATIONS 


The astronomical cost of the war 
caused havoc with the incomes of the 
people who always are hardest hit—the 
middle classes. Salaries and wages usu- 
ally run a losing race with prices as 
inflation hits its stride. The careful 
paterfamilias who had planned the fu- 
ture of the family by putting aside a 
meed for rainy days found his savings 
washed away in the flood of paper 
money. Securities lost their values and 
deposits were absorbed by the state. 
Taxes were boosted to pay for the war- 
time extravagance and for reparations. 

Not even the rich were immune to the 
ravages of financial transformation. In 
England, for instance, top increments of 
high incomes were all but wiped out by 
near-confiscatory taxation. Elsewhere 
the trend toward nationalization deci- 
mated the ranks of the well-to-do. 
Transportation, banks, and industries 
were taken over by the government, 
thereby stripping formerly prosperous 
social classes of their incomes. In a 
broad belt of Europe, landed estates 
were broken up. Thus countless liveli- 
hoods were wiped out, and wholesale 
pauperization was the result. This 
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struck the observer with uncanny fa- 
miliarity. He recalled that this trend 
was initiated after the First World War. 
Now he saw the process more thorough 
in depth as well as in width. He fell a 
prey to the psychopathic phenomenon 
known to psychiatrists as déjà vu, the 
nightmare of having experienced similar 
horrors before. 


ATTEMPTS TO SAVE EUROPE 


Here was a problem of Europe which 
could not be tackled by the unrelated 
effort of each country or even by all Eu- 
ropean nations. Nothing short of an 
international move offered any hope of 
saving the day. The war was still on 
when the fire-fighting apparatus was as- 
sembled to make a stand against the 
global conflagration in the wake of war. 
This was done in 1943 when the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, to be known the world 
over as UNRRA, was set up, with 
forty-four nations participating. Subse- 
quently these were followed by four ad- 
ditional countries. 

The aim of this organization was to 
help members of the United Nations 
and other countries found worthy of as- 
sistance to bridge the gap between the 
end of hostilities and the beginning of 
real peace. These nations were to re- 
ceive food, clothing, fuel, equipment, 
and shelter for the homeless. The scope 
of this body was truly global, extending 
to thirty-nine countries. It spent about 
four billion dollars and distributed 
about fourteen million tons of food and 
other goods. Nothing like this had 
ever before been attempted. If it had 
not been for the UNRRA there would 
have been widespread famine in Eu- 
rope. It terminated its operations in 
Europe at the end of 1946. 

Here was a signal testimony to the 
efficacy of international action. The 
countries of the United Nations under- 
took to extend the scope of international 


organization to other fields. Subse- 
quent articles will deal with the work 
of the United Nations, and here merely 
the functions of some of the interna- 
tional bodies engaged in the European 
salvage work will be mentioned. Head- 
ing that list is the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
designed to pool the financial resources 
of the world to help reconstruct the war- 
ravaged Old World and develop back- 
ward regions for the benefit of all. Its 
sister organization, the International 
Monetary Fund, was devised to keep 
the currencies of the member countries 
from fluctuating wildly and to provide 
a scarce-currency pool for members in 
need of such currencies. They would 
thus be able to operate in the interna- 
tional market without the necessity of 
competitive bidding for scarce money 
in a haphazard and unorganized way. 
The fund was also to terminate the 
practice of employing currency manipu- 
lation as an instrument of trade policy. 

Anarchic trade relations were to be 
terminated by setting up an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. Its aim was 
to co-ordinate the commercial relations 
of the member countries in a way to 
eliminate unfair competition. Eventu- 
ally, high tariff walls and restrictive 
trade measures were also to be removed. 

Europe and Asia were to be the main 
beneficiaries of the work of the interna- 
tional Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. In the past, by far the larger por- 
tion of mankind lived on short rations 
in the midst of a world that produced 
so much that a large part of it had to be 
burned almost within the sight of those 
who were marked for hunger death. All 
phases of agriculture—production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption—were to be 
dealt with. 

To mention just a few of the other 
organizations to benefit Europe and 
other hard-stricken parts of the world, 
the World Health Organization was es- 
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tablished to “help eliminate the ancient 
human plagues, such as malaria, cholera, 
tuberculosis and syphilis.” It comprised 
the largest number of nations, including 
several ex-enemy countries. Then there 
was the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, to 
promote international co-operation in 
divers ways—exchanging information 
among the countries by exchanging stu- 
dents and professors. The Civil Avia- 


tion Organization was brought into, 


being to facilitate air navigation by 
adopting rules for freedom of the air 
and introducing standards of signals, 
equipment, and aviation practices. Fi- 
nally, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and the World Federation of Trade 
Unions may be mentioned for their 
work to encourage international agree- 
ments concerning wages, hours, and 
conditions of work. 


THE GREAT SCHISM 


It was felt during the war that the 
same human genius that surpassed itself 
in devising, unheard-of instruments of 
destruction would also be able to sur- 
pass itself by contriving superb instru- 
ments of construction. It was known 
that more than ever before, constructive 
efforts would be needed if civilization 
was to be saved. There was general 
agreement that the condition of the 
successful operation of the constructive 
system was harmony among the major 
powers, upon whose shoulders the main 
task would devolve. Nominally there 
were five great powers, but in reality 
there was only a Big Three. It was be- 


‘ lieved then by many that recent history 


showed the need of their co-operation 
beyond any doubt. It could not have 
been mere coincidence that in mankind’s 
greatest tests, two world wars in one 
generation, they shared the same camp 
in spite of the fact that Russia was 
worlds apart from the United States and 
Britain ideologically and culturally— 


ignoring other divisive factors—in both 
world wars. ‘ 

The justification of this belief, how- 
ever, was questioned even during the 
Second World War. It seemed to be 
possible then to mend the rifts in the 
facade of unity. The Soviets were as- 
signed the Balkans for the final push 
against the tottering Reich, while the 
southernmost tip, Greece, was to re- 
main the base of British operations. In 
the main theater of war, the Western 
Allies withdrew to the left bank of the 
Elbe to enable the Soviets to move up 
to that line. 

The war was Just over when the seem- 
ing unity was ripped wide open. Ger- 
many was out not merely as a great 
power but, temporarily at least, as a 
country with a government of its own. 
France shared the honors of victory, 
but not the belief in her own power. 
The memory of her humiliation in the 
war proved to be a corroding influence. 
Great Britain faced a turning point in 
her secular history. In the past she 
was the world umpire. Now that once 
mighty realm was rocking. Britain’s 
main attention was focused on restrain- 
ing the centrifugal forces that threat- 
ened to disrupt the imperial edifice. 
Thus Europe became a power vacuum. 

The Soviet Union was contiguous to 
that vacuum, while the nearest home 
base of the United States was thousands 
of milesaway. Definitely, geography fa- 
vored Russia and Russia alone. Sooner 
or later it would be sucked into the 
vacuum because of its position unless it 
anticipated this process by doing the 
“sucking” itself. 

The Russian “colossus” was, of 
course, nothing new in history. The 
“bear that walks like a man” was a 
household phrase in Britain. The Rus- 
sian “steam roller” was also well known. 
The warm water “thirst” of the Rus- 
sians was proverbial. But in the past 
the Russian push was always counter- 
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acted by a corresponding British push. 
In the end, it was always Britain that 
won the day with her superior diplo- 
macy, financial means, and higher civili- 
zation. Now, however, Britain was no 
longer able to carry the burden of the 
Western man against the inevitable push 
of the Eastern man represented by the 
Russian. 


UNITED STATES PoLicy 


That burden was now shifted to the 
shoulders of the United States. This 
was a very long step from the American 
policy of just a few years before, when 
it was assumed that the United States 
could isolate itself from a warring world 
and lead a life of covenanted “neu- 
trality.” Now the assumption was that 
American policy must be shaped by 
global thinking. The security of the 
United States was presumed to be in 
jeopardy by any change of the status 
quo in favor of the power that was 
thought to be a danger to peace, the 
Soviet Union. That security appeared 
to be involved when the Soviets seemed 
to extend their sphere into northern 
Iran or guide the aggressive hands of 
Russian satellites in the Balkans. 

Short-range United States foreign 
policy operated on the assumption that 
hunger and despair would play into the 
Soviets’ hands, and that therefore this 
country must keep these horsemen of 
the Apocalypse out of Europe. This 
was the idea behind the Marshall plan. 

The long-range policy of the United 
States appeared to be based on the as- 
_ sumption that the power vacuum could 
be filed so that it should no longer 
exert its fatal attraction on the Soviets. 
It was recognized that the countries 
along the Russian frontiers lacked the 
strength to resist the massive onslaught 
of the Kremlin. This initial weakness 
of the American position, however, was 
expected to be counteracted in several 


ways. 


In a special message to Congress on 
March 12, 1947, President Harry S. 
Truman enunciated a policy of historic 
impact, called the “Truman Doctrine.” 


I believe that it must be the policy of 
the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or outside pressures... 
totalitarian regimes imposed upon free peo- 
ples, by direct or indirect aggression, un- 
dermine the foundations of international 


. peace and hence the security of the United 


States. 


The President further stated that in 
accordance with this policy “Greece 
must have assistance if it is to become 
a self-supporting and self-respecting de- 
mocracy. ... The United States must 
supply that assistance.” The need was 
also urgent, he added, to extend im- 
mediate aid to Turkey as well. The 
United Nations and its related organi- 
zations, he explained, were in no po- 
sition to give help of the’ kind that was 
required. With considerable speed, 
Congress appropriated funds to imple- 
ment the new doctrine. With this aid, 
the United States took the fight to the 
Soviets’ front door. Arms and equip- 
ment were on their way to Greece and 
Turkey. Greece was threatened by 
guerrilla forces suspected of being aided 
and abetted by her northern neighbors. 
In order to combat their activities, the 
United States provided military advice 
and planning. 

Gradually the United Nations fell in 
step with the policies of the United 
States and Great Britain in their fight 
against the Soviets. While the U.N. ' 
failed to develop sufficient force to carry 
out an international policy, represent- 
ing a concerted effort, its work repre- 
sented publicity value in the eyes of the 
world. The inept handling of world 
public opinion by the Soviets was of 
great help to the United States in this 
field. 
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The United States carried the “cold 
war” into the Soviet Union itself. The 
famous “Iron Curtain” may have been 
able to keep out unwelcome visitors, but 
it could not keep out the “Voice of 
America,” which fought Russia on her 
own propaganda grounds, making criti- 
cal points against the Kremlin, planting 
questions in Russian minds about the 
stability of their economic and political 
regime. 

It also appeared to be the policy of 
the United States to help Germany re- 
gain some of her ground, but probably 
not more than was necessary for her to 
become a western satellite state. 


Soviet Poticy 


The policy of the Soviet Union ap- 
peared to move in two concentric rings. 
The interior ring covered the Russians’ 
immediate neighbors. ‘That was the 
broad belt of land extending from the 
Baltic to the Aegean. That was the re- 
gion which Russia’s enemies employed 
in the past to launch their full-scale at- 
tacks against the colossus of the east. 
That was the staging area of both the 
Second Reich and the Third Reich. 
These countries were now attached to 
the Soviets in varying degrees of de- 
pendence. Some of them, such as Ru- 
mania, became virtual vassals. For a 
time, Czechoslovakia was permitted to 
retain a-larger measure of freedom of 
movement in her domestic affairs. 

The exterior ring presented a less 
clear-cut picture. There, evidently, the 
Soviets wanted to operate in accordance 
with conditions over which they felt 
they had no full control. They could ad- 
vance more boldly should they find the 
terrain actually empty. They would 
move more warily if they encountered 
stronger resistance. At any rate, they 
would maintain a more fluid front in 
these outworks. Soviet diplomacy was 
sto be aided by the presence of allies in 
the form of Communist parties in the 
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west. The Kremlin also courted the 
Reich, representing itself as the only 
true friend of the underdog, and the 
Germans filled that bill. The Soviets, 
too, made an attempt to turn Germany 
into an ally. 


THe MARSHALL PLAN 


A history-making speech was de- 
livered by a top government official, 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 
speaking at Harvard University on June 
5, 1947. There he stated that before 
the United States could proceed much 
farther in its efforts to start Europe on 
its way to recovery, there must be some 
agreement among the countries con- 
cerned as to the requirements of the 
situation and the part these countries 
themselves could play to give proper 
effect to whatever action might be un- 
dertaken by the Government of the 
United States. He suggested that Eu- 
rope must take the initiative to draft 
the European program. It should be a 
joint plan agreed to by a number, if 
not all, of the European nations. 

The invitation to frame the program 
was extended to all European countries, 
but the Soviets and their satellites re- 
jected the invitation. A Committee of 
European Economic Co-Operation was 
formed which consisted of the United 
Kingdom, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Turkey. By the end of September the 
proposed program was completed. At 
the end of 1947 President Truman 
asked Congress for $17 billion to finance 
the Marshall plan. The President de- 
clared: “Our deepest concern with Eu- 
ropean recovery is that, it is essential to 
the maintenance of the civilization in 
which the American way of life is 
rooted.” Mr. Truman stated further: 
“The economic plight in which Europe 
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finds itself has intensified a political 
struggle between those who wish to re- 
main free men living under the rule of 
law and those who would use economic 
distress as a pretext for the establish- 
ment of a totalitarian state.” What- 
ever its origin, the Marshall plan thus 
became a fighting instrument. 

As a dismayed world observed the 


gigantic struggle, it became obvious 
that, whatever its outcome, there could 
be little hope that Europe would re- 
cover even a part of its former strength. 
Quite clearly, Europe continued to be a 
battlefield. It was with the utmost ap- 
prehension that the historian looked 
into the future of the sorely tried birth- 
place of the civilization of Western man. 
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The Flaming East 


By Amery VANDENBOSCH 


NEW Asia is in the making. Prac- 
tically every country of that large 
continent is experiencing economic, so- 
cial, and political revolution. What will 
ultimately come out of this unrest, 
strife, and even civil war only the most 
intrepid dare to predict, but that this 
ancient world is being transformed no 
one can doubt. 

Peacemaking in Asia is in some ways 
simpler and in other ways more difficult 
than in Europe. Formally, there re- 
mains only the peace treaty with Japan 
to agree upon. The United States never 
recognized the declaration of war against 
it by Siam, Japan’s only Asiatic ally, 
and Great Britain has long since made 
her peace with that unhappy country. 

In Asia, as in Europe, the making of 
peace is complicated by the contest be- 
tween two economic and political sys- 
tems for prestige, influence, security, 
and control. But in Asia, in addition 
to this contest of political systems, new 
arrangements must be made and agree- 
ments reached between the colonial 
powers and their dependencies, now 
clamoring irresistibly for autonomy if 
not independence. Some progress has 
already been made in this area, notably 
by Great Britain in India and Burma 
and by the United States in the Philip- 
pines, buf in Indo-China and Indonesia 
negotiations between the metropolitan 
countries and the nascent states seem 
to have reached a deadlock. 


Basic Poricy STATEMENTS 


At the conclusion of the conference 
at Cairo in November 1943, President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
issued a joint statement outlining the 
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war aims of their governments in the 
Far East. Disclaiming any “thought 
of territorial expansion” for themselves, 
they stated that it was the purpose 
of the three great Allies to strip Japan 
“of all the islands in the Pacific which 
she has seized or occupied since the 
beginning of the first World War in 
1914, and that all the territories Japan 
has stolen from the Chinese, such as 
Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pesca- 
dores, shall be restored to the Republic 
of China,” and, moreover, that Japan 
would also be expelled from all other 
territories it had taken by violence. 
They were likewise determined that 
Korea should become “free and inde- 
pendent ... in due course.” 1 

At the time of the Cairo Conference, 
Russia was still formally at peace with 
Japan and thus did not participate in 
the Conference or join in the declara- 
tion. At the Yalta Conference in Feb- 
ruary 1945, Marshal Stalin promised 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill that Russia would enter the 
war against Japan on condition that (1) 
the status quo in Outer Mongolia be 
preserved; (2) the southern part of 
Sakhalin and adjacent islands be re- 
turned to the Soviet Union, the com- 
mercial port of Dairen be international- 
ized, “the pre-eminent interests of the 
Soviet Union in this port being safe- 
guarded and the lease of Port Arthur as 
a naval base of the [Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics] restored,” and the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and the South 
Manchuria Railway “be jointly oper- 
ated by the establishment of a joint 

1 Department of State Bulletin No. IX, p. 


393. Statement released to the press on Dec. 
1, 1943. 
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Soviet-Chinese Company”; and (3) the 
Kurile Islands be “handed over” to the 
Soviet Union,’ 

While it was “understood” that “the 
agreement concerning Outer Mongolia 
and the ports and railroads” would re- 
quire the concurrence of China, or 
rather of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, it was nevertheless agreed that 
these claims of the Soviet Union should 
“be unquestionably fulfilled” after the 
defeat of Japan. The delicate and un- 
pleasant task of securing the consent of 
the Generalissimo was left to the Presi- 
dent “on advice from Marshal Stalin.” 
The agreement ended with an expres- 
sion of Russian readiness to conclude 
a pact of friendship and alliance with 
the National Government of China “in 
order to render assistance to China with 
its armed forces for the purpose of lib- 
erating China from the Japanese yoke.” 

On August 8, 1945 Soviet Russia de- 
clared war on Japan, and on that same 
day the second atomic bomb was 
dropped on Japan. The first had been 
dropped two days earlier on Hiroshima; 
the second devastated Nagasaki. Six 
days later Japan surrendered. 


Surrender terms for Japan 


In the meanwhile, on July 26, 1945, 
President Truman, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek called upon Japan to sur- 
render, warning that the alternative 
was “prompt and utter destruction.” 
If Japan surrendered it could expect 
the elimination of its militaristic lead- 
ers, the punishment of its war criminals, 
Allied military occupation of Japan 
until there would be “established, in 
accordance with the freely expressed 
will of the Japanese people, a peacefully 


2 Department of State Bulletin No. XIV, p. 
282. The agreement was signed at Yalta, Feb. 
11, 1945, but was not released until a year 
later. 


inclined and responsible government,” ® 
the loss of territory in accordance with 
the terms of the Cairo Declaration, and 
the dissolution of its armed forces. The 
Japanese would not, however, “be en- 
slaved as a race or destroyed as a na- 
tion.” Japan would be permitted to 
maintain such industries as would “sus- 
tain her economy and permit the ex- 
action of just reparations in kind, but 
not those which would enable her to re- 
arm for war.” 

The Russian Government subse- 
quently adhered to this declaration, 
generally called the Potsdam Declara- 
tion. The Japanese Government ac- 
cepted the terms thus laid down, “with 
the understanding that the said decla- 
ration does not comprise any demand 
which prejudices the prerogatives of His 
Majesty [the Emperor] as a Sovereign 
Ruler.” The Japanese surrender was 
formally consummated on September 2 
when on the battleship “Missouri,” 
which lay anchored in Tokyo Bay, rep- 
resentatives of the Japanese Govern- 
ment signed the Instrument of Sur- 
render. 


THe OCCUPATION OF JAPAN 


The occupation of Japan is in theory 
Allied occupation, but it has been in 
fact almost exclusively an American oc- 
cupation. This was especially true in 
its earlier stages. Almost immediately, 
however, after Japan had accepted the 
terms of surrender, the United States 
Government proposed to China, Great 
Britain, and Russia that the countries 
which had participated in the war 
against Japan set up a Far Eastern 
Advisory Commission with the responsi- 
bility of making recommendations “on 
the formulation of policies, principles 
and standards by which the fulfillment 


3 Occupation of Japan—Policy and Progress 
(Washington: Government Printing Office). 
Department of State Publication 267, p 55. 
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by Japan of its obligations under the 
Instrument of Surrender may be de- 
termined.” Australia, Great Britain, 
Canada, China, France, India, the Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, and the Philip- 
pines accepted the invitation to partici- 
pate and named delegates to the first 
session. Russia refused to co-operate 
on the ground that the FEAC was 
merely an advisory body. Neither 
Great Britain nor Australia liked the 
arrangement; the British had earlier 
proposed an Allied control commission 
in Tokyo. 

A compromise solution was reached 


by the creation of a Far Eastern Com- 


mission in Washington with the same 
membership as the existing FEAC, and 
an Allied Council for Japan, with lim- 
ited powers. The function of the Far 
Eastern Commission is to formulate the 
policies, principles, and standards nec- 
essary for the fulfillment by Japan of 
the terms of surrender and to review 
directives issued to General MacArthur 
as he Supreme Commander for the Al- 
lied Powers or any action taken by him 
involving policy decisions within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. The 
Commission may take action by simple 
majority vote provided it includes the 
representatives of the four great powers. 

The Allied Council is composed of the 
Supreme Commander or his deputy, who 
is chairman and member for the United 
States, and representatives of Russia 
and China, and one person representing 
the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand, and India jointly. It is an 
advisory body with which the Supreme 
Commander must consult in carrying 
out his chief functions. In the manner 
which has become so familiar elsewhere, 
the Allied Council has been used as a 
forum to carry on ideological warfare. 
The character of the military occupa- 
tion was further internationalized by 
token forces from the British Common- 
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wealth. The occupation, nevertheless, 
remained essentially American. 
The military occupation has been 


‘widely acclaimed as remarkably success- 


ful. The decision to use, though not 
necessarily to support, the Emperor 
greatly facilitated the immediate task. 
Within the first few weeks four million 
Japanese soldiers were demobilized and 
a million Allied nationals were repatri- 
ated. Within a few months the Su- 
preme Commander by sweeping direc- 
tives ordered the release of political 
prisoners, the removal of restrictions on 
political, civil, and religious liberties, 
the cessation of discriminations based 
on race, creed, or public opinion, and 
the abolition of the secret police and 
police censorship. The government was 
purged of undesirable personnel, and 
militaristic societies were dissolved. An 
International Military Tribunal was set 
up and a number of war criminals have 
been tried and sentenced. Antidemo- 
cratic school books were banned and 
others revised. 

Some progress has also been made in 
political reforms. The Emperor has 
issued a statement denying his divinity, 
and a new, democratic constitution has 
been drafted and adopted. In April 
1946 the Japanese held their first post- 
war election and, a year later, their 
second one. 

Less progress has been made in eco- 
nomic reforms. Labor unions have been 
encouraged; directives to dissolve the 
zaibatsu and to break up the large 


_ estates were issued; but the actual 


achievements to date are not very great. 
Japan desperately neéds increased pro- 
duction; the immediate result of- these 
economic reforms is probably to lessen 
rather than to increase productivity. 
Long-range economic policy is hardly 
possible until the reparations problem 
has been settled and peace made with 
Japan. In the meanwhile, economic 
conditions seem to be deteriorating. 
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Limitations of military occupation 


The military occupation has probably 
done all that it can do. It was able to 
remove many of the barriers to the de- 
velopment of a peaceful, democratic 
Japan, to help set up some of the insti- 
tutions of democracy, and to give the 
Japanese initial guidance in operating 
them—and that is about all. A military 
government—which is after all what the 
present regime is—is better than a mili- 
taristic government, but it is not a good 
school in which to learn the art of de- 
mocracy. The very fact that the Japa- 
nese accepted the occupation so easily 
and co-operated with the new military 
authorities so willingly should be cause 
for alarm rather than satisfaction, since 
it is merely evidence indicating how 
thoroughly regimented the Japanese 
people are. It is certainly no proof 
that they have undergone basic spiritual 
change; that is a matter of decades, 
and not of months or even years. And 
there remains the institution of the 
emperor, around which the forces of re- 
action may in the future unite when 
opportunity presents itself. The advan- 
tages of the retention and use of the 
Emperor to facilitate the immediate ob- 
jects of the military occupation were 
undoubtedly great, but the long-range 
results may not be so happy. 

From a statement which he made to 
the press on March 17, 1947, General 
MacArthur himself apparently thinks 
that the occupation has achieved about. 
all that it can, and that it ought to be 
brought to an early end. He suggested 
that civilian control under the authority 
of the United Nations be set up for 
Japan; but this suggestion was probably 
not hailed with enthusiasm at Washing- 
ton, in view of its experiences with the 
young world organization. 


PEACE CONFERENCE ON JAPAN 
On July 17, 1947 the United States 


invited the ten states which participated 
in the war in the Pacific to a conference 
to draft a treaty of peace with Japan. 
The United States proposed that de- 
cisions be made by majority vote. Aus- 
tralia, China, Canada, France, India, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, and the United Kingdom 
accepted the United States proposal 
with minor reservations. Russia, how- 
ever, rejected the proposal, insisting 
that the drafting of the treaty be lim- 
ited to the Big Four, each reserving the 
right to veto. The Chinese Government 
then came forward with the compromise 
proposal that the peace treaty be 
drafted at a conference of the eleven 
countries which took an active part in 
the war against Japan, and that the 
decisions be made by a majority vote 
but with the concurring vote of the Big 
Four, namely, China, Great Britain, 
Russia, and the United States. The 
British Government rejected both the 
Russian and the Chinese compromise 
recommendations, and in turn proposed 
that all eleven countries participate in 
drafting the peace treaty and that de- 
cisions on substantive matters be deter- 
mined by a two-thirds majority vote. 
The position of the Chinese Govern- 
ment is undoubtedly influenced by its 
geographic position with respect to Rus- 
sia and by its dependence upon the 
United States for material aid in its 
struggle against the Communists. The 
British position very probably reflects ` 
the influence of the British Pacific Com- 
monwealths, a Commonwealth Confer- 
ence to discuss problems of a peace 
settlement with Japan having been held 
at Canberra in early September. If 
Russia persists in her stand, the United 
States may have to face the difficult 
decision of whether to call a peace con- 
ference without Russia—which would 
cause other countries (especially China) 
to be confronted with the equally diff- 
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cult question of whether it would be 
wise to attend such a conference. 
Difficult as are the procedural prob- 
lems, the substantive problems which 
the peace conference will have to solve 
when it convenes are just as great. As 
things stand at the moment in world 
politics, the purposes of the various 
countries with respect to Japan are in- 
evitably confused.‘ The United States 
desires a peaceful, democratic Japan, 
but it also wishes to use Japan as a 
means of furthering American policy in 
the Far East; while Russia presumably 
hopes for a peaceful Japan (especially 
if Japan is not to be in her orbit), but 
not necessarily a democratic one. 
Fundamental differences in ideologies 
lead to disagreement on the fate of the 
victim. Because of its weakness and 
strategic position Japan will hardly be 
able to stand alone. If she chooses to 
remain in the Western orbit, as it seems 
almost certain she will, Russia will 
wish to see her remain weak. But a 
weak protégé can be no asset to the 
United States. Moreover, low stand- 
ards of living can never in the long run 
be successfully associated with the de- 
velopment of democracy. Thus the 
United States will be impelled to re- 
build Japanese economy. Some of the 
other countries, such as the United 
Kingdom, Australia, and China, while 
sympathetic with most American aims, 
would not welcome a Japan which is 
again able to compete vigorously for 
world (and especially Asiatic) markets. 
It should be noted that certain of the 
peace terms with Japan have already 
been determined and executed. Under 
the provisions of the Yalta agreement, 
Russia has been awarded southern 
Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands, while 
the United States has been accorded the 
administration of the former Japanese- 


4See the article by Sir George Sansom, 
“Conflicting Purposes in Japan,” in Foreign 
Affairs, Jan. 1948. 
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mandated islands in the Pacific under 
a special trusteeship originally devised 
to satisfy the demands of the American 
Army and Navy authorities as a substi- 
tute for outright annexation. The 
islands have been designated as a stra- 
tegic area with the United States as 
administering authority. Under the 
terms of the trusteeship agreement, the 
United States reserves the right virtu- 
ally to exclude from the United Nations 
supervision “any areas which may from 
time to time be specified by it as closed 
for security reasons.” 


KorrA: BIZONAL DEADLOCK 


In the Cairo Declaration, China, the 
United States, and Great Britain prom- 
ised the Korean people freedom and in- 
dependence “in due course.” When 
Russia entered the war against Japan, 
she subscribed to the Cairo Declaration 
indirectly, as included in the Potsdam 
Declaration. There were resistance 
movements within Korea and Korean 
nationalist organizations outside the 
country, both hoping and working for 
independence. The phrase “in due 
course” in the Cairo Declaration was 
bitterly resented by the Korean leaders. 
But worse was yet to come. After the 
surrender of Japan, Korea received not ` 
liberation, but a two-power, bizonal oc- 
cupation which is causing the country 
great economic difficulties and is divid- 
ing it ideologically. 

After the surrender of Japan, Ameri- 
can armed forces under General John R. 
Hodge occupied Korea south of latitude 
38° and the Soviet forces took over 
north of that line. Originally intended 
to facilitate the disarming of the Japa- 
nese in Korea, the bizonal arrangement 
has continued to the present and has 
created no end of difficulties. Both the 
economic and the political life of the 
country has been crippled by this line 
of division. The Russian zone contains 
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most of Korea’s coal, all of its extensive 
hydroelectric power, and nearly all of 
its industries, while the American zone 
is almost wholly agricultural. There 
has been no co-ordination, indeed, prac- 
tically no intercourse of any sort be- 
tween the two zones. Politically the 
situation would have been bad under 
any conditions, since the Koreans were 
utterly lacking in political experience— 
but the sharp division of the country 
into two occupational zones, governed 
by opposing ideologies, multiplied the 
difficulties. 


Moscow Agreement 


At the Moscow Conference of De- 
cember 1945, an effort was made to pro- 
vide for a way out of the impasse. It 
was agreed that a conference should be 
held immediately between the American 
and Soviet Commanders in Korea for 
the purpose of setting up permanent 
co-ordination between the two zones in 
administrative and economic matters. 
Representatives of the two occupation 
authorities met in January 1946 but 
were able to achieve only very limited 
agreements. 

The delegates at Moscow further de- 
cided to assist in the formation of a 
provisional Korean government and for 
this purpose to establish a Joint Com- 
mission composed ‘of representatives of 
the two commands. The Commission 
was to work out recommendations which 
would have to be submitted to the Big 
Four governments prior to final decision 
by Russia and the United States. In 
preparing its proposals the Commission 
was to consult with the Korean demo- 
cratic parties and social organizations. 
After the establishment of a Korean 
government, the Joint Commission was 
to work with it and with Korean demo- 
cratic organizations to formulate pro- 
posals for “an agreement concerning a 
four-power trusteeship of Korea for a 
period up to five years.” 


The Joint Commission met in Seoul 
in March’ but it never got beyond dis- 
cussing the first step in the procedure. 
Russia demanded that all Korean 
groups which opposed the Moscow 
Agreement for a trusteeship should be 
excluded from consultations and from 
the future provisional government. This 
would have excluded all but the Com- 
munists, as all the other groups greeted 
the Moscow announcement with vehe- 
ment denunciation. This exclusion of 
all but Communists from consultation 
and from the future provisional govern- 
ment would have meant a Korean gov- 
ernment “friendly,” to say the least, to 
Russia, but such a procedure could 
hardly be called democratic. Immedi- 
ately following the adjournment of the 
Joint Commission, the American Com- 
mander by an exchange of letters sought 
to find common ground on which the 
conferences could be resumed, but to no 
avail. Then, as a result of an exchange 
of notes between Secretary Marshall 
and Foreign Minister Molotov, at the 
initiative of the former, it was agreed to 
resume the meetings. 

The meetings were resumed on May 
21, 1947. For a time it seemed that 
progress was being made, that the issue 
had been resolved—but in the end it 
became clear that no real agreement had 
been reached on the question of party 
consultation. The Soviet delegation 
finally proposed the creation of a 
“provisional assembly,” on a basis of 
equal representation from the two zones, 
of those parties which “fully support 
the Moscow Agreement.” The United 
States delegation rejected this proposal 
as irreconcilable with the great disparity 
in the population of the two zones, the 
American zone containing approximately 
two-thirds of the country’s twenty-nine 
million people.® 

8 For the documents of this episode see 


Korea’s Independence, Department of State 
Publication 2933, Oct. 1947 
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American proposal 


The United States Government then 
adopted other tactics. In a note of Au- 
gust 26, 1947 to-the Soviet Foreign 
Minister and to the Government of 
China and the United Kingdom, it pro- 
posed that the “four powers adhering to 
the Moscow Agreement meet to consider 
how that agreement may be speedily 
carried out,” and suggested that early 
elections be held in northern and south- 
ern Korea to establish zonal legisla- 
tures, representatives from which would 
join to compose a national provisional 
legislature. This legislative body would 
then be charged with setting up a pro- 
visional government for a united Korea. 

The American proposal was accepted 
by the United Kingdom and China, but 
was rejected by Russia. In acknowl- 
edging the rejection, the United States 
Government informed the Russian Gov- 
ernment that the situation with respect 
to Korea could not be permitted to con- 
tinue indefinitely, and that in view of 
the stalemate in the bilateral negotia- 
tions, it would refer the problem of 
Korean independence to the forthcom- 
ing session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

The General Assembly voted on Sep- 
tember 23 to place the Korean question 
on its agenda. In the meanwhile, at the 
insistence of Russian Chief of Delega- 
tion, General Shtikov, the Joint Com- 
mission on Korea was reconvened. On 
September 26 the Soviet Union pro- 
posed that at the beginning of 1948 
Russia and the United States simul- 
taneously withdraw their troops from 
Korea. In the General Assembly Gro- 
myko, the Soviet delegate, protested 
that the Korean problem was not within 
the competence of the United Nations 
but was, in accordance with the terms 
of the Moscow Agreement, a matter to 
be decided by the states concerned. He 
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repeated the proposal which the Rus- 
sian representative had made to the 
Joint Commission, namely, that both 
countries simultaneously withdraw their 
forces from Korea. 

In the end the American resolution, 
somewhat modified, was adopted. The 
resolution calls for elections of a Na- 
tional Assembly to be held not later 
than March 31, 1948, and for the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations Tempo- 
rary Commission on Korea, under whose 
“observation” the election is to take 
place. The National Assembly is to 
form a national government which, in 
consultation with the Commission, will 
(1) constitute its own national security 
forces and dissolve all other military or 
semimilitary formations, (2) take over 
the functions of government from the 
military commands and civilian authori- 
ties of northern and southern Korea, 
and (3) arrange with the occupying 
powers for the complete withdrawal of 
their armed forces “as early as prac- 
ticable and, if possible, within ninety 
days.” 

The United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea is entrusted with a 
very difficult task, as it must proceed 
without Russian co-operation. Mr. 
Manuilskiy in his speech against the 
resclution warned that its adoption 
would have grave consequences. In 
some quarters it was feared that the 
Soviet Union might not permit the 
entry of the Commission to its zone. 
Elections, which returned a 99 per cent 
majority for the pro-Soviet party, were 
held in northern Korea even before the 
Commission was organized. ‘Therefore 
it would be possible for Russia to with- 
draw its troops and still be certain of a 
closed-door policy carried out by the 
regime it would leave behind. In this ' 
event the Commission would have to 
decide whether under the circumstances 
it should proceed with the elections in 
the American zone, and the United Na- 
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tions would be directly confronted with 
a defiance of one of its decisions. 


CHINA: CRUX OF A STABLE ASIA 


When Japan surrendered, civil war 
flared up anew in China. It was natu- 
ral that both sides should put forth ev- 
ery effort to take over as much of the 
Japanese-occupied territory as possible, 
and .both Nationalist and Communist 


`, forces raced for possession of the stra- 


tegic areas. 

The cost to China and the Allies of 
a weak, divided China was painfully ap- 
parent during the war, but in spite of 
considerable pressure from the United 
States, a. united China had not been 
achieved. Of the Allies, only the United 
States was in a position to give aid to 
China, and the end of the war found 
the United States with men and sup- 
plies there. Since the United States rec- 
ognized only Nationalist China, and 
was in full military co-operation with 
it, American forces naturally aidec the 
Government in transporting its troops 
to the key points for the purpose of 
disarming the Japanese soldiers. This, 
of course, constituted indirect aid to 
the Government in recovering strategic 
areas. To the Communists it looked 
like rather direct intervention. 

Many of the problems of the Far 
` East would be much easier of solution 
if there were a strong, united, demo- 
cratic, and peaceful China. A China 
able to serve as a stabilizing factor in 
Asia is especially desirable for Ameri- 
can diplomacy. When the war against 
Japan ended, General Patrick J. Hurley 
was the American Ambassador to China 
under instructions to seek to bring 
about its military and political unity. 
He leaned rather strongly in his sym- 
pathies toward the Kuomintang and 
thus helped defeat his own purposes; 
but upon his resignation in October 
1945 he made an explosive statement 
against Foreign Service officers in China 


and officials in the State Department, 
accusing them of working to prevent 
the success of his mission. 

President Truman then turned to 
General Marshall as his special emis- 
sary in China to seek to accomplish 
what General Stilwell and General Hur- 
ley had been unable to do even when 
China was nearly overwhelmed by the 
Japanese invaders. For a while it 
looked as if General Marshall with his 
great prestige and ability would suc- 
ceed where the others had failed. But 
though he had the advantage of Allied 
(including Russian) endorsement ® of 
American policy in striving for a strong, 
united, and democratic China, his mis- 
sion finally came to nought. Upon his 
return from China in January 1947 he 
issued a frank statement in which he 
ascribed the failure of his attempt at 
mediation to the dominant reactionary 
group in the Kuomintang and to ir- 
reconcilable Communists. 

When a little later he became Secre- 
tary of State, General Marshall put an 
end to American participation in media- 
tion in China. Nationalist China like- 
wise abandoned hope of reaching a set- 
tlement with the Communists, and pro- 
claimed “a war to the death” against 
them. In an address on June 6, 1947 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek made a 
biting attack on the Communists and 
called upon the Chinese nation and 
army to dedicate itself for an all-out 
struggle against the Red forces. 


Cold war 


China, like Korea, is-a battleground 
in the bitter struggle between Russia 
and the West. In view of this it be- 
comes important to examine the rela- 
tions between Russia and China. Rus- 
sia’s price for entering the war in the 
East was paid by China, in so far as 
payment depended upon her, in a treaty 


8 Statement issued by Moscow Foreign Min- 
isters Conference on December 27, 1945. 
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concluded between the two countries on 
August 14, 1945. In strategic Man- 
churia, Russia was granted rights of 
military administration over Dairen in 
time of war and a lease for thirty years 
of half its port facilities. It was also 
granted a naval base at Port Arthur for 
a thirty-year period. 

Molotov promised to aid the Chinese 
National Government with “material as- 
sistance,” but such help has not been 
forthcoming. As late as June 25, 1947 
the Soviet Union had not permitted 
China to establish its authority in 
Dairen and Port Arthur, for on that 
date China lodged a protest with the 
Russian Government for its refusal to 
permit such action. The United States 
Government as late as August 14, 1947 
repeated an earlier protest to Russia 
for closing the port of Dairen. More- 
over, the Russians struck a terrific blow 
at Chinese hopes of early economic re- 
covery after the war by stripping Man- 
churian factories and transporting the 
equipment to Russia as “war booty.” 

In a press interview on June 20, 
1947, Dr. Sun Fo, Vice President of 
China and previously known for his 
friendly attitude toward the Soviet 
Union, asserted that Russia was aiding 
the Chinese Communists.” In a na- 
tional broadcast on December 31, 1947 
the Generalissimo declared that the Red 
menace in China “comes as much from 
without as from within.” ° 

The adoption of the Marshall plan 
for Europe has forced a reconsideration 
of American policy with respect to 
China. In July 1947 General ‘Wede- 
meyer, who had been in command of 
the American forces in China in the 
closing months of the war, was sent to 
China with a staff of experts to reap- 
praise the whole situation there. Be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee on December 17, 1947, he urged the 


T New York Times, June 21, 1947. 
8 Ibid., Jan. 1, 1948. 


extension of all possible aid, “including 
military supplies, to the Government of 
President Chiang Kai-shek as part of a 
world-wide plan to contain Communist 


expansion.” ° 


CHAOS IN SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


In southeastern Asia—a land area of 
over 1.7 million square miles and a 
population of nearly 150 millions— 
there was before World War II only 
one independent country, namely Siam,- 
which had an area of 200 thousand 
square miles and a population of 16 
millions. At the time of Pearl Harbor 
there were in the territories of the re- 
gion nationalist movements of varying 
strengths, and the dependencies had 
reached different stages of political de- 
velopment. The Philippines was mid- 
way in the Commonwealth transition 
period, and Burma had acquired a 
large measure of autonomy. Other de- 
pendencies, like Brunei, British North 
Borneo, Sarawak, and Portuguese Timor, 
were at a low level of political develop- 
ment. 

Within a few months after Pearl 
Harbor, Japanese forces had overrun 
this whole region. Such rapid conquest 
caused much loss of prestige for the 


Western rulers, and the long Japanese. - 


occupation intensified aversion to for- 
eign rule, whether benevolent or grossly 
exploitative, and increased the desire 
for independence. Japanese terrorism 
and propaganda helped to produce the 
violence and extreme bitterness which 
in many cases manifested themselves 
after the collapse of the Japanese and 
the attempted return of the former co- 
lonial authorities. In some countries 
the Japanese had set up puppet re- 
gimes; in others, when they realized 
that defeat was impending, they made 
a grant of formal independence. 


® New York Times, Dec. 18, 1947, 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Under the Philippines Independence 
Act of 1934 the independence of the 
new republic was to become a fact on 
July 4, 1946. In spite of the confusion 
and devastation caused by the war, 
which might have been used as an ex- 
cuse for delaying the date of independ- 
ence, Congress by joint resolution re- 
newed the pledge of complete independ- 
ence and even authorized the President 
to proclaim it prior to the date previ- 
ously set by the Independence Act. 
_ The situation in the Philippines, 

however, was bad in many respects. 
_ The country had suffered considerable 
war damage, so that its economic po- 
sition was grave. Politically the situa- 
tion was equally unfortunate. Most of 
the leading figures around the late Presi- 
dent Quezon had collaborated with the 
Japanese; many of them had joined a 
Japanese puppet government. There 
was much popular bitterness over this 
issue, especially when the American au- 
thorities and later the Philippine Gov- 
ernment proceeded very slowly against 
the collaborators. Many Filipinos are 
convinced that Manuel Roxas, who was 
elected President in April 1946, was a 
collaborator, 

The Filipinos were also sharply di- 
vided over social and economic policy. 
A group known as the Hukbalahaps, 
which was organized during the war to 
engage in guerrilla warfare against the 
Japanese, desired far-reaching agrarian 
reform. The landed class, however, ac- 
cused them of communism and banditry. 
At the time of the liberation the “Huks” 
boasted an army numbering twenty 
thousand with twice as many reserves. 
When they saw the trend of Philippine 
politics they refused to lay down their 
arms, and a situation nearing civil war 
developed. Had it not been for the 
presence of large American armed 
forces the situation would have been 


very grave. At the end of 1947 there 
was still fighting at scattered points in 
Luzon. There also seemed to be 
much popular unrest against the Roxas 


‘regime because of alleged corruption 


and election irregularities.” 

The independence which the Philip- 
pines has attained is somewhat shad- 
owy. Under the Trade Act passed by 
the United States Congress, there will 
be no tariffs between the two countries 
during the first eight years of inde- 
pendence, and then for the following 
twenty years this special trade relation- 
ship will be gradually tapered off. The 
effect of this preferential trade position 
is to make the Philippines once more 
economically dependent upon the United 
States and to exclude other countries 
from the markets of the islands. 

The Trade Act contains yet other re- 
strictions. Philippine currency is tied 
to the American dollar until 1974, and 
American citizens are to have equal 
rights with Filipinos in exploiting the 
natural resources of the country. The 
last provision, which required a modifi- 
cation by formal amendment of the 
Constitution of the Philippines, aroused 
much animosity, as the Filipinos fear 
the effect of large-scale American in- 
vestments in their country; and, more- 
over, the provision is not reciprocal. 
Lastly, the United States acquired by 
agreement leases for a number of mili- 
tary bases for a period of ninety-nine 
years. 


STRUGGLES FOR AUTONOMY 
Burma, Ceylon, and Malaya 


On October 17, 1947 Great Britain 
and Burma signed a treaty which in ef- 
fect acknowledged the independence of 
Burma. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment all British troops were to be with- 
drawn from Burma by January 6, 1948. 


10 New York Times, Nov. 23, 1947 
11 New York Times, Nov. 14 and 23, 1947. 
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In November 1947 Parliament passed 
the Burma Independence Act. 

Burma begins its independence under 
circumstances which are not altogether 
favorable. In July of 1947 Acting 
Premier Aung San and six of his min- 
isters were assassinated. The fact that 
a former premier, U Saw, and eight of 
his henchmen have been sentenced to 
death for the crime is some indication 
of political conditions in the country. 
Externally, the new state inherits a 
border dispute with China. The Chi- 
nese Foreign Office has announced Y 
that it will press the claim for the ces- 
sion of seventy-five thousand square 
miles of northern Burma territory with 
respect to which China and Britain had 
negotiated for years. The treatment of 
Indians and Chinese in Burma, as in 
other countries of the region, always 
remains a potential source of friction 
with China. Though they constitute 
small minorities, the Indians and espe- 
cially the Chinese control a considerable 
amount of the wealth and trade of these 
countries. 

Ceylon has been moving steadily for- 
ward toward Dominion status. The 
island dependency in 1946 received a 
new constitution, under which it has 
acquired virtually full autonomy. 

In the Malay Peninsula, Britain 
sought after the war to simplify and 
unify the complicated governmental 
structure through a new constitution 
which would have created a Malayan 
Union (excluding Singapore, which 
would have continued as a separate 
colony) with a common citizenship and 
representative bodies. For the first 
time in the history of British adminis- 
tration, the native Malays, who (out- 
numbered by Indians and Chinese) 
constitute slightly less than half of the 
population, displayed considerable po- 
litical unity and consciousness. The 
Malays objected to the nominal loss of 

12 New York Times, Dec. 2, 1947. 


such power as their rulers still enjoyed 
and to the common Malayan Union 
citizenship, which they feared would re- 
duce them to political subordination. 
As a result of the protests, new negotia- 
tions were undertaken. New plans call 
for a federation rather than a union. 


Dispute in Indo-China 


The Free French promised extensive 
colonial reforms after the war. ‘They 
hoped to create an autonomous Indo- 
Chinese Federation within a French 
Federal Union. However, very shortly 
after the Japanese surrender the demo- 
cratic republic of Viet Nam was pro- 
claimed. The French were able to re- 
store their control in Cambodia and 
Cochin China, but in Annam and 
Tonkin they ran into stiff resistance. 
After months of bitter fighting the 
French Government on March 6, 1946 
agreed to recognize the Viet Nam Re- 
public, but as a part of the Indo-Chinese 
Federation and of the French Union. 
For a moment matters seemed amicably 
settled, but a dispute soon broke out 
over the disposition of southern Annam 
and Cochin China, which are inhabited 
by Annamese and which the Viet Nam 
Republic wishes to incorporate within 
its territory. Negotiations and warfare 
have continued since that time. On Sep- 
tember 10, 1947 High Commissioner 
Emile Bolleart made a “last appeal” 
to Indo-China to accept independence 
within the French Union, but at the end 
of the year peace had not yet come to 
that unhappy country. 

The territory which Vichy France 
ceded to Thailand in 1941, when it was 
under Thai military and Japanese diplo- 
matic and military pressure, was re- 
turned to France as the result of an 
agreement between the two countries on 
November 17, 1946. However, the ba- 
sic elements of the dispute remain, and 
difficulties over the area in dispute are 
almost certain to arise again. 
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Indonesia: internal weakness 


The situation in the Indies at the 
conclusion of the war was much like 
that in Indo-China, and the course of 
events has -run somewhat parallel. 
The ‘Dutch had, likewise, announced 
plans of reform; but when they re- 
turned to the Indies they were met by 
an Indonesian Republic, to which Gen- 
eral Christison, the commander of the 
small contingent of Dutch troops sent 
to Java to disarm the Japanese soldiers 
and liberate Allied nationals, immedi- 
ately extended de facto recognition. 
Conditions on the islands other than 
Java and Sumatra were such that the 
Dutch were able to restore order there 
first and negotiate afterwards. After 
months of weary negotiation with the 
Republic an agreement was at last 
signed at Linggadjati, near Cheribon, 
on November 15, 1946. 

Under the terms of the agreement 
the Netherlands Government recognized 
the Indonesian Republic as exercising 
de facto authority in Java, Madura, 
and Sumatra. The two governments 
agreed to co-operate for the rapid es- 
tablishment of a “sovereign, democratic 
state on federal basis, called the United 
States of Indonesia.” If the people of 
any area indicated by democratic proc- 
esses that they did not wish to enter 


the federation, a special relationship 


between them and both the Nether- 
lands and the Indonesian Republic 
would be created. 

The United States of Indonesia will 
be composed of Borneo, the Great East, 
and the Indonesian Republic; a consti- 
tution is to be drafted by a constituent 
assembly. The Dutch Government and 
the Republic further agreed to co-oper- 
ate in the formation of a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union for the promotion of 
their common interest. Both the fed- 
eration and the union were to be estab- 
lished before January 1, 1949. 


Throughout the negotiations there 
were repeated outbreaks of fighting. 
The agreement, a political rather than 
a legal document, required implementa- 
tion. In working out its details much 
difficulty was encountered, and there 
were frequent outbursts of local hostili- 
ties between Indonesian and Dutch 
forces, as well as attacks by irregular 
Republican forces against Chinese and 
Europeans. The Dutch, apparently 
concluding that the Republic was un- 
willing or unable to carry out the terms 
of the agreement, ordered a limited 
police action in July 1947, and in short 
order Dutch forces penetrated far into 
Republican territory. 

On July 30, 1947 Australia brought 
the situation before the Security Coun- 
cil, which at once issued a cease-fire 
order, to be supervised by the foreign 
consuls in Batavia. Later there was 
created a United Nations Good Office 
Commission, composed of representa- 
tives of Australia, Belgium, and the 
United States, which is seeking to con- 
ciliate the dispute. With the aid of this 
Commission negotiations are continuing. 
A degree of success has been reported. 

All of the evidence indicates that the 
Republic is internally still very weak; 
recently the Republican Government 
has had to cope with a movement for 
separate statehood in west Java. Be- 
cause of the heterogeneity of the popu- 
lation, the varying stages of social, eco- 


nomic, and political development, and. 


the lack of political experience, it will 
be some time before the Indonesians 
have a strong, unified country. 


INDIA! Free But Not TRANQUIL 


The British Labor Government, which 
came to power shortly after the con- 
clusion of the war in Europe, was de- 
termined to liquidate as quickly as pos- 
sible the most acute political situations 
within the Empire. The Cripps offer 
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of self-government to India 15 was re- 
newed. The bitter rivalry between the 
Moslems and the Hindus, which for 
long had hung as a threat over any at- 
tempted withdrawal of the British, came 
to a head. Jinnah and his followers 
argued that the Moslems constituted 
not only a religious community but a 
nation, and they therefore demanded a 
separate Moslem state. The Congress 
Party, composed very largely of Hindus, 
insisted upon a united India. Because 
of the inability of Indian leaders to 
agree, the British Government in May 
1946 issued proposals of its own for an 
interim government and a constituent 
assembly to draft a constitution for a 
united India. 

While the leaders of the two parties 
were maneuvering for advantage, with- 
out accepting or rejecting the British 
proposals, clashes between Hindus and 
Moslems broke out in the large cities. 
The British, alarmed lest they might be 
caught in India with responsibility for 
the maintenance of law and order but 
without the power to enforce it, decided 
to move forward with determination to 
an early withdrawal. Having set up an 
interim government under Nehru some 
time previously, the British Government 
in February 1947 announced its deter- 
mination to get out of India not later 
than June 1948, regardless of whether 
or not the Indian parties had agreed 
upon a constitution. 

The Indian leaders then concurred 
upon a division of India into two Do- 
minions, Pakistan and India. Partition 
was hastily worked out and power very 
quickly transferred to the two Domin- 
ions (August 15, 1947). Lord Mount- 
batten, who had been sent to India as 
Viceroy after Lord Wavell was unable 
to move the Congress Party and the 
Mosiem League from their extremist po- 
sitions, helped to break the deadlock 


18 This article was prepared before the as- 
sassination of Gandhi —Editor. 


and became the first Governor General 
of the new Dominion of India. Jinnah, 
leader of the Moslem League, was ap- 
pointed Governor General of the Do- 
minion of Pakistan. Almost immedi- 
ately riots broke out in many areas, es- 
pecially in the Punjab. Much damage 
was done to property, millions of Hin- 
dus precipitately migrated from Pakis- 
tan territory to India, and Moslems 
fled in mass from Indian territory to 
Pakistan. According to official esti- 
mates, the number of deaths traceable 
to communal disturbances approaches 
the million mark. 

On October 26, 1947 a revolt broke 
out in Kashmir, the second largest state 
in India. Kashmir is predominantly 
Moslem, but its ruler is a Hindu. It 
soon developed that the cause of the 
trouble was the presence of a large num- 
ber of Moslems from Pakistan who were 
trying to force the state to join Pakis- 
tan. The Hindu maharaja immediately 
joined his state to India and appealed 
for help. The invaders were expelled, 
but not until they had taken a heavy 
toll of life and property. The Indian 
Government charged that the invasion 
had been organized by the Pakistan 
Government, but the latter denied this. 

On December 9, 1947 it was an- 
nounced that the two Dominion gov- 
ernments had reached a general agree- 
ment on a number of outstanding issues 
flowing from the partition. At the end 
of 1947 law and order had been gener- 
ally restored, but an uneasy truce con- 
tinued to prevail. The bitterness en- 
gendered by the violence of the last 
months will not be quickly or easily 
eradicated. In fact, as the year closed 
there were many indications that rela- 
tions between the two Indian Domin- 
ions were still very tense. Official In- 


dian Government sources stated that ~ 


“Pakistan is allowing the raiders to 
maintain military bases on Pakistan 
soil, from which striking forces enter 


~ 
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Kashmir, commit depredations, then 
withdraw to bases where they are safe 
from pursuit by Indian troops... .” 
Premier Nehru, it was reported, would 
within a few days appeal to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. The 
official spokesman stated that the “only 
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alternative would be for our troops to 
cross the border into Pakistan and at- 
tack these strongholds of aggression 
against us or to attack them from the 
air. That, of course, would mean 
war.” 14 

14 New York Times, Jan. 1, 1948. 
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Stakes in the Near and Middle East 


By Wasrur W. WHITE 


HE period at the close of World 

War II indicated that the Near and 
Middle East—-the area between Greece 
and Egypt on the west and Iran on the 
east, inclusive—continued to maintain 
a pre-eminent position in world politics. 
Except for neutral Turkey, all the ma- 
jor countries got into the war sooner or 
later, mostly later, on the Allied side. 

Since the war there has been in the 
area a resurgence of nationalism and a 
continuation of the struggle for great- 
power supremacy. Russian pressure has 
increased; British influence is waning; 
France has about disappeared as a po- 
litical force; and the United States— 
feeling that it has “interests” in the 
area, as yet largely undefined but pre- 
sumably vaguely related to strategy, 
communications, peace, and oil—is 
working to establish itself in a neigh- 
borhood in which formerly its interfer- 
ence was less and its reputation higher 
than those of almost any other great 
- power. 

Pressure from the Soviet Union has 
naturally been greatest on countries ad- 
jacent to-her sphere. Those countries— 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran—are consid- 
ered first. Thereafter the Arab League 
and its component states are taken up, 
while Palestine forms the concluding 
section. 


GREECE 


The war not only brought about vast 
material destruction in Greece; it also 
greatly accentuated the cleavage among 
the Greeks themselves. Before the end 
of the war, the left-wing, later commu- 
nist-dominated EAM (National Libera- 
tion Front) was ranged against the 
reactionary rightist EDES (Hellenic 
Democratic National Union). ` These 
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two groups agreed in September 1944 
to work together, but the agreement 
lasted for only three months. 

One of the major issues was the mon- 
archy, and the King demanded that a 
plebiscite be held to settle the question. 
On September 19, 1945, the United 
States, Great Britain, and France 
agreed on the need of elections and a 
popularly established government. Be 
fore such elections could be held, the 
Soviet Union on January 21, 1946 
raised the question of British troops in 
Greece as a threat to the peace; but 
her contention was not upheld, the Se- 
curity Council, on February 10, 1946, 
merely taking note of the Russian, 
British, and Greek declarations. The 
elections were held March 31, 1946. 
Several hundred Allied observers pro- 
nounced them to be fair and free and 
representative of the will of the ma- 
jority, in spite of the organized absten- 
tion of the EAM and the fact that the 
most active members of the opposition 
had been jailed, exiled, or shot. The 
following August 24 the Greek question 
was again brought before the Security 
Council, by the Ukraine, which charged 
Greece, backed by British troops, with 
fomenting Albanian frontier incidents 
and mistreating minorities. Again the 
charges against Greece were not upheld 
by the Security Council. 

On September 1, 1946, the monarchy 
was favored in a plebiscite which ob- 
servers again declared to be a fair vote. 
Following the election the Government 
took sterner measures against the guer- 
rillas, who, in turn, increased their op- 
position. Guerrilla activity became so 
great that on December 3, 1946, Greece 
complained to the Security Council that 
Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria were 
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aiding in such activity and thereby 
threatening the peace. Accordingly, on 
December 19 the Security Council es- 
tablished a commission of investigation 
to study the question. 

In the meantime the British had con- 
cluded that they could not continue 
their financial assistance to Greece after 
March 31, 1947. Soon thereafter, the 
Greeks dispatched a note to the United 
States asking for aid, and the detailed 
answer came in President Truman’s ad- 


dress of March 12, 1947 which em-- 


bodied the “Truman Doctrine.” 

Without waiting for the report of 
the United Nations Commission of In- 
vestigation or the Food and Agriculture 
Organization plan for Greece, in a 
$100,000,000 recovery program pub- 
lished March 16, the President «told 
Congress that the need in Greece and 
Turkey for relief and military assist- 
ance was so urgent that immediate help 
would have to be provided if these coun- 
tries were to continue to exist. The re- 
action was widespread that this was a 
step unnecessarily taken outside the 
realm of the United Nations, and be- 
fore the bill was finally passed on 
May 22 Senator Vandenberg added 
an amendment terminating the aid if 
Greece or Turkey requested or if the 
United Nations thought it was no 
longer necessary or desirable. 

The special investigating commission 
submitted its report to the Security 
Council on June 27, 1947. It found 
that Albania, Bulgaria, and particularly 
Yugoslavia had, in fact, been aiding the 
guerrilla forces operating in Greece, and 
_ that the Greek internal political situa- 
tion contributed to the trouble; but 
throughout the following two months 
the Security Council, because of sharp 
differences of opinion and Russian use 
of the veto, was unable to recommend 
substantial action. 

As the matter was taken off the Se- 
curity Council agenda, the question was 


again raised in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly which met in September 
1947. There, the condemnation of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia regard- 
ing guerrilla support was omitted and 
the Assembly on October 21 established 
a special Balkan Committee to observe 
the acceptance of the Assembly’s recom- 
mendations that these Balkan countries 
cease their guerrilla aid, settle their dis- 
putes peacefully, and draw up conven- 
tions regarding frontiers, repatriation 
of refugees, and minorities. 

During all of this development there 


„has been practically no change in the 


essential outline of the problem. Thus 
far it has proved impossible for a re- 
pressive government and a recalcitrant 
opposition within, or the United States 
and the Soviet Union on the outside, to 
reach any real agreement. The situa- 
tion is so bad that in the first few 
months of the American aid program, 
even more funds than anticipated had 
to be devoted to military rather than to 
relief objects. The declaration by the 
guerrillas of the establishment of a 
“Provisional Democratic Government of 
Free Greece” on December 23, 1947 had 
no immediate effect except to accentuate 
hostilities. 


TURKEY AND THE STRAITS 


The nineteenth-century rule regard- 
ing The Straits was that this waterway 
should be open to all merchant vessels 
in time of peace and that Turkey would 
permit friendly merchant vessels to pass 
through in time of war. It was at all 
times closed to the warships of foreign 
powers. Defense and control of the 
waterway were in the hands of Turkey. 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne of 
1923, The Straits remained open to 
merchant vessels on the old basis, but 
they were opened in peacetime to war 
vessels. Black Sea powers were per- 
mitted to send warships through to the 
Mediterranean, and other powers were 
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permitted to send limited tonnages of 
warships into the Black Sea. These 
privileges were to be retained by na- 
tions friendly to Turkey in time of war. 
Moreover, the waterway and adjacent 
shores were made a demilitarized zone 
and were put under the control of an 
international commission. 

The changes brought about by the 
Italo-Ethiopian crisis and war im- 
pelled the Turks to request a revision 
of the Lausanne arrangements. Their 
request was accepted and embodied in 
the Montreux Convention of July 20, 
1936. Under this treaty the existing 
rules for the passage of merchant ships 
and war vessels in peacetime were re- 
tained with minor modification. In 
wartime, warships were to be controlled 
by Turkey if she were in the war, and 
if she were neutral no belligerent war- 
ships could pass through except to aid 
a victim of aggression. Other major 
changes were that the demilitarized 
zone was removed and the interna- 
tional commission terminated, thus giv- 
ing to Turkey the control and defense 
of the waterway. 

During World War II, the Russians 
claimed that Turkey was not satisfac- 
torily discharging her wartime responsi- 
bilities to prevent the passage of war- 
ships of non-Black Sea powers into the 
Black Sea, and it was fairly generally 
felt that the Montreux provisions should 
be reconsidered. 

At Yalta, in February 1945, the 
United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union agreed that the next meet- 


ing of the Foreign Ministers “should - 


consider proposals which it was under- 
stood the Soviet Government would put 
forward in relation to ‘the Montreux 
Convention and report to their Govern- 
ments. The Turkish Government should 
be informed at the appropriate mo- 
ment.” The following August 2 at 
Potsdam, Truman, Atlee, and Stalin 
reached the following conclusion: 


The three Governments recognized that 
the Convention concluded at Montreux - 
should be revised as failing to meet pres- 
ent-day conditions. 

It was agreed that, as the next step, the 
matter should be the subject of direct con- 
versations between,each of the three Gov- 
ernments and the Turkish Government. 


Between these two agreements, on 
March 19, 1945, Russia notified Turkey 
that it did not intend to renew the 1925 
treaty of friendship which was to expire 
the following November 7. On June 22 
the Soviet’ Union went much further and 
stated that it would sign a new treaty 
if Turkey would cede to Russia the 
provinces of Kars and Ardahan and 
bases in The Straits, and certain terri- 
tory to Bulgaria and Greece, and be 
willing to revise the Montreux Conven- 
tion. Turkey replied on July 10 that it 
could not cede any territory but that it 
would be glad to concede the friendly 
passage of ships through The Straits 
under some form of international super- 
vision. The following December the 
Soviet press gave wide circulation to 
articles in which claims were made 
against Kars, Ardahan, and adjacent 
areas for inclusion in the Soviet state 


, of Georgia. 


The United States position on The 
Straits was indicated to Turkey in a 
note of November 2, 1945 which made 
no great change in the Montreux pro- 
visions in regard to the passage of mer- 
chant vessels and warships. The pri- 
mary changes were in omitting Japan 
as an interested power and in substitut- 
ing the United Nations for the League 
of Nations. On November 21 the Brit- 
ish gave substantial agreement, and on 
December 2 Turkey accepted the sug- 
‘gestion as a basis for negotiation. 

No Soviet reaction was forthcoming 
until August 7, 1946. Then a Russian 
note to Turkey, which began by citing 
numerous infractions of the Montreux 
provisions by Turkey during the war, 
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concluded with the Russian proposal 
for a new regime of The Straits. In 
many ways, like the American plan, it 
followed the existing system in regard 
to the passage of ships. It varied, how- 
ever, a great deal in three respects. The 
Russians suggested that passage of non- 
Black Sea warships, except in special 
cases, should be prohibited, that en- 
forcement of a new regime should be 
solely in the hands of the Black Sea 
powers, and that defense of the Straits 
should be given over to Turkey and the 
Soviet Union jointly. 

Turkey, the United States, and Great 
Britain naturally reacted against these 
suggestions, but no essential change in 
the picture developed. Russia repeated 
its plan, with the other three powers re- 
fusing to accept it, but willing to negoti- 
ate on the basis of American sugges- 
tions. 


TRAN 


On January 29, 1942, Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union, which had occu- 
pied Iran the preceding August, signed 
a treaty with that country in which they 
agreed to respect the territorial integ- 
rity and political independence of Iran, 
and to withdraw their armed forces not 
later than six months after the end of 
the war. The first provision was in- 
corporated also in the’ Tehran Decla- 
ration of December 1, 1943. 

On September 19, 1945 the British 
indicated that they were willing to 
withdraw their troops, except from the 
southern oil areas, by December 1945, 
and asked Russia to do the same except 
in Azerbaijan. The United States simi- 
larly indicated on November 27 a will- 
ingness to withdraw by January 1, 1946. 
In both cases the Soviet Union held to 
the deadline of March 2, 1946. In the 
‘ meantime, just after the middle of No- 
vember 1945, a separatist revolt broke 
out in Azerbaijan province in northern 
Iran, which, according to the Iranian 


Ambassador in Washington, was fos- 
tered by the Soviet Union. The revolt 
reached such proportions that on De- 
cember 16 Moscow reported the forma- 
tion of the National Government of 
Azerbaijan. 

On January 19, 1946, Iran charged 
the Soviet Union with interference in 
her internal affairs and requested an in- 
vestigation by the Security Council. 
The Soviet Union was unable to pre- 
vent consideration of the matter, and 
the Security Council recommended ne- 
gotiation by the two countries, which 
was undertaken. The situation was 
rendered more difficult on March 1 by 
the announcement of the Soviet Union 
that it would withdraw its troops the 
following day from certain districts of 
eastern Iran, but that troops would be 
left in other areas until the situation 
became more clear. Iran, Great Britain, 
and the United States protested this 
violation of the treaty, but to no avail. 
On March 19 the Iranian Government 
informed the United Nations that a 
dispute with the Soviet Union existed 
which threatened the maintenance of 
international peace. Russia unsuccess- 
fully tried to block consideration of the 
question by the Security Council, and 
at about the same time stated that the 
withdrawal of her troops was continuing 
and that it would be completed in about 
six weeks’ time. The Security Council 
then voted that Russia and Iran indi- 
cate the state of their negotiations and 
the degree of withdrawal of Russian 
troops. Russia repeated her statement 
on troop withdrawal, and Iran repeated 
her claims of Russian interference. The 
Russian evacuation was completed May 
6, but in spite of this, the Soviet desire 
to have the question removed from the 
agenda of the Security Council was not 
voted. 

On June 14, 1946, Tehran announced 
an agreement with the autonomous 
province of Azerbaijan outlining its po- 
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sition in the Iranian state. As this 
problem appeared solved, however, the 
Iranian Government found itself in new 
and more widespread difficulties—a 
strike in the British oil fields in south- 
ern Iran in July and a considerable re- 
volt of the tribesmen in the southern 
part of the country in September. 

In late November the Premier an- 
nounced that in the following month 
elections would be held, supervised by 
government troops. Troops were moved 
to the Azerbaijan border and for a few 
days the situation appeared critical. 
They marched in December 10, and 
after brief resistance by the forces of 
Azerbaijan province they re-established 
central government control. The elec- 
tions were subsequently held in Janu- 
ary 1947. 

Throughout all these difficulties un- 
derlay the Russian demand for an oil 
concession in northern Iran similar to 
that held by Great Britain in the south. 
She had requested this in 1944, and 
much of the pressure in Azerbaijan was 
interpreted as being for the purpose of 
securing this concession. The conces- 
sion could not be granted, however, 
without a vote of parliament following 
the new elections. The new Majlis 
convened in the autumn of 1947. On 
October 22 the project for a Russian 
oil concession was overwhelmingly voted 
down. That body then voted that the 
country develop its own oil resources, 
refuse all further oil concessions, and 
try to obtain more from the Anglo- 
Iranian oil concession. This action di- 
rectly rejected the compromise solution 
which the Prime Minister had attempted 
to work out as an alternative to an out- 
right Soviet concession-——namely, a joint 
Russian-Iranian Oil Company in which 
the Soviet Union would have a 51 per 
cent share. By the end of 1947, there- 
fore, foreign troops had been withdrawn 
from Iran and future new foreign oil 
concessions were prohibited. 


ÅRAB LEAGUE 


During World War II the long-dis- 
cussed project of some kind of Near 
Eastern confederation culminated in 
practical discussions led by Premier 
Nuri of Iraq and Premier Nahas of 
Egypt. The result of these conversa- 
tions was the first Arab Conference, 
from which emerged the Alexandria 
Protocol of October 7, 1944. This pro- 
vided for a fairly strong union of Arab 
states, but its provisions were diluted 
the following March 22 when the Arab 
League was established in Cairo by the 
Arab Pact. This set up a loose league 
of independent Arab states, the major 
function of which was to develop co- 
operation among the members in finan- 
cial, cultural, and social questions. 

A number of such matters have been 
taken up by the League, but thus far 
the question of overwhelming interest 
has been opposition to the Zionist pro- 
gram in Palestine. The League mem- 
bers demanded a unified Palestine with 
an Arab majority during the London 
Conferences in 1946-47. Their repre- 
sentatives fought the United Nations 
majority plan for dividing Palestine into 
Jewish and Arab states. The feeling on 
this question has been unanimous. It 
is hardly likely that such unanimity can 
be achieved in any of their other com- 
mon problems, but the League does, in 
fact, represent a most interesting effort 
to establish a regional organization 
within the Near and Middle Eastern 


area, 


SAUDI ARABIA 


King Ibn Saud realigned himself with 
Great Britain by renewing the British- 
saudi Arabian Treaty of Good Will, 
the British announced October 9, 1943. 
As the war came to a close, this monarch 
drew closer to the Allied side and was 
visited by President Roosevelt and by 
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Prime Minister Churchill following the 
Yalta Conference in February 1945. 
Thereafter his major influence was felt 
in relation to the Palestine question and 
as a member of the Arab League. 

On February 5, 1944, Secretary Ickes 
announced that the Petroleum Reserves 
Corporation, which he headed, was plan- 
ning to build a pipe line from the Ameri- 
can-controlled oil fields in Saudi Arabia 
to the Mediterranean in return for a 25 
per cent reduction in the price of oil 
used by the Army and Navy. Ameri- 
can oil companies not in the Middle 
Eastern field objected so strongly that 
the project was dropped. On the fol- 
lowing August 8 the United States and 
Great Britain concluded an oil agree- 
ment looking forward to an interna- 
tional agency which would make rec- 
ommendations to governments regard- 
ing international petroleum needs and 
` the general operation of the industry. 
Protests of American oil companies were 
again successful, and the agreement was 
not ratified. On September 24, 1945, 
a new Anglo-American agreement was 
negotiated providing for equal oppor- 
tunity in new development, observing 
each other’s concessions, planning for 
an international conference, and setting 
up a committee which would study 
problems of the industry. American oil 
companies again strongly disapproved, 
and this agreement was not yet ratified 
by the end of 1947. 

On March 7, 1947 it was announced 
that Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, and 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company were 
forming Middle East Pipelines to build 
a Persian Gulf-Mediterranean line. 
Arabian-American Oil Company an- 
nounced on March 13 a big develop- 
ment program including a pipe line 
from the American concession in Saudi 
Arabia tothe Mediterranean, also 
backed by New Jersey Standard and 
Socony, which were reported to be pur- 


chasing 40 per cent of the Arabian- 
American Oil Company. 


TRAQ 


In Iraq there was a brief revolt in 
the spring of 1941, after which the 
country carried out its British alliance 
of 1930 and entered the war on the 
Allied side. A chief postwar problem 
has been the withdrawal of British 
troops. On April 16, 1947 the British 
Government announced that land troops 
were being withdrawn, and Salih Jabur, 
the new premier, declared his intention 
to revise the 1930 treaty, although such 
revision had not been undertaken by 
the end of 1947. Great Britain an- 
nounced on October 26, 1947 that the 
land forces had been entirely withdrawn 
and that there remained in Iraq only 
sufficient men for the two Royal Air 
Force bases agreed to in the 1930 
treaty. 


TRANS- JORDAN 


Trans-Jordan, part of the British 
mandate for that country and Palestine, 
remained quite stable during and after 
the war. As it became evident that 
some change would probably come to 
Palestine, the British, in continuation 
of their policy of separate treatment for 
the countries, decided to grant Trans- 
Jordan the status of an independent 
kingdom. Accordingly a treaty be- 
tween Britain and Trans-Jordan was 
concluded March 22, 1946, embodying 
recognition of the latter’s new position. 
On May 25 of the same year the former 
ruler, Emir Abdullah, was crowned king. 


SYRIA AND LEBANON 


According to the Allied strategy for 
the Near East, France was to have been 
responsible for the Security of Syria and 
the Lebanon. With the fall of France, 
however, and the consequent control of 
these countries by Vichy, there arose 
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great danger of Axis domination. The 
situation became critical as the Nazis 
moved southeastward in the spring of 
1941, 

As the result, the British and the 
Free French felt it necessary to occupy 
this area to forestall its use by Ger- 
many. They entered June 8, 1941, and 
completed the occupation by the middle 
of July. As this process took place, and 
subsequently, both de Gaulle and the 
British repeatedly proclaimed that this 
was merely a prelude to ultimate inde- 
pendence. 

The French, however, had no real in- 
tention of entirely getting out of the 
two countries, and the British encour- 
aged this misunderstanding by conced- 
ing the French a position of special 
priviiege—one long enjoyed by the 
French in this area. The local popula- 


tions, on the other hand, were entirely. 


dissatished with the actions of the 
French and the British, particularly the 
former, which were further complicated 
by the difficult personalities involved. 
The conflict reached the boiling point 
at two different times. The first was 
November 11, 1943, following elections 
in the Lebanon. The new government 
was too independent for the French, 
who arrested the President and his 
Cabinet, though their release was later 
forced by the British. The status of 
the two countries was advanced the fol- 
lowing summer by Russian recognition 
of their independence, followed by simi- 
lar recognition by the United States and 
China. Both Syria and the Lebanon 
were invited to the United Nations Con- 
ference at San Francisco, in spite of the 
fact that they were still technically un- 
der French mandate. Membership in 
the United Nations apparently carried 
with it independent status, but France 
was still desirous of securing with these 
two countries treaties of alliance that 
would maintain in these areas her tra- 
ditional special privileges. These the 


Syrians and the Lebanese were very 


` much opposed to. 


In the spring of 1945, as negotiations 
were undertaken for the treaties, France, 
with an unnecessary bluntness that re- 
called her action of almost exactly 
twenty years before, made some changes 
in her garrison which she claimed were 
merely. routine replacements, but which 
were widely looked upon as being a con- 
siderable increase. ‘There were the usual 
local political demonstrations, shooting 
started, and in May and June the 
French again resorted to bombarding 
the cities. This drastic action was so 
disapproved of by the British that they 
presented what was in fact an ulti- 
matum for the French to cease firing. 

However, the French and the British 
on December 13, 1945 announced an 
agreement to evacuate the territories 
and to consult in case further problems 
arose. The agreement did not preclude 
the possibility that France might sal- 
vage part of her privileged position. 
Again the Syrians and the Lebanese op- 
posed the idea. In a note to the Se- 
curity Council of February 5, 1946, 
they asked for a recommendation of 
complete evacuation of both powers. A 
weaker recommendation was blocked by 
a Russian veto, as Russia felt it was not 
sufficiently strong. Nevertheless, the 
British announced that all troops had 
been withdrawn from Syria on April 15, 
and would be removed from the Leb- 
anon by the end of the year. French 
evacuation was reported as having been 
completed by the end of 1946. 


EGYPT 


Developments in postwar Egypt are 
reminiscent of the situation after World 
War I. The Egyptians want to get rid 
of every vestige of imperial control, 
which they feel is represented chiefly 
by British troops in the country and 
by a large degree of British control 
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in the Sudan. During the latter half 
of 1945 there were several official 
Egyptian statements regarding troop 
withdrawal and Egypt’s gaining sole 
control of the Sudan, which involved 
a revision of the Anglo-Egyptian alli- 
ance of 1936; but the Egyptians did 
not formally request revision of the 
treaty until December 20, 1945. On 
January 26, 1946 the British agreed to 
negotiate and planned for preliminary 
talks in Cairo. In late February and 
early March the anti-British feeling in 
Egypt ran so high that there were 
demonstrations, riots, and considerable 
‘loss of life. 

On May 7, 1946 the British issued a 
statement of policy indicating that they 
favored withdrawal of their troops, an 
alliance with Egypt, and negotiations 
for the defense of Egypt and the Sudan. 
Two days later negotiators representing 
both countries held their first meeting 
at Cairo, although the Egyptian delega- 
tion did not include Nahas Pasha or 
members of his Wafd Party. British 
. withdrawal did, in fact, begin in cer- 
tain parts of the country, but the path 
of the negotiations was anything but 
smooth. There was a sharp difference 
of opinion regarding the time that 


should be taken for the withdrawal of 


the troops and the extent to which joint 
action would be taken, not merely in 
acts of aggression but in case of threats 
of aggression and in case British inter- 
ests were endangered in neighboring 
countries. The final and major stum- 
bling block was the Sudan. The Egyp- 
tians wanted it placed under their sover- 
eignty; the British wanted to give it a 
chance for ultimate independence with- 
out Egyptian control even for an inter- 
mediate period. 

On November 26, 1946 the King dis- 
charged the special treaty delegation 
and authorized the Cabinet to continue 
negotiations. Again considerable riot- 
ing, loss of life, and destruction of prop- 


erty followed. For some months there- 
after, no progress was made, and on 
July 8, 1947 Egypt requested the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations to 
bring before the Security Council the 
problem of British troops in Egypt as 
an infringement of her sovereignty and 
contrary to the principles of the United 
Nations. Both Egyptian and British 
positions were again reviewed before the 
Security Council, and although the Se- 
curity Council attempted to agree on 
various resolutions none was found ac- 
ceptable, with the result that the stale- 
mated question was kept on the Coun- 
cil’s agenda where it might be further 
considered. 

The issues of 1919 are still unsolved. 
The withdrawal of British troops is sus- 
ceptible of agteement. That will prac- 
tically solve the problem of the Suez 
Canal. But in 1947, as in 1930, treaty 
negotiations have broken down on the 
question of the Sudan, for which at 
present there seems to be no answer 
satisfactory to both the British and the 
Egyptians. 


PALESTINE 


As World War II came to a close, no 
solution had been found for the Pal- 
estine problem. For over twenty-five 
years the British had made almost every 
effort to implement the Balfour Decla- 
ration—to provide a Jewish homeland 
in Palestine without interfering with 
the rights of the local Arab population. 
Suggestions of compromise had been 
refused by either the Arabs or the Zion- 
ists or both. In exasperation the Brit- 
ish issued the White Paper of 1939 es- 
tablishing a final proportion of Jews 
and Arabs by permitting only 75,000 
more Jewish immigrants to enter the 
country. 

The European refugee problem, how- 
ever, greatly increased the pressure for 
immigration, and President Truman re- 
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peatedly asked that 100,000 refugees be 
admitted immediately into Palestine. 
His suggestion ultimately resulted in 
the establishment of an Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry, which was set up 
December 10, 1945, and reported April 
20, 1946. The Committee concluded 
that Palestine appeared as the only ma- 
jor haven for refugees, that immediate 
independence in Palestine would result 
in civil strife, and that pending a new 
trusteeship, Palestine should remain un- 
der British mandate with less restriction 
on the sale of land. The two major 
recommendations were that 100,000 
refugees be admitted immediately and 
that a clear statement be made “that 
Palestine shall be neither a Jewish nor 
an Arab state.” Following this report 
an Anglo-American Cabinet Committee, 
presumably to implement the report, 
was established, which formulated the 
Morrison-Grady report of July 24, 1946. 
This provided for Arab and Jewish au- 
tonomy within a central government 
with wide powers including control of 
immigration. President Truman re- 
jected this plan and again requested 
immediate admission of 100,000 immi- 
grants. 

As a next step the British Govern- 
ment invited Arabs and Zionists to dis- 
cuss the matter. Only representatives 
of the Arab states attended the opening 
session, September 10, 1946. They de- 
manded a unitary state in Palestine in 
which the Jews would be limited to one- 
third of the total population, receiving 
approximately that number of posts in 
a cabinet which would have control, 
among other things, of immigration. 
After a few weeks in which no prog- 
ress was made, the conference was re- 
cessed. In the meantime, as in preced- 
ing months, .acts of terrorism were 
widespread, carried out for the most 
part by Jewish extremists. 

The British reconvened the confer- 
ence on January 27, 1947, with the Pal- 


estine Arab Higher Committee repre- 
sented and the Zionist representatives 
meeting informally with members of 
the British Government. Again these 
conferences proved unsuccessful, and on 
April 2, 1947 the whole question was 
turned over by the British to the United 
Nations with a request for a special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly to estab- 
lish a commission to study the problem. 
Accordingly a special session of the 
General Assembly convened on April 
28, 1947, and on May 13 it set up the 
United Nations Special Commission on 
Palestine. This commission made its 
investigation and published its report 
August 31, 1947. There was general 
agreement on a number of minor points, 
but a majority favored economic union 
but with territorial partition into Arab 
and Jewish states, while a minority pre- 
ferred Jewish and Arab states within a 
single federal state. 

This report was taken up by the Gen- 
eral Assembly September 1947, and 
turned over to an ad hoc committee. 
There was considerable debate, during 
which the British, on September 26, 
indicated that they were willing to con- 
sider the majority recommendations but 
refused to be fully responsible for put- 
ting them into effect, and the United 
States on October 11 and the Soviet 
Union two days later came out in fa- 
vor of the majority plan. There was 
strenuous opposition by the states of the 
Arab League, but the ad hoc committee 
finally reported favorably qn the ma- 
jority plan and the Assembly adopted 
it on November 29, 1947. ‘The decision 
was received with joy by the Zionists 
and with threats of violence by the 
Arabs. These threats were in fact car- 
ried out and the rioting and bloodshed 
amounted to a small war in ensuing 
weeks. This trouble and the problem 
of enforcing partition subsequently led 
the United States to withdraw its sup- 
port of partition and suggest a United 
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Nations trusteeship. Whether such a ful settlement than the mandate re- 
plan will offer any more hope of peace- mains to be seen. 
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The Great Powers in the New World Order 


By Rosert STRrausz-Hupt 


T THE close of World War II the — 


United States, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and Great Britain 
alone possessed resources large enough 
to meet the exacting demands of great- 
power status, if that status implies the 
capacity to wage large-scale war and to 
conduct an independent foreign policy. 
And by this token recent developments 
have put in doubt the position of Great 
Britain. 

The ideological cleavage between East 
and West is represented by the United 
States and Russia. The issue is joined 
between those two countries, and no 
member of the world community—even 
Great Britain—is powerful enough to 
remain aloof from the contest. It is 
this circumstance that marks the desue- 
tude of a world system dominated by 
the changing relationships of the na- 
tion-states of Europe and regulated, 
albeit haphazardly, by the balance of 
power. 

This process of ‘‘de-Europeanization” 
is the result of a sudden advance in the 
material standards of life in America 
and Asia and a world-wide geographical 
redistribution of population and eco- 
nomic productivity. The transforma- 
tion has been in the making for a long 
time, but two world wars have acceler- 
ated the rate of change beyond the 
gradual, less painful pace. 

Throughout history, similar changes 


‘in the material dimensions of state 


power and similar shifts in the power- 
political center of gravity have invari- 
ably been attended by heightened ten- 
sions in all realms of social existence. 
This age is no exception. However per- 
suasively ideologies now seek to spell 
out the revolutionary situation, they 
have not created it. 


PIVOTAL BRITISH CRISIS 


Although the world problem is posed 
by the power decline of Europe as a 
whole, its core is the crisis of Britain, 
which is the last of the great industrial 
and military powers of Europe and the 
one among the three surviving world 
powers most closely bound by trade, 
geography, and cultural intercourse to 
the fortunes of the Continent. 

The power position of a state is de- 
termined primarily by three interrelated 
factors: size and net-reproduction rate 
of population, proven natural resources, 
and industrial productive capacity and 
distribution of consumer goods. These 
factors set the limits not only of brute 
military strength but also of the range 
and effectiveness of a country’s strategy 
in world politics. There remains a con- 
siderable margin wherein operate the 
imponderables—accident, skill, and the 
things of the spirit—but these three 
“crude” factors supply the measure of 
power in the long run. 

Existing trends already indicate be- 
yond question that Britain’s proportion 
of the world’s total population, eco- 
nomic production, and military strength 
will decline rapidly during the two criti- 


` cal decades immediately ahead. 
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As regards population, Britain, with 
forty-six million, is outnumbered by the 
United States at the rate of three to 
one and by the Soviet Union at the rate 
of four to one. If population move- 
ments of the past can be taken as indi- 
cation of future growth—and the pre- 
dictive techniques of modern demog- 
raphy have proved accurate within very 
small margins of error—-then that dis- 
parity will at the end of another twenty 
years have increased slightly with re- 
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spect to the United States and quite 
substantially with respect to the Soviet 
Union. 

The productive capacity of Britain’s 
steel industry, a generation ago the 
largest in the world, is today, with four- 
teen million tons, about one-seventh of 
that of the United States and—-with due 
regard for the opaqueness of Soviet sta- 
tistics—hardly more than one-half of 
that of Russia. It is only slightly larger 
than the output of western Germany’s 
steel mills provided for under the re- 
vised yet still severely restrictive level- 
of-industry plan. 

Exhaustion of domestic deposits ren- 
ders Britain increasingly dependent on 
importation of iron ores. Moreover, the 
British Isles do not bear commercially 
important deposits of nonferrous metals, 
except for a certain amount of tin. 
Thus the expansion during World War 
T of metallurgical industries increased 
Britain’s dependence on raw material 


imports and the relative value of coal, 


as exchange value in world trade; for 
the mineral wealth of Britain, in con- 
trast to the rich and diversified mineral 
resources of the United States and Rus- 
sia, consists mainly of coal. British coal 
production has averaged during the last 
ten years about two-fifths of that of 
the United States; the average annual 
output of a British miner is one-sixth 
of that of an American miner. 
Although output per worker in some 
British trades is high, the average for all 
trades is one-third lower than in the 
United States, and the differential of 
worker efficiency corresponds closely to 
the three-to-two ratio (in favor of the 
United States) of mechanical energy 
generated per worker. The decline of 
Britain’s share in world productivity, 
particularly as regards the output of 
heavy industry—which was the eco- 
nomic mainstay of British political and 
naval power—is compounded by the loss 
of overseas investments and political 


control over the richest areas of south- 
eastern Asia and the Middle East. 


IRREVOCABLE Loss 


It can be argued that Britain’s cur- 
rent embarrassments are no measure of 
her capacity for recovery; that Brit- 
ish engineering skill and scientific in- 
genuity, which indeed still lead the 
world in some of the most highly com- 
petitive fields of Western techniques, 
will compensate by quality what Brit- 
ain has lost in quantity; and that no 
appraisal of British power is valid which 
leaves out of account the combined re- 
sources of the British Commonwealth. 

Yet the present crisis of British power 
is not a fortuitous phase; it would have 
occurred, although in attenuated form, 
had World War II never been fought. 
Were Britain to recover in the next ten 
years most of the ground she has lost 
since 1939, she would still be unable to 
resume her relative position, for the 
United States and Russia cannot be ex- 
pected to stand still in the race of in- 
dustrial competition and scientific prog- 
ress. The geographical dispersion of 
the Commonwealth and the secular 
trend towards more, not less, independ- 
ence on the part of its members, pre- 
clude that strategical and political con- 
solidation which the United States 
achieved in war by brilliant improvisa- 
tion and which the Soviet Union main- 
tains in peace by rigid controls. 

Moreover, the bulk of the manpower 
and industrial plant of the Common- 
wealth is situated in the British Isles, 
which now are a small outpost of Eu- 
rope, a condition which will continue 
practically unchanged for the foresee- 
able future and which exposes the heart 
and center of imperial defense to the 
brunt of air-borne attack launched from 
the Continent. Neither Britain alone 
nor Britain joined by the Dominions 
and overseas possessions can meet the 
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exacting standards of great-power status 
in the age of shrunken spaces. 


UNITED STATES POTENTIAL 


There is hardly any need to elaborate 
on the inferences suggested by the 
analysis of the British case as regards 
the United States potential. During 
the period from 1941 to 1947 the ex- 
ports of the United States, including 
lend-lease supplies and outright gifts 
and subsidies, exceeded imports by fifty 
billion dollars. This prodigious per- 
formance was superimposed on a war 
mobilization which equipped two am- 
phibious armies, launched a navy ex- 
ceeding in tonnage and firepower all the 
world’s navies combined and a merchant 
fleet more than twice as large as that of 
Britain in 1939, ventured two billion 
dollars on a mere experiment in nuclear 
physics, and left the civilian economy 
not only virtually intact but capable of 
resuming production for nonmilitary use 
at a rate exceeding prewar highs. 


Despite precipitous contraction of 


military force, the annual budget of 
United States military aviation is 3.5 
billion dollars, which is more than three 
and a half times as large as that of Brit- 
ain and larger than the expenditure for 
air defense of all other countries ex- 
cept Russia. 

The leadership of the United States 
in the mass application of scientific dis- 
coveries to military techniques is backed 
by private and public research organi- 
zations staffed by the world’s largest 
and most differentiated corps of scien- 
tists and technicians, and generously 
financed. 

No one can now predict with cer- 
tainty what will be the shape of a fu- 
ture war, just as in 1939 no one’s 
imagination encompassed the incipient 
conflict in its totality. Yet for the 
present, the strategic position of the 
United States, reinforced by a long 
string of Pacific, Asiatic, and Arctic 


bases and uncontested command of the 
high seas, appears impregnable, more 
impregnable even than the position of 
Britain at the Victorian apogee of her 
power, 

There are, it is true, flaws here and 
there in the material fabric of Ameri- 
can power: the profligate consumption 
in peace and war-of certain raw mate- 
rials, notably the high-grade iron ores 
of the Mesabi Range and certain alloy 
metals, suggests legitimate concern as to 
the competitive position of the United 
States relative to such countries as Rus- 
sia and India, which have not as yet as 
systematically explored and tapped their 
huge mineral resources. The growth of 
the American population is bound to 
level off within the foreseeable future, 
whereas substantial increases will swell 
the manpower potential of the Slavic 
and Asiatic races. 

Yet none of these developments, 
highly probable and ominous as they 
may be, can substantially affect the 
structure of American power during the 
next few years. And the decision as to 
what will be the nature of the world 
order for generations to come will be 
settled in the next few years. 


THe Great MATCH 


Since Britain fails to qualify for the 
role of third great power and cannot 
join the Russian camp—dependent as 
western Europe will be for years to 
come on economic assistance from 
America and intolerable as is the idea 
of the subordination of Britain to Rus- 
sian policy—the crux of the world 
situation is the relation of American 
power to Russian power. 

Mr. Molotov stated in his philippic 
of December 12, 1947 that the cost in 
material damage of World War II to 
Russia is 185 billion dollars. The loss 
in lives is estimated at 20 million. Al- 
though data volunteered by the Soviet 
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Government on economic matters are 


rarely susceptible of verification and ° 


estimates of population losses caused by 
war are notoriously unreliable, it is cer- 
tain that Russia’s wounds were deep 
and have not healed. On the other 
hand, the Soviet Government main- 
tained in 1947 an army of four million 
men, exposed to public view striking de- 
velopments in military aviation, exacted 
significant contributions in tools, skills 
and labor, and consumption goods from 
` occupied areas and friendly states, ex- 
pected confidently to attain by 1960 
the production goal of 50 million tons 
of steel set by Stalin in 1946, and pro- 
fessed itself unimpressed by levels of 
war technology attained elsewhere. 

Yet there is impressive evidence 
showing that the Soviet Union cannot 
match the power of the United States 
where power matters most, namely, in 
the strategic no man’s land between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
The Truman Doctrine has led the 
United States to Greece and Turkey 
and thus to the threshold of Russia’s 
richest province, the Ukraine, and prin- 
cipal storehouse of oil, the Caucasus. 
In Iran, the diplomatic initiative of the 
United States advanced the limits of 
. American influence to the shores of the 
Caspian—for Russia the equivalent of 
. Lake Superior. Nowhere has Russia 
met by force, or even a show of force, 
the extension ‘of American power be- 
yond the demarcation lines of inter- 
‘Allied strategy in 1945. By this crucial 
test of geopolitical strategy, the in- 
feriority of the Soviet Union becomes 
flagrantly apparent. 

Under prevailing conditions there can 
be no question that the United States 
can, by means short of war, impose its 
will everywhere except in the Russian- 
occupied zones of Europe and Asia and 
the Russian satellite states. By sta- 
tistical count, the issue of a test of 
force is a foregone conclusion. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


Yet American foreign policy has not 
conformed to the realities of power. 
The substance of the peace settlements 
actually concluded and the dim shape of 
the emergent world order are strangely 
alien to the conceptions of American 
foreign policy. Uneasiness and doubt 
permeate American collective thought of 
the peace. 

The explanation of the paradox is no 
less obvious than are the contradictions 
of American foreign policy. 

According to Sumner Welles, former 
Under Secretary of State, President 
Roosevelt's policy can be summed up as 
follows: ? Roosevelt concentrated on 
keeping the Soviet Union in the war 
against Germany and simultaneously on 
drawing it into wholeheatted co-opera- 
tion within the United Nations. This 
policy rested on two assumptions: (1) 
that the concessions that would have to 
be made to the Soviet Union would not 
prove too costly to the United States 
and other interested parties, thus en- 
dangering the peace structure from the 
start; and (2) that the common stake 
of the Soviet Union and the other na- 
tions in the peace, and the gradual 
evolution of their respective social and 
economic systems toward some middle 
ground, would cause the “disruptive 
force of Communism” to subside. 

Roosevelt’s third major assumption, 
implicit in the great postwar conception 
of American diplomacy, was that Great 
Britain, although weaker in relation to 
the rest of the world than she had been 
in the nineteenth century, would be able 
to carry the burden of great-power re- 
sponsibilities in the making of the peace. 
For the President envisioned that upon 
all great issues of common concern the 
three great powers would seek agree- 
ment by consultation, and that the post- 


1 Sumner Welles, Where Are We Heading? 
(New York, 1946), pp. 100-106. 
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war order and the United Nations would 
be based on the solid rock of concerted 
Big Three policy. 

As for concrete political and terri- 
torial objectives, American policy aimed 
at the liquidation of the totalitarian re- 
gimes of Germany, Italy, and Japan 
and at nullification of territorial changes 
made by the Axis powers. “There was 
no thought . . . of an entirely new set- 
tlement. After all, the war was being 
fought against those who had violated 
the legal boundaries and had presumed 
to redraw the map of Europe to suit 
their own purpose.” ? 

Nor were political conceptions tinged 
by a desire for radical solutions. Thus 
central Europe was to be neutralized 


as a source of military aggression, but 


its future political orientation was to be 
left to the play of the “open market” of 
a free political life. In this American 
view it was to the mutual interest of 
the Big Three to achieve a settlement 
which would preclude the Continent’s 
being again used as a base for ageres- 
sion, yet to leave the political and eco- 
nomic life of Europe to self-determina- 
tion. In the realm of political ideas 
the influences of the Western democ- 
racies and the Soviet Union would com- 
pete, but the conflict need not be 
feared as long as everyone played by 
the rules and no one employed force. 

These are the bare bones of Ameri- 
can policy in Europe and Asia as con- 
ceived by President Roosevelt and be- 
queathed to his successor. 


CONSEQUENCES OF CONCESSIONS 


No one can now say whether these as- 
sumptions, made under peculiar circum- 
stances known as yet only to a small 
number of men, were or were not justi- 
fied. They did not prove serviceable 
guideposts in the march of events. The 

2 John C. Campbell, “The Territorial Settle- 


ment,” Foreign Affairs, Vol 26, No. 1 (1947), 
p. 197, 


United Nations had hardly come to 
grips with its first controversial busi- 
ness, the cases oi Iran and Greece, 
when the stringent limitations of great- 
power unanimity became apparent. 
Whatever accomplishments can be 
chalked up on the credit side of the 
United Nations, it did not furnish the 
medium for relieving great-power ten- 
sions, a fact most omniously apparent 
in failure to achieve agreement on the 
crucial issue of international armament 
control. Although at Yalta and Pots- 
dam the United States had acknowl- 
edged implicitly, and in most essential 
details explicitly, the Soviet Union’s 
territorial accessions and special inter- 
ests in eastern Europe, sharp differences 
on the exact terms of those exceedingly 
vague agreements, such as the nature of 
the “democratic” regimes to be estab- 
lished in Poland and Rumania and the 
western frontiers of Poland, reopened 
virtually every single concrete issue that 
“unanimity” had supposedly smothered 
into compromise. 

The transmutations of American 
policy from Yalta to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in December 1947 
can be explained rationally only thus: 
They reflected a growing realization 
that the strategical and political conse- 
quences of concessions made to Rus- 
sia far exceeded American expectations 
keyed to the restoration of the order 
which the aggressor had sought to over-, 
throw; and hence those concessions 
prejudiced the transcendent objective of 
United States policy, namely, main- . 
tenance of the balance of power in Eu- 
rope and Asia.? 


ASSUMPTIONS REVERSED 


Again, if American policy is shaped 
by reasonable interpretations of facts 


8 For a concise statement of United States 
doctrines see W. W. Rostow, “American For- 
eign Policy,’ The Fortnightly, Nos. 167 and 
168 (1947). 
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and probabilities rather than by neuro- 
sis, President Roosevelt’s first cardinal 
assumption must be considered as hav- 
ing given way to another and contrary 
assumption: the Soviet Union seeks not 
only to consolidate and increase its 
power in all the areas it occupies or con- 
trols through friendly governments and 
_ factions, but also to extend Soviet power 
into neighboring areas, and to this pur- 
pose exploits the revolutionary elements 
which indeed exist in the social and 
economic situation of virtually every 
country forming part of the Eurasian 
“debated ground” between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

This conception of Soviet policy, the 
exact antithesis of that which prompted 
American policy at Yalta, implied a 
logical extension: the threat of Soviet 
domination of the Eurasian continent. 
As a matter of course, the second car- 
dinal assumption fell to the ground, 
for the rapid deterioration of Soviet- 
American relations was paced by the 
lusty revival of the “disruptive force of 
Communism.” It is this eruption of 
ideological warfare that swamped the 
“middle ground” upon which the two 
systems were to have met and gradually 
adjusted their differences, a hope based 
—as the socialist parties of Europe can 
_attest—on a singular misreading of the 
history of Marxist heresies and schisms. 

Although the hardening of what were 
intended as provisional demarcation 
lines between the Allied armies in Ger- 
many into political, economic, and 
ideological barriers was the most obvi- 
ous symptom of mounting Soviet-Ameri- 
can tension, similar lines of insulation 
appeared throughout the length of Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, and the Far 
East. Nothing illustrates better the 
schizophrenia of American foreign 
policy, caught between the assumptions 
of Yalta and the realities of Soviet 
diplomacy, than the persistent attempt 
to find in China that “middle ground” 


solution——a coalition government with 
Communist participation—which Ameri- 
can foreign policy had been constrained 
to reject everywhere in Europe and, for 
that matter, in nearby Korea. 


Soviet ADVANTAGES 


The complexity of the problem facing 
the United States eludes mere strategi- 
cal analysis. In a less dynamic age, 
such neat arrangements as certain com- 
binations of army divisions, naval ton- 
nage, and strategical localities furnished 
a fairly exact clue to the nature of the 
prevailing balance of power. Soviet 
control of the European continent and 
eastern Asia, gauged in terms of pre- 
atomic warfare, would confront the 


United States with a relatively simple 


challenge; and, conversely, the exist- 
ence of strong independent powers in 
these areas would supply reasonable 
guarantees of American security. In 
the age of air-borne missiles with atomic 
and bacteriological war heads, the 
United States is exposed to aggression 
no matter what power combinations are 
formed throughout the rimlands of 
Eurasia, 

However, the balance-of-power con- 
cept has lost none of its validity; it has 
acquired a subtler meaning. Although 
for the United States the military sig- 
nificance of control of Europe and east- 
ern Asia may be debatable, its implica- 
tion gauged by every other yardstick of 
national power is not so. Soviet domi- 
nation would spell not only political 
and economic isolation for the United 
States but an intolerable strain on the 
very institutions which it is the mission 
of military power to defend. 

The stake of the United States in 
peacemaking is thus the political, as well 
as the military, security of the coun- 
try. The security of the United States 
is plainly dependent on the social and 
economic well-being which alone can 
buttress the independence of the Euro- 
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pean community and the peoples of 
Asia. It should therefore be obvious 
that the United States faces odds vastly 
greater than are indicated by military 
and strictly power-political assessment 
of national security, and that Soviet 
diplomacy has enormous advantages de- 
fying statistical analysis of comparative 
power. 

For one thing, the United States must 
assume, especially in matters of eco- 
nomic policy, an affirmative position 
and must incur risks which the essen- 
tially negative position of the Kremlin, 
waiting for the inevitable crisis of 
Western capitalism and the American 
slump, does not entail. The United 
States faces the immense and unex- 
plored problems of world reconstruc- 
tion, the great unknowns in the equa- 
tion of American resources and the 
world’s needs, whereas the Soviet lead- 
ers can concentrate on familiar prob- 
lems of political warfare. They can 
control most of the information which 
reaches the Russian public and the peo- 
ple of satellite states, and are able to 
prepare the ground for any shift of 
policy they may choose to make, be it 
ever so inconsistent or unfamiliar; they 
can, in the last resort, count on Asiatic 
capacity for endurance. 

By contrast, the United States must 
deal. notably in Europe, with highly 
volatile psychological factors such as 
the stubborn particularisms of free peo- 
ples, a fact rendered doubly complex by 
the nature of the institutions and social 
structure of the American people them- 
selves. Perhaps the greatest single ad- 
vantage of Soviet leadership is that no 
Western democracy can suddenly launch 
aggressive war or even secretly prepare 
defensive war. The Soviet rulers can 
therefore center their energies upon 
their own policy, choose their own pace 
in its execution, and move rapidly and 
without public fanfare toward their ob- 
jectives. 


SOVIET OBJECTIVES 


What Soviet objectives are as regards 
the postwar order is no mystery, the 
somewhat puzzling public debate on the 
“sources of Soviet conduct’ notwith- 
standing. In Europe, the territorial ac- 
cessions of the Soviet Union are tanta- 
mount to restoration of the strategical 
position of the Czarist Empire, im- 
proved by the incorporation of eastern 
East Prussia, Ruthenia, and northern 
Bukovina; in the Far East, the Yalta 
Agreement returned to Russia the Czar- 
ist stronghold at the tip of the Liaotung 
Peninsula and the southern part of 
Sakhalin, and added the entire Kurile 
chain to Russia’s holdings. ‘These are 
accomplished facts. The process of 
consolidation of Soviet control over Fin- 
land, Slavic Europe, Rumania, Hungary, 
Albania, the occupied zones of Germany 
and Austria, Sinkiang, Outer Mongolia, 
northern Manchuria, and northern Korea 
is in various stages of completion. But 
the general pattern is fairly uniform as 
regards method, and allows for little 
speculation as regards ultimate purpose. 

That purpose is the exact antithesis 
of that of American policy, and, with 
due regard for the ruling Soviet pre- 
conceptions on the one hand and the 
objectives of American foreign policy 
on the other, it can be nothing else. 
The first step toward an understanding 
of the American-Soviet conflict is to 
recognize that each contestant operates 
from a set of logical assumptions. 

It cannot be proved nor can it be dis- 
proved that the pure doctrine of Marx- 
ism-modified-by-Leninism now governs 
the intellectual processes of the Soviet 
leaders, or that that doctrine has been 
set aside in favor of Russian national, 
as opposed to world revolutionary, max- 
ims of foreign policy. Interesting as 
this question may be from the point of 
view of social psychology, it has little 
bearing on practical politics, the kind of 
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politics that will shape the postwar 
order throughout the next few decisive 
years. Lenin wrote that “it is incon- 
ceivable that the Soviet republic should 
continue for a long period side by side 
with imperialist states; ultimately one 
or the other must conquer”; and this 
sentiment received the sanction of Stal- 
in’s unqualified approval in his own 
Essays in Leninism. Both agreed in 
their writings that a crisis in Western 
capitalism—its failure to maintain its 
power by production and full employ- 
ment—must lead to aggressive national- 
ism in the form of imperialism or 
fascism. The Soviet Union must there- 
fore prepare for war by attaining in- 
dustrial and technical equality with the 
potential aggressors, the capitalist states. 
Only that equality, reinforced by the 
allegiance of Communist parties abroad, 
the political strength of Soviet institu- 
tions, and the strategical advantages of 
Russian geography, can ensure military 
victory. Once that victory is won, the 
Soviet Socialist state enjoys that se- 
curity which permits advance toward 
the final dialectical stage: the “‘wither- 
ing away” of the “organs of repression,” 
which is the sole justification for tempo- 
rary despotism and privations imposed 
upon the masses. 


Soviet VIEW OF THE FUTURE 


Although this summary omits the 
finer points of doctrine, it expresses the 
Soviet view of the future. That view 
has never been revised by public pro- 
nouncements; it is an integral part of 
Soviet education and ‘foreign propa- 
ganda; and, once the underlying prem- 
ises are granted, it fits the condition 
which has confronted the Soviet Union 
for many years and continues to con- 
front it now. 

From this coherent view of the fu- 
ture flows the main strength of the 
Soviet Union. It supplies a grandiose 
apology for the concentration of power 


to the point of absolute control of every 
human agency. It exercises a powerful 
attraction, a blend of the secular spell 
of efficiency and the timeless lure of 
fatalism, upon efficient and sensitive 
men in all countries and from all layers 
of society, upon the masses of central 
and eastern Europe who have suffered 
under all kinds of crude or sublimated 
dictatorships, and upon any country in 
Europe and Asia to which the war be- 
queathed economic distress and politi- 
cal chaos. The methods for exploiting 
intellectual attraction and revolutionary 
situations can be found, outlined in 
minute detail, in the ample texts of 
Communist pedagogy currently used in 
Russia and abroad. 


Poticy oy PENETRATION 


Soviet foreign policy, like American 
foreign policy, now seeks to secure po- 
litical rather than military objectives. 
Because of its present material weak- 
ness, the Soviet Union is mainly con- 
cerned with ensuring security by 
strengthening its alliances. Soviet 
policy is not based on military conquest 
but on penetration—until the breakdown 
of Western economy creates the familiar 
revolutionary situation. Thus Russian 
policy is to retain the strategical po- 
sitions now held by Russian forces, to 
Maintain subservient governments in 
the outer zone of Russian political 
domination, and to integrate these satel- 
lite states into a larger Soviet federa- 
tion which would be closed to the eco- 
nomic influence of the United States 
and cohesive enough to meet the tests 
of ideological, if not military, warfare. 
This represents, for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, the principal interest of the Soviet 
Union in the construction of postwar 
order. 


Tre Lesson or History 


There is no historical precedent for 
this world-wide confrontation of two 
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great powers and the virtual disappear- 
ance of uncommitted power, nay, of all 
neutral ground. Viewed on economic 
terms alone, the two giants could con- 
ceivably live side by side without com- 
ing to blows, for each is amply endowed 
with “living space” and opportunities of 
economic expansion. On all other 
grounds, ideological and cultural di- 
vergencies, and the anticipatory nature 
of power politics, a clash appears in- 
evitable in the light of historical ex- 
perience. Neither that. part of the 
world led by the United States nor that 
dominated by the Soviet Union is 
sealed to ideological permeation; neither 
of the. two powers is immune to the 
fears which under similar historical 
situations have invariably led to war 
no matter how deeply statesmen and 
peoples had vowed to eschew it. 


SOLUTION: EUROPEAN REVIVAL 


It is symptomatic of the deep un- 
easiness pervading contemporary think- 
ing on the peace settlement that the dis- 
dainful attitude so characteristic of the 
historiography of the last hundred years 
toward the accomplishments of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, its dominating ideas 
and chief personalities, is giving way 
to a more thoughtful appraisal of that 
essay in peacemaking which need not 
shirk comparison with other awkward 
and more recent experiments. It is 
true that that achievement now seems 
marred by the participants’ manifest 
unawareness that they were living in 
the opening decades of the industrial 
revolution; yet present-day analogies 
of obtuseness as regards the changing 
technological scene are not lacking. 

The statesmen of Vienna were indeed 
conservative politicians. They were in- 
spired by two “conservative” principles: 
that an enduring peace involves bal- 
anced power in world politics and a 
“just equilibrium” of social forces at 


home; and that the essence of peace- 
making is to subdue, not to exacerbate, 
the national antagonisms which had 
been vented in war. Their guiding star 
was the concept of “general European 
interest” transcending that of any single 
state or national group. 

It bespeaks the genius of Winston 
Churchill that he, sooner than his fel- 
low craftsmen, perceived that European 
integration might solve the problem of 
the devolution of power concentration, 
and that a united Europe might play 
the role of the third power which he 
knew Britain was no longer able to fill. 
Not that a united Europe could become 
an independent military power, a match ' 
for the United States or the Soviet 
Union! The scheme for European 
domination of the world lies buried 
with Adolf Hitler in the ruins of the 
Reichchancellery. Because of the high 
degree of centralization which modern 
military power demands, the German- 
inhabited and highly industrialized cen- 
ter of a European military camp would 
attain the dominant position it failed to 
gain in two world wars; and Europe will 
never accede freely to German domi- 
nation. 

But geography furnishes a solution 
to this problem. The industrial power- 
house and potential armory of Germany 
lies on the Rhine, and the Rhine Valley 
forms an integral part of western Eu- 
rope. Its control, operated jointly by 
the states of western Europe-—-a Rhine 
Valley Authority—-would guarantee the 
efficient co-ordination of western Euro- 
pean economic resources as well as the 
internal security of the Continent. The 
age of European military supremacy 
has passed. Europe, however, can rise 
again as one of the world’s great eco- 
nomic and cultural centers, and become 
an effective makeweight in the political 
balance of power. The European peace 
settlement will determine with consider- 
able finality how well or how badly the 
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emergent global order will function. 
That is why European recovery is es- 
sential for the making of a peaceful 
world order. “Only in a Europe which 
is recovering from the war can peace be 
made,” wrote Walter Lippmann. 

The universal problem of the peace 
is the reintegration of Western society. 
This task is insoluble by way of fur- 
ther concentration of power. It is, for 
the next few years, a task of restora- 
tion, of “building down,” and, specifi- 
cally, of restoring the autonomy of Eu- 
rope. Only if the United States can 
evolve a world policy facilitating the 
autonomous development of other peo- 
ples—only then will American power 
symbolize world unity and bring to 
fruition the noble scheme of a world 
order under law, a power even greater 
than American power. It is this chal- 
lenge that tests the true worth of the 
American people, who would still have 
to meet this test were the Soviet Union 
and its works to disappear forthwith 
from this earth. 


The time for decision is indeed now, 
for the century ahead is the epoch of 
the rise of Asia. In all likelihood, the 
problems of the West will be dwarfed 
in the lifetime of this generation by the 
problems of Asia, of- which the release 
of Asia’s latent biological, energies is 
but one. Thus the period of grace al- 
lowed for the restoration of a viable 
Western community—viable because it 
is a unity of diverse, freely functioning 
parts—is a matter of two decades at 
best. If this brief span of time is not 
put to use, then it is almost certain that 
the cumulative effect of great-power 
tensions and mounting pressure over 
Asia will be cataclysmic. The revival 
of Europe as a center of political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural influence is the 
world problem in this, the critical pe- 
riod of transition. Perhaps it cannot be 
solved; perhaps the creative powers of 
the West have withered beyond the 
hope of reinvigoration. But the solu- 
tion of the problem is the only dis- 
cernible alternative to war in our times. 


Robert Strausz-Hupé, associate professor of poltscal science at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, was in the service of the United States Government from 
1942 to 1946; he is the author of Geopolitics (1942) and The Balance of Tomorrow 
(1945), and from 1939 to 1941 he was associate editor of Current History. 


Interim Governments and Occupation Regimes 


By Rocer H. WELLS 


T THE Moscow Conference of 

Foreign Ministers (October 1943), 
the great powers agreed to continue 
their close wartime collaboration in the 
period following the end of hostilities. 
One of the ways in which collaboration 
was implemented was through the crea- 
tion of Allied control commissions or 
councils. These were set up in the con- 
quered enemy states—Germany, Japan, 
Italy, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, and 
Rumania—and also in “liberated” Aus- 
tria and Korea. This paper aims to 
summarize the experience with Allied 
control commissions down to the end 
of 1947.4 


THE ALLIES IN ITALY 


Italy was the first proving ground for 
the Moscow principles of Allied collabo- 
ration. The original armistice agree- 
ment with Italy (September 3, 1943) 
said nothing about an Allied control 
commission; this was provided in the 
additional armistice conditions of Sep- 
tember 29 which called for the appoint- 
ment of a control commission “repre- 
sentative of the United Nations.” ? 
The functions of the commission were: 
to enforce the surrender terms under 
the orders of the Allied Commander in 
Chief; to ensure the conformation of 
the Italian Government to the require- 
ments of an Allied base of operations; 
and to act as the organ through which 
the policy of the United Nations should 
be expressed to the Italian Government. 

1 Much useful information on Allied control 
commissions may be found in Hajo Holborn, 
American Military Government: Its Organiza- 
tion and Policies (Washington, 1947). 

2 See United States and Italy 1936-1946, 


Documentary Record, State Department, Eu- 
ropean Series No 17 (Washington, 1946). 
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Meanwhile, the Moscow Conference 
of Foreign Ministers had formulated 
the Declaration Regarding Italy (Oc- 
tober 30, 1943). Although not officially 
directed to the Allied Control Commis- 
sion for Italy, it was regarded as the 
terms of reference for that body. The 
Declaration included not only negative 
objectives such as the elimination of 
Fascists and Fascist institutions, but 
also positive measures such as the crea- 
tion of democratic organs of local gov- 
ernment and the granting of freedom of 
speech, press, religion, and association 
as far as military operations permitted. 

The Moscow Conference created two 
additional agencies. For the purpose 
of continuous consultation on European 
political affairs, it established in Lon- 
don the European Advisory Commis- 
sion on which the United States, Brit- 
ain, and the Soviet Union were repre- 
sented. “European political affairs” 
would naturally include Italy, although 
in fact the EAC had much more to do 
with Germany and Austria and the con- 
trol councils set up in those states. The 
EAC was superseded by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers created- by the Pots- 
dam Conference (July-August 1945). 


Consolidation of functions 


The second body was the Advisory 
Council for Italy. On this, the United 
States, Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
the French Committee of National Lib- 


‘eration were to be represented, with 


Greece and Yugoslavia also given a 
voice because of their special interests. 


`The Advisory Council was charged with 
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dealing with day-to-day questions, otber 
than military operations, and with mak- 
ing recommendations designed to co- 
ordinate Allied policy with regard to 


l 
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Italy. The Council met from time to 
time but was never particularly impor- 
tant. Its last meeting was held on Sep- 
tember 14, 1945.3 ' 

The Allied Control Commission for 
Italy was established on November 10, 
1943 and was abolished on January 31, 
1947.4 The formal president of the 
ACC was the Allied Commander in 
Chief, but the active head was the 
deputy president or chief commissioner. 
The Commission was divided into four 
sections and six independent subcom- 
missions. In the beginning, military 
government was separate from the ACC, 
but the two were consolidated in Janu- 
ary 1944.5 The chief commissioner of 
the ACC became at the same time the 
chief civil affairs officer of military gov- 
ernment. 

The only distinction between the two 
branches of the consolidated organiza- 
tion was that Allied military govern- 
ment confined its functioning to terri- 
tory where administration by Allied 
forces was still necessary, whereas the 
ACC operated in regions which had 
been restored to Italian administration 
acting under ACC supervision. The 
ACC’s task was complicated by the 
Jong-drawn-out resistance of the Ger- 
man armed forces. Nevertheless, the 
work of removing Fascists and of elimi- 
nating Fascist institutions was pushed, 
problems of economic restoration were 
grappled with, and emergency relief 
supplies were provided. 


Reduction of functions 


Since the object of the ACC was to 
get an Italian democratic government 
into operation, the more closely this 
goal was approached the more the ACC 


3 Holborn, op. cit note 1 supra, pp. 20-21. , 

4 State Department Bulletin, Vol. 16 (1947), 
p. 1258 n. 

5 See the Commission’s report, A Review of 
Allied Military Government and of the Alied 
Commission in Italy, July 10, 1943-May 2, 
1945 (Rome, 1945). 


contracted its power. In October 1944 
its name was changed to “Allied Com- 
mission.” By a Combined-Chiefs-of- 
Staff directive of January 30, 1945, the 
advisory role of the Commission was 
further emphasized. Its Political Sec- 
tion was abolished; the Italian Govern- 
ment was given the right to resume 
diplomatic relations with Allied and 
neutral powers and its appointments and 
legislative decrees were no longer sub- 
ject to AC approval. 

Because of the prolonged struggle 
over the Italian peace treaty (the treaty 
did, not go into effect until September 
15, 1947), the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in May 1946 agreed to a revision 
of the Italian armistice terms under 
which the functions of the AC were 
further reduced as far as most of Italy 
was concerned. On June 2 and 3, 1946 
an Italian constituent assembly and par- 
liament was elected and the monarchy 
was abolished by popular referendum. 
On the other hand, the problem of 
Trieste and the neighboring territory 
was so critical that Allied occupation 
and military government in Venezia 
Giulia had to be maintained in full 
vigor.’ 


Exclusion of Russia 


The Allied Commission (and also 
Allied military government in Italy) 
was throughout its history conducted 
exclusively as a joint British-American 
agency. ‘The Soviet Union and France 
were each represented on the Commis- 
sion by an observer or nonvoting mem- 
ber. The Soviet Union and France did 
have equal representation on the Euro- 
pean Advisory Council, but, as already 
noted, that body had no real authority. 
The Soviet Union repeatedly criticized 
its practical exclusion from Italian af- 


6 See Mary E. Bradshaw, “Military Con- 
trol of Zone A in Venezia Giulia,” State De- 
partment Buletin, Vol. 16 (1947), pp. 1257- 
72, 
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fairs.’ The exclusion could be justified 
on various grounds. The Soviet Union 
did not share in the military responsi- 
bilities of the theater. Moreover, it was 
difficult enough to reconcile British and 
American ideas, without having to con- 
_ sider other national viewpoints as well. 
Nevertheless, the Allied Commission for 
Italy was a bad precedent for the Allied 
control commissions of eastern Europe, 
where the Soviet Union was in a po- 
sition to act unilaterally if it so de- 
sired.® 


BUŁGARIA, FINLAND, HUNGARY, 
RUMANIA 


The armistice agreements concluded 
with Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, and 
Rumania each provided for an Allied 
control commission on which the three 
major powers (two in the case of Fin- 
land, since the United States had not 
declared war on Finland and was not a 
party to the armistice) were repre- 
sented.® Since the provisions relating 
to control commissions were substan- 
tially alike in all the agreements, the 
Hungarian agreement may be quoted 
as typical. Article XVIII and Annex F 
of that agreement read as follows: 


For the whole of the period of the armi- 
stice there will be established in Hungary 
an Allied Control Commission which will 
regulate and supervise the execution of the 
armistice terms under the chairmanship of 


T Byrnes says that at Potsdam, Molotov 
complained that the Soviet representative on 
the Allied Commission for Italy was not re- 
ceiving proper attention. See James F Byrnes, 
Speaking Frankly (New York, 1947), p. 74. 

8 John C. Campbell, The United States in 
World Affairs, 1945-1947 (New York, 1947), 
p. 54. 

9 The texts of the armistice agreements may 
be found as follows: Bulgaria, signed October 
18, 1944, State Department Bulletin, Vol. 11 
(1944), pp. 492-94; Finland, signed September 
19, 1944, ibid., Vol 12 (1945), pp. 261-68; 
Hungary, signed January 20, 1945, ibid., Vol. 
12 (1945), pp. 83 ff.; Rumania, signed Sep- 
tember 12, 1944, ibid, Vol. 11 (1944), pp. 
289-92. 


the representative of the Allied (Soviet) 
High Command and with the participation 
of the representatives of the United King- 
dom and the United States. During the 
period between the coming into force of 
the armistice and the conclusion of hostili- 
ties against Germany, the Allied Control 
Commission will be under the general di- 
rection of the Allied (Soviet) High Com- 
mand.... 

The Government of Hungary and its or- 
gans shall fulfill all the instructions of the 
Allied Control Commission arising out of ` 
the execution of the armistice agreement. 
The Allied Control Commission will set up 
special organs or sections entrusting them, 
respectively, with the execution of various 
functions. In addition, the Allied Control 
Commission may have its officers in vari- 
ous parts of Hungary. 


At the Potsdam Conference, the Big 
Three agreed to a revision of control 
commission procedures in Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania.° Among 
other things, the revised procedures 
specifically guaranteed to the United 
States and British representatives on 
the commissions the right to receive 
copies of all communications, reports, 
and other documents which might be of 
interest to their governments.“ 

The principal controversies involving 
the Allied control commissions in Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania centered 
not so much upon the execution of armi- 
stice provisions but rather upon the im- 
plementation of the Declaration on Lib- 
erated Europe formulated by the Crimea 
Conference at Yalta in February 1945.1? 
The Declaration, an American proposal, 
reaffirmed the Atlantic Charter and em- 
phasized the joint responsibility of the 
United States, Britain, and the Soviet 
Union to assist in establishing interim 
governments “broadly representative of 


10 “Report on the Tripartite Conference of 
Berlin,” XII, State Department Bulletin, Vol. 
13 (1945), pp. 153-61. 

11 State Department Bulletin, Vol, 16 (1947), 
p. 1161. 

12 Ibid , Vol. 12 (1945), pp. 213-16. 
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all democratic elements in the popula- 
tion and pledged to the earliest possible 
establishment through free elections of 
governments responsive to the will of 
the people.” 

All of this was to be accompanied by 
the destruction of the last vestiges of 
nazism and fascism. ‘The Declaration 
assumed that the words used had the 
same meaning to all who read them. 
Unfortunately, this was and is not the 
case. ‘Democratic?’ and “fascist” as 
used by Soviet representatives do not 
have the same connotations that they 
possess for British and Americans. In 
addition to these fundamental ideologi- 
cal differences, the Soviet Union was de- 
termined that the liberated states bor- 
dering it should have regimes friendly 
to it and that opposition elements would 


not be tolerated. Consequently, Ameri- ` 


can-British efforts to support free elec- 
tions and democratic governments in 
eastern Europe have almost completely 
failed.** 


Unilateral Sovtet action 


The Crimea Conference was hardly 
over when a crisis developed in Ru- 
mania (February 24—-March 6, 1945). 
The result was that the Radescu gov- 
ernment was overthrown by the direct 
intervention of the Soviet Union in the 
person of Mr. Vyshinsky, who then by 
ultimatum forced the acceptance of a 
new cabinet headed by Groza. What 
was the ACC doing during the crisis? 
The Soviet chairman refused to convene 
it as requested by his colleagues, who 
were left in complete ignorance of what 
was going on.?® 

In August 1945 King Michael of Ru- 
mania appealed to the Control Com- 

18 See E, H. Carr, The Soviet Impact on the 
Western World (New York, 1947), Chap. 1. 

14 Isaac A. Stone, “American Support of 
Free Elections in Eastern Europe,” State De- 
partment Bulletin, Vol. 17 (1947), pp. 31H- 
23, 407-13. 

15 Byrnes, op. cit. note 7 supra, pp. 50-53. 


mission for assistance from the Big 
Three in the formation of a new and 
more representative government that 
would conform to the Crimea Declara- 
tion on Liberated Europe. The ques- 
tion was argued at length in the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers, who finally 
(December 1945) agreed to the ap- 
pointment of a special tripartite com- 
mission charged with bringing about a 
broadening of the government. This 
was done in January 1946 and was 
coupled with the promise of prompt 
elections on the part of Rumania. It 
was on such a basis that the United 
States and Britain extended diplomatic 
recognition to Rumania. However, elec- 
tions were not held promptly; and 
when they did occur, they left much to 
be desired from the standpoint of Ru- 
mania’s own promises of free elections 
and of British and American wishes. 
Furthermore, in 1947 the liquidation of 
all opposition elements was vigorously 
pursued, resulting in the trial and con- 
viction of Maniu and others. Under 
such circumstances, the Allied Control 
Commission in Rumania has been de- 
scribed as follows: 

It was the privilege of this commission 
to witness the consistent and successful 
violation of every major agreement reached 
among the Allies regarding the internal 
politics of Rumania. Actually, the ACC 
existed in name only, for Soviet Russia 
made and carried out almost all important 
decisions.*6 


The same comment is equally true of 
the control commissions of Hungary and 
Bulgaria. The American and British 
members of these commissions were 
likewise stymied at every turn in moves 
which they attempted to make, or they 
were confronted with unilateral action 
of the Soviet member without prior con- 
sultation with them. When the control 


16 Andrew Gyorgy in J. K. Pollack (Ed.), 
Change and Crisis in European Government 
(New York, 1947), p. 22. 
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commissions were terminated on Sep- 
tember 15, 1947 with the coming into 
effect of the Bulgarian, Hungarian, and 
Rumanian peace treaties, Communist- 
led groups were dominant in all three 
countries and opposition leaders had 
been executed or imprisoned, or had 
fled. 


QUADRIPARTITE CONTROL OF 
GERMANY 


\Wthe control commissions previously 
described did not rest on the principle 
of equal participation of the powers rep- 
resented on them. This, however, is the 
principle of the Allied Control Council 
for Germany and its counterpart in 
Austria. At the Tehran Conference 
(November 1945) Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Stalin agreed to the division of Ger- 
many into zones of occupation but with 
an Allied commission to handle com- 
mon problems. The subject was further 
considered at the Crimea Conference, 
where it was decided to give France a 
zone of occupation and membership on 
the control commission.17 The Crimea 
Conference Report stated that “co- 
ordinated administration and control 
has been provided for under the plan 


through a control commission consist- . 


ing of the supreme commanders of the 
three [four] powers with headquarters 
in Berlin.” 18 

On June 5, 1945, almost a month 
after the German surrender (May 7-8), 
the four Allied commanders met in Ber- 
lin and signed the Declaration Regard- 
ing the Defeat of Germany. This was 
accompanied by a Statement on Zones 
of Occupation in Germany and a State- 
ment on Machinery of Control in Ger- 
many, the latter a reformulation and 
reaffirmation of the basic policy docu- 
ment on the Allied Control Authority 
which had been prepared by the Euro- 

17 Byrnes, op. cit. note 7 supra, pp. 24-25. 


18 State Department Bulletin, Vol. 12 (1945), 
pp. 213-16. 


pean Advisory Commission in 1944.” 
The Allies aimed at the complete de- 
struction of the Nazi regime and, with 
the surrender, that regime disappeared. 
Could the Allies successfully fill the gov- 
ernmental vacuum thus created? The 
Statement on Machinery of Control as- 
serted: 


Supreme authority in Germany will be 
exercised, on instructions from their Gov- 
ernments, by the Soviet, British, United 
States and French Commanders in Chief, 
each in his own zone of occupation, and 
also jointly in matters affecting Germany 
as a whole. The four Commanders in 
Chief will together constitute the Control 
Council... . The Control Council, whose 
decisions will be unanimous, will ensure 
appropriate uniformity of action by the 
Commanders in Chief in their respective 
zones of occupation and will reach agreed 
decisions on the chief questions affecting 
Germany as a whole. 


The Statement on Machinery of Con- 
trol was definite enough on the structure 
of the machinery, but wholly inadequate 
as to the policies to be pursued. An 
experiment in quadripartite government 
requires clear terms of reference if it is 
to succeed. These were not forthcom- 
ing in the case of the Allied Control 
Council because the governments them- 
selves had not been able to agree at top 
levels on the major issues involving 
Germany. As Warburg has rightly ob- 
served: 

There was in fact no agreed upon policy 
or directive for the converging armies of 
occupation until the Potsdam Agreement 
was signed on August 2, 1945, almost three 
months after the German surrender. The 
absence of any such agreement during the 
first three months of occupation had an 
important bearing on the later problems of 
quadripartite government, because it per- 
mitted divergent trends and policies to be- 
come firmly established in the various 
zones.?° 


19 Ibid, Vol. 12, pp. 1051-55. 
20 James P. Warburg, Germany—Bridge or 
Battleground (New York, 1947), p. 21. 
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Following the Potsdam Conference, 
the Allied Control Council was officially 
proclaimed established on August 30, 
1945, and the elaborate organization 
started to operate. 


Procedures 


The Allied Control Authority, the 
supreme governing agency of Germany, 
is composed of the Control Council, the 
Co-ordinating Committee (CORC), ten 
(formerly twelve) directorates, and the 
Allied Secretariat.” In addition, the 
Allied Kommandatura, which is the 
quadripartite governing body for the 
city of Berlin, is under the general di- 
rection of the Control Council. The 
ten directorates correspond to the func- 


tional divisions of military government. 


and have under them numerous com- 
mittees, subcommittees, and working 
parties. Every quadripartite body is 
made up of four members, one from 
each national element. For example, 
the Legal Directorate members are the 
directors of the legal divisions of the 
United States, British, French, and 
Soviet zones. Meetings are frequent-— 
three times monthly in the case of the 
Control Council and usually five or six 
times a month for the Co-ordinating 
Committee. Chairmanships are rotated 
from month to month. Thus in an 
“American month,” Americans are in 
the chair in all quadripartite agencies. 

The ACA is organized like a pyramid 
with four or five levels or stages. Pa- 
pers may be introduced by any na- 
tional member at committee, director- 
ate, or Co-ordinating Committee level. 
If brought in at CORC or directorate 
level, they are usually referred down to 
the appropriate committee or working 
party for detailed consideration. The 


21 For a more detailed description, see Eli E 
Nobleman, ‘“Quadripartite Military Govern- 
ment Organization and Operations in Ger- 
many,” American Journal of International 
Law, Vol. 41 (1947), pp. 650-55. 


procedure is very time-consuming. The 
ACA uses three languages—English, 
French, and Russian—and, since it is 
governing Germans, must also often 
take German into account. Papers have 
to be translated and distributed prior to 
meetings, and the discussions within the 
meetings themselves must likewise be 
translated. 
Papers that are not controversial may 
reach the CORC agenda within six 
weeks or two months of the time of in- 
troduction at committee level. Con- 
troversial matters take months and even 
then unanimity may not be obtained. 
Where a subject concerns two or more 
directorates, the procedure is even more 
protracted. In such cases, joint com- 
mittees are sometimes used. Papers 
that are finally approved by the ACA 
may take various forms such as laws, 
proclamations, orders, directives, in- 
structions, and so on. ACA laws have 
direct and mandatory application to 
the German people and are enforceable 
in military government and German 
courts. Directives are addressed to the 
four zone commanders, who are re- 
sponsible for issuing instructions within 
their respective zones to carry them out. 


Achievements 


What have been the achievements of 
so complicated and costly an apparatus 
as the Allied Control Authority? Quan- 
titatively the record appears impressive 
as it is found in the Oficial Gazette of 
the Control Council for Germany. From 
its beginning down to March 31, 1947, 
the ACA has approved three proclama- 
tions, fifty-one laws, forty-eight direc- 
tives, and over one hundred instruc- 
tions.2* Qualitatively, there is much 
less to be said. The ACA had no diff- 
culty in agreeing on negative measures 


22 Nobleman, op cit. note 21 supra, p. 655. 
See also Anne Whyte, “Quadripartite Rule in 
Berlin,” International Affairs, Vol. 23 (1947), 
pp. 30-41, 
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such as the disarmament and demili- 
tarization of Germany, the destruction 
of Nazi institutions, and the repeal of 
Nazi laws. Principles of denazification 
were agreed to (Directives Nos. 24 and 
38), although it must be noted that the 
application of these principles was any- 
thing but uniform as among the four 
zones of occupation. 

Among the positive actions may be 
listed the census of the German popula- 
tion; the establishment of labor courts, 
works councils, and conciliation and 
arbitration machinery in labor conflicts; 
the reform of the judicial system and of 
German law; administrative courts; the 
increase of taxation;' the opening of 
Germany to international mail service; 
the interzonal circulation of newspapers 
and literature; the creation of a quadri- 
partite German External Property Com- 
mission for the vesting and marshaling 
of German external assets; the approval 
of the temporary constitution of Ber- 
lin; and the dissolution of the state of 
Prussia. However, none of these are 
matters which involve the basic ques- 
tions confronting the Allies in Germany. 

On basic questions, the ACA score is 
practically zero. Consider, for example, 
the question of economic unity. The 
Potsdam Agreement stated flatly that 
“during the period of occupation Ger- 
many shall be treated as a single eco- 
nomic unit” and that the unity was to 
be achieved through the immediate crea- 
tion of five central German administra- 
tive departments (finance, transport, 
communications, foreign trade, indus- 
try) acting under the direction of the 
Control Council. This mandate to the 
ACA was wrecked by persistent French 
vetoes. The French were concerned 
about the future status of the Ruhr, the 
Rhineland, and the Saar, and until suit- 
able assurances were given on these, 
they declined to have anything to do 
with central German agencies or with 
authorizing any nation-wide German or- 
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ganizations such as political parties or 
labor unions. 

With respect to economic matters, the 
most important single accomplishment 
of the ACA was the Plan for Repara- 
tions and the Level of the Post-War 
German Economy, approved on March 
26, 1946 after months of negotiations. 
The plan very quickly proved abortive; 
the levels of industry had been fixed 
at too low a figure, and the ‘plan’s 
fundamental presupposition, economic 
unity, was not realized. Instead the 
Soviet zone was increasingly used for 
supplying reparations from current pro- 
duction, to the detriment of the German 
economy as a whole. The United States 
and British zones as deficit agricultural 
areas became more and more dependent 
on food importations financed by: Brit- 
ish and American taxpayers. Consid- 
erations such as these led to the eco- 
nomic union of the two zones in the 
later half of 1946. 

Although Secretary Byrnes in. his 
Stuttgart speech (September 6, 1946) 
asserted that “the Control Council is 
neither governing Germany nor allow- 
ing Germany to govern itself,” this was 
hardly a fair observation. The real 
trouble was at the top levels, as the 
Moscow and London sessions of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers so clearly 
revealed in 1947 in the disagreements 
about reparations, economic unity, pro- 
visional government, frontiers, and so 
forth. On balance, it can be argued. 
that the ACA has more than justified 
itself. It is a continuous school for 
the promotion of mutual understanding 
among Allied military government ad- 
ministrators in Germany. In the ACA, 
information is still being exchanged and 
interim arrangements among the various 
zones worked out. Even quadripartite 
Inspection teams (of which there have 
been several) visiting all four zones are 
not without their value. It is to be 
hoped that, in spite of all difficulties, 
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quadripartite negotiations in Berlin will 
go on while a troubled world strives for 
improved Soviet-Western relationships:., 


THe PLICHT OF AUSTRIA 


The Moscow Conference Declaration 
on Austria (November 1, 1943) called 
for the re-establishment of a free and 
independent Austria.2* As in the case 
of Germany, the Tehran Conference 
thereupon requested the European Ad- 
visory Commission to draft a tripartite 
(made quadripartite by the Crimea 
Conference) occupation plan for Aus- 
tria. The final EAC agreements on con- 
trol machinery and zonal administration 
(one zone to be allotted to each power 
and the city of Vienna to be under 
quadripartite administration) were con- 
cluded on July 4 and 9, 1945. Under 
the control agreement, the Allied Com- 
mission for Austria was created, which 
resembled the Allied Control Authority 
for Germany. The Allied Commission 
consisted of the Allied Council, made up 
of the four military commanders as high 
commissioners, the Executive Commit- 
tee, eight directorates, and the Allied 
Secretariat. The Allied Commission for 
Austria was charged with the separation 
of Austria from Germany, the establish- 
ment of a provisional administration, 
and the preparations for the setting up 
of a freely elected Austrian government. 
The first official meeting of the Allied 
Council was held on September 11, 
1945. 

Meanwhile, the Russians, having lib- 
erated Vienna and eastern Austria, had 
created a provisional Austrian govern- 
ment on April 25, 1945, which was rec- 
ognized as the de facto government by 
the Allied Council on October 20, 1945. 
National and provincial elections were 


28 For a detailed account of Allied control 
machinery in Austria, see Velma Hastings 
Cassidy, “The United States in the Allied Ad- 
ministration of Austria,’ State Department 
Bulletin, Vol. 16 (1947), pp. 407-15. See also 
Holborn, op. cit. note 1 supra, Chaps. 5 and 9. 


held on November 25, 1945 under the 
general supervision of the occupying 
powers and were “free elections” as 
envisaged by the Declaration on Liber- 
ated Europe. They made possible the 
speedy formation of an Austrian Gov- 
ernment which was approved by the 
Allied Council on December 18, 1945, 
and recognized by the four powers on 
January 7, 1946. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment was now fully organized at all 
levels; it functions under the constitu- 
tion of 1920-29 as amended by the sup- 
plementary constitutional laws passed 
since liberation.*4 


Friction with the Soviets 


The position of Austria under the 
original control and zonal arrangements 
was most unsatisfactory. The principal 
agricultural resources, together with im- 
portant industries, were in the Soviet 
zone. Goods did not flow freely be- 
tween zones, and critical food shortages 
developed which were in part met by 
army supplies and by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. Occupation costs threatened 
to overwhelm the Austrian budget. The 
Allied Council, whose decisions had to 
be unanimous, retained control over 
Austrian ministries, and its approval 
was required for all laws. One way out 
of the impasse was the speedy conclu- 
sion of a treaty between Austria and 
the Allies which would definitely re- 
establish independence and determine 
frontiers. ‘This was proposed by Secre- 
tary Byrnes as early as February 1946, 
but met with persistent Soviet objec- 
tions. 

Some measure of relief was given by 
a new control agreement negotiated in 
the Allied Council and signed on June 
28, 1946, which made quadripartite 
agencies supervisory rather than ad- 

24 See Erich Hula, “Constitutional Develop- 


ments in Austria,” in J. K. Pollock (Ed.), 
op. cit. note 16 supra, pp. 62-79, 
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ministrative and aimed to ensure the re- 
moval of all restrictions on interzonal 
movement of goods and persons. The 
Austrian Government was still bound 
by directions from the Allied Commis- 
sion, and specific approval or consent 
was required for constitutional amend- 
ments and for certain other actions. 
Nevertheless, a large degree of legisla- 
tive freedom was accorded. Previously 
all laws were subject to Allied approval: 
under the new agreement, most laws be- 
came automatically effective thirty-one 
days after receipt unless unanimously 
vetoed by the Allied Council during that 
period. 

However, under the new as under the 
old agreement, there was much friction 
between the Soviet representatives and 
those of the Western Allies. General 
Mark Clark, writing of his experiences 
as United States High Commissioner for 
Austria, believes that the deterioration 
in Allied relationships began when the 
Communists polled only 5 per cent of 
the vote in the November 1945 elec- 
tions.» This meant that the Austrian 
Government would not be subject to 
Communist direction, which in turn 
jeopardized Soviet policies and position 
in Austria. Austria, long recognized as 
the key to the Balkans, thus became a 
battleground of the powers, with the 
Soviet Union endeavoring to offset the 
weakness of local Communists by direct 
and unilateral action on the part of its 
military government. 

The ensuing struggle is well illus- 
trated by the long controversy over Ger- 
man assets in Austria. At Potsdam, 
the Big Three agreed not to require 
repatriations from Austria, but German 
assets in the Soviet zone of Austria were 
to be available to the Soviet Union.”® 


25 Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 22, 1947. In 
Dec. 1947, General Clark wrote a series of 
five syndicated articles on his experiences with 
the Russians in Austria. 

26 Byrnes, op. cit. note 7 supra, pp. 162-63. 


The Soviet definition of German assets 
was so broad as to cover most of the 
industries of the Soviet zone, including 
the oil fields. Over two hundred indus- 
trial concerns in that zone were seized . 
by the Soviet authorities in June 1946. 
The Austrian Government replied with 
a law nationalizing seventy-one major 
industries. The Allied Council was un- 
able to agree on this law. The Soviet 
High Command argued that it was in 
violation of the Potsdam agreement, 
and prevented it from being put into 
effect in the Soviet zone. What was 
really at stake was the independence of 
Austria. The removal of the properties 
claimed by the Soviet Union as ‘“Ger- 
man assets” would wreck the Austrian 
economy. To leave them in Austria 
but under Soviet ownership and control 
would mean an end to Austrian inde- 
pendence guaranteed by the Declaration 
on Austria.?? 

Meanwhile, Austria continues to be 
an unhappy pawn in the deepening 
struggle between East and West. Its 
plight is not quite so bad as Germany’s, 
for at least it has a central government; 
but as long as there is fundamental 
disagreement between the great powers, 
the Allied Commission for Austria must 
necessarily creak badly in its opera- 
tion. 


27 The German assets question proved to be 
the main stumbling bleck in the protracted 
negotiations over the Austrian treaty. The 
Council of Foreign Ministers at its Moscow 
meeting in 1947 was unable to resolve the 
question, and referred the disputed clauses of 
the treaty to an Austrian Treaty Commission 
which, after 85 sessions (May 12-Oct. 11, 
1947), likewise could not agree The subject 
was again debated by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers åt the London meeting of 1947, 
which passed it back to the deputies for con- 
sideration early in 1948 in the light of a 
French compromise proposal. 

28 See Karl Gruber, “Austria Infelix,” For- 
eign Affairs, Vol. 25 (1947), pp. 229-38; and 
American Migrant, “Democracy Besieged in 
Austria,” Contemporary Review, Vol. 172 
(1947), pp. 270-75. 
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OCCUPATION OF JAPAN 


At the Cairo Conference (November 
1943) Roosevelt, Churchill, and Chiang 
Kai-shek proclaimed as their goal the 
unconditional surrender of Japan after 
which she would be deprived of all ter- 
ritories which she had taken “by vio- 
lence and greed.”** At the Crimea 
Conference, the terms on which the, 
Soviet Union would participate in the 
war against Japan were agreed to, in- 
cluding the territories which she would 
receive. ‘The first public Allied pro- 
nouncement on the occupation of Japan 
and its objectives was the Potsdam 
Declaration issued by the heads of the 
American, British, and Chinese Govern- 
ments on July 26, 1945 and acceded to 
by Stalin on August 8 when the Soviet 
Union declared war on Japan. Among 
other things, the Declaration called for 
the occupation of Japan until “a new 
order” was created and there was estab- 
lished “in accordance with the freely 
‘ expressed will of the Japanese people, 
a peacefully inclined and responsible 
government.” 

The Instrument of Surrender, signed 
on September 2, 1945, stated that “the 
authority of the Emperor and the Japa- 
nese Government to rule the state shall 
be subject to the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers who will take such 
steps as he deems proper to effectuate 
these terms of surrender.” Thus at the 
outset a different course was pursued 
than in Germany, where unconditional 
surrender had meant that the Allies 
would not recognize any central Ger- 
man governmental authority. More- 


29 See Occupation of Japan. Policy and 
Progress, State Department, Far Eastern Se- 
ries No. 17 (Washington, 1946); Holborn, of. 
cit. note 1 supra, Chap. 10; Campbell, og. ch. 
note 8 supra, Chap. 8; Richard E. Lauterbach, 
Danger from the East (New York, 1947), Pt. 
1; and Lawrence K. Rosinger, “The Occupa- 
tion of Japan,” Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. 
23 (1947), pp. 50—60. 


over, the controversy about what to do 
with the Emperor was resolved in fa- 
vor of those who argued that he should 
be kept and constitutionalized. 


Unilateral American policy 


Although the surrender terms were 
signed by representatives of the powers 
at war with Japan, and although Gen- 
eral MacArthur was officially called the 
“Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers” (SCAP), the occupation of 
Japan was as completely American as 
the occupations of Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania were Russian.2° The 
United States Initial © Post-Surrender 
Policy for Japan, approved by President 
Truman on September 6, 1945, de- 
clares: 


Although every effort will be made, by 
consultation and by constitution of ap- 
propriate advisory bodies, to establish 
policies for the conduct of the occupation 
and the control of Japan which will satisfy 
the principal Allied powers, in the event 
of any differences of opinion among them, 
the policies of the United States will 
govern,®+ 


In implementation of this paragraph, 
the United States had already proposed 
on August 21 the establishment of a 
Far Eastern Advisory Commission on 
which the states at war with Japan 
would be represented.2* Like the Eu- 
ropean Advisory Commission, the FEAC 
was to be limited to making recom- 


80 In one respect, there was a difference. 
On the imvitation of the United States, a 
small contingent of British Commonwealth 
troops jolned the American occupying forces 
in 1946. However, these have no share in 
military government, the area which they oc- 
cupy does not constitute a separate zone of 
occupation, and they are under SCAP’s com- 
mand. China and the Soviet Union were like- 
wise invited to contribute occupation troops 
but did not do so. Occupation of Japan, of. 
cit. note 29 supra, Appendix 17. 

81 Ibid., Appendix 13. 

82 Ibid., Appendix 11. 
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mendations to the participating govern- 
ments. Britain, Australia, and New Zea- 
land were not satisfied with merely ad- 
visory powers, but eventually agreed.?? 
The Soviet Union at first accepted and 
then reversed itself. Molotov asked for 
an Allied Council for Japan as Britain 
had done earlier, but with greater au- 
thority than Britain had suggested. 
Shortly thereafter, Stalin withdrew his 
representative in Tokyo, who, he said, 
had not been informed or consulted by 
MacArthur about the vigorous meas- 
ures which American military govern- 
ment was putting into effect.** In fact, 
there was truth in the accusation that 
MacArthur was “running the show” and 
did not welcome Allied advice. 

The Far Eastern Advisory Commis- 
sion convened in Washington on Oc- 
tober 30, 1945 but without Soviet 
representation. Meanwhile, there was 
increasing criticism of the unilateral 
character of American occupation policy, 
which led to extended discussions at the 
Moscow meeting of the Big Three for- 
eign ministers in December. The result 
was an agreement on revised control 
machinery set forth in the Moscow 
Communiqué (December 27). This 
provided for the establishment of the 
Far Eastern Commission to replace the 
Far Eastern Advisory Commission, and 
for the setting up of an Allied Council 
for Japan.*5 


Policy decisions by FEC 


The Far Eastern Commission was em- 
powered to formulate policies designed 
to secure Japan’s fulfillment of her sur- 
render obligations, and to review, upon 
the request of a member, any directive 


38 Byrnes, op. cit. note 7 supra, pp. 213 ff. 

34 See, for example, the SCAP directives to 
the Japanese Government of Oct. 4, 1945 and 
Jan. 4, 1946, Occupation of Japan, op. cit. 
note 29 supra, Appendices 18 and 20, 

85 State Department Bulletin, Vol. 13 (1945), 
pp. 1028-30. 


issued to MacArthur by the United 

States or any action taken by Mac- 
Arthur involving policy decisions com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. On the other hand, the Com- 
mission was directed to “respect” the 
existing control machinery and chain of 
command in Japan. While policy de- 
cisions are made by the Commission, 
directives to SCAP embodying these de- 
cisions are prepared by the United 
States. 

- Moreover, on urgent matters not al- 
ready covered by Commission policy 
decisions, the United States may issue 
interim directives provided they do not 
deal with fundamental changes in the 
Japanese constitutional structure, the 
regime of control, or a change in the 
Japanese Government as a whole. Di- 
rectives on such basic subjects require 
prior agreement of the Commission. 


The Commission acts by majority vote. 


of the eleven member states, but the 
majority must always include the United 
States, Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
China. Hence it cannot act against the 
veto of one of the Big Four powers. 
The Commission has its headquarters 
in Washington, where it began its meet- 
ings on February 26, 1946. 

The Allied Council for Japan con- 
sists of four members: the Supreme 
Commander or his deputy as United 
States member and chairman; a Soviet 
member; a Chinese member; and a 
member representing Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, and India. The ACJ is 
required to meet at least every two 
weeks, its first meeting having been on 
April 4, 1946. Its purpose is to con- 
sult with and advise the Supreme Com- 
mander on the implementation of Japa- 
nese surrender terms and on directives 
expressing policy decisions of the Far 
Eastern Commission. Orders of the 
Supreme Commander on “matters of 
substance” require Council consultation 
in advance of issuance, “the exigencies 
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of the situation permitting.” In case 
of disagreement with other members of 
the Council, the Supreme Command- 
er’s orders are “controlling” except for 
the reserved subjects of constitutional 
changes, change in the regime of con- 
trol, and changes in the Japanese Gov- 
ernment as a whole. On these reserved 
subjects, if a Council member objects 
to an implementing order of the Su- 
preme Commander, the order cannot be 
issued until it has been referred to the 
Far Eastern Commission and agreement 
has been reached by that body. 

Since its inception, the Far East- 
ern Commission has done much useful 
work.™® Although many of its decisions 
are merely reaffirmations of United 
States policy, that policy now has an 
international imprimatur which it for- 
merly lacked. On some questions, such 
as MacArthur’s order to hold a general 
parliamentary election on April 10, 
1946, and the new “MacArthur” con- 
stitution for Japan which went into 
-effect on May 3, 1947 immediately 
after local and general elections were 
held, the FEC has displayed consider- 
able independence of judgment.*” On 
the other hand, the Commission has en- 
countered internal disagreements on cer- 
tain matters such as reparations. A 
general criticism is the slowness with 
which the Commission acts, but this can 
scarcely be avoided in a body on which 
eleven powers are represented and in 
which the great powers have a veto. 
Meanwhile, worth-while experience and 
information are being acquired by the 


FEC which should prove invaluable . 


86 See Activities of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission, Report by Secretary-General, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1946-July 10, 1947, State Depart- 
ment, Far Eastern Series No. 24 (Washington, 
1947). See also Hugh Borton, “American 
Occupation Policies in Japan,” State Depart- 
ment Bulletin, Vol 17 (1947), pp. 1001-5. 

317 Occupation of Japan, op. cit. note 29 
supra, Appendices 28, 29; State Department 
_ Bulletin, Vol, 16 (1947), p. 612. 


when the time comes to frame a peace 
treaty with Japan.** 


Criticism of American position 


The Allied Council for Japan got off 
to a bad start. The Moscow Com- 
muniqué had hardly been issued when 
MacArthur let off a blast saying that 
he had not been consulted about it and 
did not like it. In the Council ses- 
sions the American chairman proved not 
too co-operative in supplying informa- 
tion to his colleagues, and was criticized 
in the same way that the Soviet chair- 
men of the Allied control commissions 
of Eastern Europe were being criticized. 
The ACJ was used as a forum for air- 
ing American-Soviet differences and for 
Soviet charges that United States mili- 
tary government was supporting reac- 
tion in Japan. There has also been 
plain speaking by the British Common- 
wealth and Chinese members.*? 

Although MacArthur has successfully 
defended his occupation powers against 
encroachment by the FEC and the ACJ, 
the American position in Japan has be- 
come increasingly difficult notwithstand- 
ing the fine pronouncements issued by 
SCAP headquarters. The United States 
is trying to carry through a “controlled 
revolution”—one in which revolutionary 
methods are discouraged and reliance is 
placed on the unconverted old bureauc- 
racy from which only the more con- 
spicuous offenders have been purged. 
The economic situation has gone from 
bad to worse, fundamentally because 
Japan in its present area is a poor and 


88 Apparently that time is still far in the 
future. On July 23, 1947, the Soviet Union 
rejected a U. S. proposal that the states rep- 
resented on the FEC hold a conference to dis- 
cuss the Japanese peace treaty. State De- 
partment Bulletin, Vol. 17, pp. 395-96. 

89 See John M. Maki, “Japan: Political Re- 
construction,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol 16 
(1947), pp. 73-77. For a stronger criticism 
of America’s role in the ACJ, see Lauterbach, 
op. cit. note 29 supra, pp. 149-61. 
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overpopulated country lacking in natu- 
ral resources and largely dependent on 
international trade for its economic re- 
vival. Will economic revival be made 
the first priority even at the expense of 
other occupation objectives? The an- 
swer to this crucial question cannot 
long be delayed. 


Power PoLrTICS IN KOREA 


The Cairo Conference resulted in a 
declaration by the United States, Brit- 
ain, and China that “in due course 
Korea shall become free and independ- 
ent.” This principle was accepted by 
the Soviet Union at the Crimea Con- 
ference and it was further agreed in- 
formally that, if a transition period 
were needed prior to independence, a 
trusteeship would be established.* The 
Potsdam Conference reaffirmed the Cairo 
Declaration. Moreover, at Potsdam the 
military staffs reached an accord 
whereby, for the purpose of disarming 
the Japanese forces, Korea would be 
temporarily divided into two zones of 


occupation at the 38th parallel of lati- - 


tude.** Thus began the Soviet occupa- 
tion of northern Korea and the Ameri- 
can occupation of southern Korea. 
What was originally intended as a 
mere temporary line of demarcation 
soon became another “iron curtain” re- 
sulting in a complete partitioning of 
the country. The north with its min- 
eral, industrial, and power resources 
was cut off from the agricultural south, 
although the two parts are economically 
interdependent. 

This serious situation engaged the at- 
tention of the foreign ministers at their 
December 1945 meeting in Moscow and 
resulted in a solution incorporated in 
the Moscow Communiqué. The Com- 

40 Up to October 1, 1947, American taxpay- 
ers had paid $415 million to provide food and 
other supplies for Japan. New York Times, 
Oct. 26, 1947. 


41 Byrnes, op. cit. note 7 supra, p. 221. 
«2 Campbell, op. c#. note 8 supra, p. 273. 


muniqué established the Joint Commis- 
sion on Korea consisting of representa- 
tives of the United States and Soviet 
commands in that country. The Com- 
mission was charged with preparing 
proposals for the formation of a pro- 
visional Korean democratic government, 
after consultation with Korean demo- 
cratic parties and social organizations. 
The Commission’s recommendations 
were to be submitted to the four great 
powers for consideration before being 
put into effect. 

The Commission’s second task was to 
draft a plan for a four-power trustee- 
ship of Korea to be in effect for a pe- 
riod up to five years; and in the prepa- 
ration thereof, the participation of the 
Korean provisional government and of 
Korean democratic organizations was to 
be sought. The trusteeship plan was 
likewise to be a recommendation to the 
four powers. In order to care for the 
immediate problems of administrative- 
economic co-ordination between the two 
zones, a joint conference of representa- 
tives of the two commands was to be 
held within two weeks.“ 

The joint conference convened on 
January 16, 1946 and adjourned -on 
February 5 without reaching agreement 
on the major subjects of the agenda.‘4 
The Joint Commission on Korea had no 
better success in its meetings, which 
began on March 20, 1946 and broke 
down on May 6. Following an ex- 
change of notes between Marshall and 
Molotov in which it was thought a 
compromise formula had. been evolved, 
the Commission resumed its meetings on 
May 21, 1947. Again the result was 
failure, and the Commission adjourned 
on October 18. 

The basic disagreement was about 


48 State Department Bulletin, Vol. 13 (1945), 
p. 1030. 

tt Korea’s Independence, State Department, 
Far Eastern Series No. 18 (Washington, 1947), 
pp. 3+. 
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the “Korean democratic parties and so- 
cial organizations” which the Commis- 
sion was directed to consult in forming 
a provisional government. The parties 
of southern Korea had, for the most 
part, reacted violently ‘to the Moscow 
Communiqué’s denial of immediate in- 
dependence, and its provisions for trus- 
teeship. On the other hand, the Com- 
munist and other parties of northern 
Korea had, under Soviet pressure, ac- 
cepted the Moscow decisions. The 
Soviet representatives on the Joint 
Commission argued that the Korean 
. leaders and groups who had opposed 
the Moscow decisions must be excluded 
from consultation and from participa- 
tion in the provisional government. 
Since this would eliminate practically 
all except Soviet-dominated groups, it 
was rejected by the American repre- 
sentatives, who argued that such a 
course would deny freedom of expres- 
sion and would disregard the Moscow 
Communiqué mandate to consult with 
democratic parties. 


| Referral to the U.N. 


Meanwhile, the battle was joined at 
higher levels. On August 26, 1947 the 
State Department submitted a set of 
proposals to the Soviet Union and asked 
that they be made the basis of a Big 
Four conference in Washington.*® This 
was rejected by the Soviet Union. The 
United States thereupon gave notice 
(September 17) that it was referring the 
troublesome problem of Korean inde- 
pendence to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. In a meeting of 
the Joint Commission on Korea (Sep- 
tember 26), the Soviet Union countered 
with a proposal for the immediate, 
simultaneous withdrawal of occupation 
troops from both zones. Since the 
Soviet Union had already set up in its 
zone a Communist-dominated Korean 
regime supported by native troops, there 

45 Ibid., pp. 53-60. 


was a strong likelihood that this regime 
would become the government of all 
Korea once the American troops were 
withdrawn.*® Hence Secretary Mar- 
shall insisted that the whole question 
should go to the General Assembly.“ - 

After acrimonious debates and ab- 
stentions from voting by the Soviet bloc 
of states, the Assembly voted to estab- 
lish a United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea to supervise elections 
in Korea and help establish a pro- 
visional government.“* The Commis- 
sion planned to depart for Korea early 
in 1948, but whether it would be per- 
mitted to function north of the 38th 
parallel remained to be seen. 

While the immediate problem before 
the Joint Commission on Korea ap- 
peared to be one of interpretation of the 
terms of reference, basically the issue 
was one of American-Soviet power poli- 
tics. In view of Korea’s strategic po- 
sition, each power desired an independ- 
ent Korea “friendly” to it. On the 
whole, the Soviet Union has been more 


` successful than the United States in 


organizing its zone toward this end. 
American military government in Korea 
has too often been unskilled and bung- 
ling.4® The adverse political and eco- 
nomic effects of zonal barriers and con- 
flicting occupation policies are enor- 
mous. The plight of Korea is like that 
of Humpty Dumpty after his famous 
fall. Can the United Nations put it 


together again? 
CoNCLUSIONS 
The conclusions which one draws 


48 John N. Washburn, “Russia Looks at 
Northern Korea,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 20 
(1947), pp. 152-60 

47 State Depariment Bulletin, Vol. 17 (1947), 
pp. 867-68. 

48 New York Times, Nov. 15, 1947. 

49 See Lauterbach, op. cit. note 29 supra, 
Pt. 2; and George M. McCune, “The Occupa- 
tion of Korea,” Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. 
23 (1947), pp. 185-96, 
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about Allied control commissions must 
necessarily be of a somewhat tentative 
character, since the experiment is still 
in process. However, the following ob- 
servations may be made: 

1. Because of fundamental differences 
between the great powers which can be 
solved only at top governmental levels, 
the commissions have not been able to 
perpetuate the close wartime collabora- 
tion of the Allies. On the other hand, 
they have provided channels for routine 
co-operation and mutual understanding 
which might not otherwise have existed. 
For this reason, regularly scheduled 
meetings like those of the Allied Con- 
trol Council for Germany or the Allied 
Council for Japan are preferable to the 
intermittent sessions of the Joint Com- 
mission on Korea. 

2. It is much easier for an Allied 
commission to supervise an indigenous 
national government than to function 
as a substitute for such a government. 


The experience of Italy, Austria, and 
Japan shows that Allied supervision can 
be moderately successful. In contrast, 
the Allied Control Authority for Ger- 
many is too cumbersome and time-con- 
suming to serve as an agency of direct 
central administration. 

3. The question of voting procedure 
is one of exceptional difficulty. A re- 
quirement of unanimous consent can 
paralyze an Allied commission. The re- 
vised Austrian agreement which substi- 
tutes a unanimous veto for unanimous 
approval on certain questions has much 
to be said for it. However, it is hard 
to draw a line between fundamental 
subjects where affirmative unanimous 
approval is prescribed and subjects 
where a less stringent rule may be per- 
mitted. 

4, Finally, properly qualified person- 
nel is as important in Allied control ma- 
chinery as it is in all other ‘international 
bodies. 
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Peace Ideals and Reality 


By WALDEMAR GURIAN 


i 


N HIS Polstics, Aristotle has re- 
marked that the aim of war is peace. 
But a stable peace is difficult to achieve; 
for during a war it is almost beyond hu- 
man power to realize what are the last- 
ing and what are the momentary fea- 
tures of the situation and of the dis- 
tribution of forces. Nothing else is as 
full of riddles and darkness as the pres- 
ent, particularly in wartimes when the 
needs of the moment urge forgetfulness 
about long-range considerations. 


FACTORS IN WARTIME COALITION 


The experience during and after 
World War H impressively illustrates 
these general observations. The com- 
plicated political fronts were obscured 
by the primary, simple necessity of 
keeping the coalition together which 
Hitler had succeeded in forming against 
himself. The Soviet Union was forced 
by the German attack of 1941 to aban- 
don hope of remaining neutral and 
reaping profits without active participa- 
tion in the war. Pearl Harbor, with 
the subsequent war declarations by 
Hitler and Mussolini, solved Roosevelt’s 
problem of changing the cold war into 
the open shooting conflict. The Anglo- 
American-Russian military coalition for 


the fight against the Führer was justi- 
fied not only by the dangers of Hitler’s 
victory for America’s security——for in- 
stance by the possibility of Germany’s 
winning footholds in Latin America— 
but also (and with greater emphasis) 
by the immoral, anti-human character 
of the Nazi terror regime. ‘The At- 
lantic Charter formulated in a com- 
munique, though not really existing as 
a signed document (but that was ad- 
mitted only in 1945, when the propa- 
ganda posters showing the text with 
Roosevelt’s and Churchill’s signatures 
were no longer required), has been cor- 
rectly characterized as a statement of 
Wilsonian beliefs. National self-deter- 
mination, international social and eco- 


‘nomic justice, and opposition against 


_ the defeat of the armed forces of the ° 


Axis had to be maintained at any cost, 
though the Soviets joined the war in the 
Far East only in the last minute. 
Public opinion, especially in the 
United States, had to be prevented from 
expressing too loudly a distrust of the 
Red Ally. The optimistic-progressive 
ideology which had helped so much to 
justify the opposition against the Axis 
had to be nourished by all discussions 
about war aims and the expected post- 
war world. America’s participation in 
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any imperialist aggrandizements were 
the fundamental beliefs. 

These optimistic promises for the fu- 
ture and announcements of an era of 
democracy, free from war and with a 
successfully working international or- 
ganization destined to realize collective 
security, were used to gloss over dif- 
ferences with the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union was willing to sign a docu- 
ment which created the United Nations, 
the group of peoples opposing Axis ag- 
gression. It was always ready to make 
statements for democracy and against 
fascism and militarism. Characteristic 
of such statements is that accepted at 
Yalta promising peace, security, and 
democracy to the postwar world. 

On the other hand, there was the 
fear of repeating the errors of World 
War I and the period after it. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt realized the need to 
emphasize American sovereignty. That 
caused him to become the proponent of 
the veto power, reserved to the Big Five 
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in the United Nations, the successor to 
the League of Nations.” Thereby he 
removed opposition against America’s 
joining a collective security organiza- 
tion. There was the Casablanca for- 
mula of the unconditional surrender of 
the enemies—in order to avoid dis- 
agreeable disputes among the military 
allies concerning the conditions of sur- 
render, and in order to avoid future 
claims and pretensions of the crushed 
opponents. The lend-lease arrange- 
ments were applied in order to make im- 
possible the disagreeable consequences 
of war debts, whose attempted settle- 
ments were believed to have contributed 
to the failures after World War I. 


DIsRUPTING INFLUENCES 


It would obviously be wrong to claim 
that during the war years there was, ex- 
cepting some minor frictions, only har- 
mony and mutual love among the Al- 
lies, particularly among the United 
States, England, and Russia. The book 
of the American General Deane (The 
Strange Alliance) shows that distrust 
continued to dominate the official rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia behind the 
scenes. There were the Russian propa- 
ganda for an early opening of the 
second front, and the Allied fear of 
Soviet attempts to reach a separate 
peace or armistice with Germany at a 
moment.when Russia’s withdrawal from 
active fighting would have been ex- 
tremely unwelcome to the West, a fear 
which was utilized by Soviet diplomacy 
to obtain concessions. There was the 
Russian suspicion of secret Allied deals 
with the Nazis, which resulted not only 
in clumsy accusations against England 
but in a most acriminous exchange of 
messages between Stalin and Roosevelt 
shortly before the President’s death, as 
has been revealed by Secretary Byrnes 
in his book, Speaking Frankly. There 
was the Polish problem which developed 
not after Germany’s collapse but in the 


midst of the war, after Russia knew 
that her defeat by Germany had been 
averted; the lack of Russian support 
for the Warsaw uprising caused a storm 
of protests against Soviet behavior. 
American public opinion continued to 
be excited by the question: Why does 
Russia not enter the war against 
Japan? 

W. T. R. Fox, in his book The Super- 
powers (1944), gives very impressive 
examples of the distrust directed against 
the Empire of Red Communism and 
World Revolution expressed in the 
midst of the war, at the very time when 
the attempt was made to picture the 
relations with Russia as amicable and 
all difficulties of the postwar era as 
moving to a solution with the help of 
negotiations and conferences, at Mos- 
cow, Tehran, Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, 
and so forth. 

But as the war was being won the 
differences increased; they grew stronger 
and stronger after the war, until they 
resulted in the cold war of the present 
moment. Is this development very sur- 
prising? Is it surprising that the post- 
war era has—until now—shown that 
not W. T. R. Fox who hoped for a last- 
ing co-operation of the Big Three was 
right, but Spykman who, in his book on 
America’s Strategy in World Politics, 
published soon after Pearl Harbor, an- 
nounced that it would be necessary for’ 
the United States to balance the in- 
creased power of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics? 


CoNFLICTING JDEOLOGIES 


The crisis of the present postwar era 
-——-which some are inclined to regard as 
an era preparing a new world conflict— 
is only the consequence of the various 
attitudes of the anti-Axis powers toward 
World War U. The United States 
fought the war for establishment of a 
lasting peace. The public opinion of 
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the United States was—in diiference 
from that during World War I—well 
educated for grasping the world impor- 
tance of its nation. The so-called isola- 
tionists were put on the defensive, as 
was revealed by the comparatively un- 
important opposition against United 
States participation in the United Na- 
tions. World War I demonstrated 
most impressively the decisive role of 
the United States in world affairs. 
Proclamation of responsibility for world 
peace went together with the display 
and application of American might. 

The acceptance of America’s world 
role—a combination of the beliefs in a 
lasting peace and in the American cen- 
tury—was helped by two developments: 
first, England could not maintain her 
position as keeper of balance and order 
(e.g. in the eastern Mediterranean), 
and the United States became the heir 
of the British Empire; second, the 
U.S.S.R. gave the impression of chal- 
lenging a distribution of power favor- 
able to the United States. 

In contrast to the United States, the 
U.S.S.R. had regarded the war not only 
as a defensive and moral operation, but 
as an opportunity to expand. And even 
worse: not only was this expansion di- 
rected, in a spectacular early test case, 
against a victim of Hitler’s aggression 
—Poland—and against small states, but 
it also took the form of a successful 
resumption of Communist world revolu- 
tionary drives. Memory of the war- 
time co-operation with the U.S.S.R. re- 
ceded more and more into the back- 
ground in the postwar era. The Axis 
had, after all, disappeared. Russian 
demands, Russian interpretations of 
treaties and terms, Russian delays in 
preparing peace treaties, Russia’s block- 
ing of the Baruch plan to control atomic 
weapons, were the present; and this 
present revived memories of the dis- 
agreeable period of the Nazi-Russian 
co-operation, overcoming friendly atti- 


.of sovereignty, as insufficient. 


tudes and optimistic hopes of the war 
years. ' 

Russia began more and more to take 
the place of the Third Reich and Japan 
in American public opinion (and also 
in United States policies). Soviet to- 
talitarianism was, after all, surviving, 
whereas the Fiihrer had committed sui- 
cide and Hirohito was obediently co- 
operating with General MacArthur. 
The policies of the U.S.S.R. appeared 
as a sinister expression of power poli- 
tics at its worst, overemphasizing sover- 
eignty and its rights, lusting to control 
as much territory as possible, using fifth 
columns on an unprecedented scale, and 
banking on political and social crises in 
the capitalist world. 

It is easy today to satirize the At- 
lantic Charter and the agreements of 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, with their 
promises of a world without fears. 
That is done with particular joy by 
those who were most skeptical about 
these programs and the announcements 
of a better future. But even those who 
hoped for the realization of a world 
order and the establishment of lasting 
peace are highly critical of the war poli- 
cies which are interpreted today as a 
series of concessions to the U.S.S.R. 
They regard the United Nations with 
its veto provisions and its maintenance 
They 
demand world government—the aboli- 
tion of national sovereignty as the basis 
of international relations and interna- 
tional law. They are more and more 
inclined to regard the U.S.S.R. as the 
opponent of world government, as the 
stumbling block whose removal may be 
necessary in the interest of world peace 
and humanity. 

The ideals under which the public 
opinion of the United States and Eng- 
land and the Western United Nations 
fought World War II appear today as 
directed against Russia; and Russia 
tries to counter by attacking them as 
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expressing a status quo which is fa- 
vorable to the ruling classes of a decay- 
ing capitalist society. 


U. S. Supremacy NECESSARY 


This cold war may þe prevented from 
becoming an open war by a successful 
recovery and relative normalization ac- 
complished without Russia and against 
her will and hope. Then an under- 
standing may be possible between the 
two great world antagonists. But such 
an understanding will require over- 
whelming strength and continuous exer- 
cise of world responsibility by the 
United States. For abstract peace 
ideals can be used in many ways. That 
has been proved not only by the claims 
of the Axis, which pretended to estab- 
lish a just world order, but also by the 
experience of the Allies of World War 
IJ. Terms can be given many connota- 
tions. Ethical claims can be exploited 
for various purposes. The United States 
was accused of not appreciating the ne- 


cessity of keeping Germany down, be- 
cause she had not suffered under Ger- 
man occupation; and the U.S.S.R. 
claims for reparation appeared as a 
blow against recovery and economic re- 
construction. Too many idealistic gen- 
eralizations do not help peace—they 
only sharpen the conflicts. They can 
easily be used—as the U.S.S.R. shows— 
as curtains behind which ruthless power 
politics goes on. 

Many troubles of the postwar period 
must be ascribed to the fact that the 
character of the war as a war of sur- 
vival, of defense against threatening 
slavery, was not stressed enough whereas 
promises of an ideal future, a future 
without fear, were overstressed. There- 
fore concrete issues were not dealt with, 
but sidestepped and postponed. And 
the troubles and uncertainties of the 
postwar era are, not exclusively but to 
a large extent, caused by this policy, 
which was required by too much— 
though necessary—concern with public 
opinion and the emotion of the masses. 
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The Italian Treaty 
By RENÉ ALBRECHT-CARRIÉ 


TALY has been aptly described as 
being either the smallest of the great 
powers or the greatest of the small pow- 
ers. The extent of her power, generally 
understood and adequately appraised by 
those in charge of the direction of her 
foreign policy, was from the time of her 
emergence as a nation the determining 
factor of that policy. The result was 
that Italian diplomacy played a skillful 
and on the whole successful role, guided 
by such broad and sound principles as, 
for example, the avoidance in any event 
of a conflict with Great Britain. This 
cautious and well-attuned diplomacy 
was responsible for the terms under 
which Italy became and remained for 
over thirty years a member of the Triple 
Alliance while assuming an equivocal 
position when German predominance 
came to be replaced by a balance of 
rival combinations. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The terms of the ‘Triple Alliance 
justified Italy’s neutrality in 1914, and 
a fundamentally correct appraisal of 
the balance of forces caused her to join 
the Allies in 1915, with the consequence 
that she found herself among the vic- 
tors at the end of the First World War. 
A peculiar concatenation of circum- 
stances, largely centered around the 
American intervention in that conflict, 
caused her to believe that the peace did 
not bring her all the benefits to which 
she was entitled. 

The resultant deep feeling of disillu- 
sionment and rancor was one of the fac- 
tors which helped Fascism to establish 
itself in power in 1922. Whatever else 
Fascism may have been, nationalism 
was unquestionably one of its clearest 
ingredients; and there was fear abroad 


that Italy might embark upon a policy 
of aggressive adventure. If this was 
the ultimate intent and the outcome of 
the inner logic of the system, its per- 
formance belied the fear for a number 
of years; save for some initial swash- 
buckling, the new regime seemed in ef- 
fect bent upon continuing along the 
earlier path marked out by the sound 
appraisal of the relation between means 
available and ends pursued, and at 
length belief in the essential reasonable- 
ness of Fascism became widespread. 

It is perhaps worth recalling that, in 


` May 1927, Mussolini delivered himself 
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of the statement: 

We shall be in a position then—tomorrow 
—when, between 1935 and 1940, we shall 
find ourselves at a point which I should 
call a crucial point in European history— 
we shall be in a position to make our will 
felt, and to see, at last, our rights recog- 
nized. 

From the Italian, rather than merely 
Fascist, point of view, the re-emergence 
of Germany as a factor of power could 
be regarded as comparable with the 
emergence of France from isolation in 
the 1890’s; an equilibrium of forces is 
the situation that has given Italian 
power its greatest bargaining effective- 
ness. In 1933 Mussolini sponsored a 
stillborn Four-Power Pact, a directorate 
of four powers for Europe—and Italy 
became a revisionist power, mainly, 
however, for the benefit of the smaller 
ex-enemies. 


Aggression and war 


The year 1935, when Italy launched 
her aggression against Abyssinia, was a 
turning point. The undertaking ex- 
ceeded in daring former Italian adven- 
tures, but it could still be said to be the 
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result of sound judgment. Italy suc- 
cessfully conquered Abyssinia and with 
equal success defied, singly and collec- 
_ tively, the powers which were members 

of the League, to the demise of which 
she thereby contributed a goodly share. 

Italy had been daring and lucky. 
Had she been content with this success, 
_ she might well have retained its fruits; 
but the unexpected turn of the venture 
seems to have caused Mussolini to lose 
all sense of the possible. The Spanish 
episode, although eventually liquidated 
in a manner eminently satisfactory to 
the Fascist regime, had other conse- 
quences as well, chief of which was to 
deprive Italy of her freedom of motion 
and bargaining power. For, in the 
Rome-Berlin Axis organized in the 
meantime, Italy very soon became a 
prisoner instead of an equal partner in 
the association: the Anschluss of 1938, 
officially well received in Italy although 
its significance was not lost upon that 
country; was a measure of the true re- 
lationship in the Axis. At Munich, six 
months later, Mussolini docilely under- 
wrote German desires. 

Munich was but a step on the road 
to war, which broke out a year later. 
Meanwhile, in the spring of 1939, the 
Axis had become the “pact of steel’— 
no longer a limited defensive agreement 
of the Triple Alliance type, but a com- 
mitment of unlimited liability for con- 
quest. Mussolini had indeed no objec- 
tion to a major conflict, but even he 
realized that, after the drain of Abys- 
sinia and Spain, time was needed for 
the country to recuperate and to re- 
build her forces. Ciano professes to 
have been shocked when Ribbentrop 
brutally announced to him at Salzburg, 
in August 1939, that Germany no 
longer wanted any one specific item, 
say Danzig or the Corridor, but instead, 
wanted war. This was a logical out- 
come, and the German handling of the 
Polish crisis bears witness to Ger- 
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many’s determination to launch the 
great adventure. Mussolini’s half- 
hearted mediation after the German in- 
vasion of Poland had begun is not to be 
considered a serious effort. However, 
unprepared Italy remained neutral at 
the outset of hostilities. 

Here was in some respects a repeti- 
tion of 1914 with perhaps similar oppor- 
tunities, as on the earlier occasion. But 
there were also differences. Ideologi- 
cally, Italy herself was no longer a “de- 
cadent democracy”; corrupt and ineffi- 
cient as her new system was, a whole 
generation had been led astray; France 
for a long time had been the sorellastra 
rather than the Latin sister. 

During the first nine months of the 
war Mussolini fumed and fretted, quite 
as exercised at the timid supineness of 
his own bourgeois as against the Allies. 
Besides, the war took a rather different 
turn from that of 1914. Instead of a 
Marne there was a Dunkirk. Nor did 
Allied diplomacy seem to have evolved 
any clear ideas on the subject of how 
to deal with Italy, drifting instead 
along the familiar lines of appeasement. 
What was Mussolini to do? He can 
hardly be condemned for an error of 
judgment which, in June 1940, he 
shared with the major portion of the 
world. On June 10, Italy declared war 
on Britain and France. A measure of 
her position in the new Europe may be 
gathered from a comparison of the Ger-’ 
may and Italian terms of armistice im- 
posed upon France. 


The incompetent warrior 


The tale of Italy at war is a sorry one 
which may be summed up in the words 
“inefficiency” and “incompetence.” Un- 
prepared though she may have been, 
with France out of the war she could 
have thrown the bulk of her effort 
against very sketchy British forces in 
the Mediterranean theater. But her 
performance there was rather a con- 
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tinuation of the farcical war against 
Greece. Little enough did her Navy 
accomplish, and Libya became the 
scene of a series of wide retreats and 
advances until the Germans gradually 
took over the direction of that sphere 
just as they had extricated their ally in 
Greece by overrunning the Balkans. 

In 1941, though by no choice of their 
own, both Russia and America were 
brought into the war. The bases were 
laid for the undoing of the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo triangle. But the turning 
of the tide in the West did not come 
until a year later at Stalingrad and El 
- Alamein. The uninterrupted British 
advance from El Alamein to Tunisia, 
where the English forces met the Ameri- 
cans coming from the western end of 
Africa, sealed the fate of Italy, whose 
other African holdings had meanwhile 
been overrun or liberated. On July 10, 
1943 the Allied forces landed in Sicily, 
and two months later they crossed the 
Strait of Messina. 

These two months witnessed a se- 
ries of events and further miscalcula- 
tions of the greatest consequence for 
Italy. First of all, on July 23, after a 
heated debate in the Fascist Grand 
Council, Marshal Badoglio was ap- 
pointed Prime Minister by the King, 
Mussolini was arrested, and the whole 
Fascist structure was obliterated with- 
out a show of opposition. Secret ne- 
gotiations with the Allies bore fruit in 
the announcement on September 8 that 
an armistice had been concluded on the 
basis of unconditional surrender. At 
the same time, the Allies landed at 
Salerno, but the period of confusion, 
during which Italy thought to have ex- 
tricated herself from the war, was of 
brief duration. Conceivably, greater 
boldness on the part of the Allies in the 
form of a landing in the north might 
have secured for them the whole coun- 
try at one stroke. Be that as it may, 
the fact is that the Germans soon re- 


covered from their surprise and en- 
trenched themselves in Italy. The re- 
sult was that Italy became a major 
theater of military operations; and that 
fact is noteworthy because the real 
meaning of war was thus brought to 
Italy after she was already so ex- 
hausted that she thought herself in- 
capable of continuing in the struggle. 

Rome was taken in June 1944, and 
another year passed before the final 
German surrender in the north was ef- 
fected. The “hot rake of war” slowly 
swept the whole length of the peninsula, 
strewing much havoc in its path. 
Meanwhile, as early as October 1943, 
the government of the King and Mar- 
shal Badoglio declared war on its former 
ally, while Mussolini, rescued by the 
Germans, set up in the north an Italian 
Social Republic still allied with the 
Nazis. 

Behind the slowly advancing Allied 
lines, the legal government functioned, 
gradually restoring the framework of 
democratic institutions, although evi- 
dently no consultation of the Italian 
people could take place before the 
termination of hostilities. A coalition 
ministry of the various emerging parties 
was formed and gradually reshuffled 
and enlarged under a succession of lead- 
ers, until the advent of De Gasperi in 
December 1945. 


Postwar status 


It was in these conditions that the 
war ended for Italy. Two facts should 
be noted. Economically, the country 
was thoroughly wrecked. Her nearly 
total lack of raw materials makes it par- 
ticularly difficult to break through the 
vicious circle of depending on com- 
modities which, in the long run, can be 
obtained only in exchange for manu- 
factures, which themselves are products 
of these same raw materials. Italy is 
the one country which, in the postwar 
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period, has been plagued with the prob- 
lem of unemployment. 

Politically, the country was bound by 
the terms of the armistice (long and 
unnecessarily kept secret, thereby giving 
rise to a variety of rumors}; but Italy 
had also declared war on Germany and 
had been granted the novel and uncer- 
tain status of cobelligerent, presumably 
an indication of lenient intent toward 
her on the part of the Allies. The 
division between Allied-held territory, 
where the King’s government func- 
tioned, and the northern Mussolinian 
republic was also bound to have its ef- 
fects, superimposed as it was upon the 
traditional cleavage between north and 
south. 

One more element must be added to 
these complexities. During the closing 
days of the war, in May 1945, Yugo- 
slav forces overran Venezia Giulia, 
thereby creating a sharp issue with the 
Western Allies, who, under the terms 
of the German surrender, claimed oc- 
cupation within the 1939 frontiers of 
Italy. After a brief period of acute 
tension, a compromise was arranged: 
the so-called Morgan line was drawn 
separating the Western forces of oc- 
cupation frbm those of Yugoslavia. 
The incident was a foretaste of greater 
difficulties to come. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF PEACE 


At any rate, even though the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the formal resto- 
ration of peace are two very different 
things, it was possible, after May 1945, 
to focus on the second of these endeav- 
ors, the results of which we may now 
proceed to examine. 

The process of the re-establishment 
of peace was terminated with the depo- 
sition of the ratifications of the Italian 
Treaty in Paris on September 15, 1947, 
more than two years after the fighting 
was over. By contrast with 1919 the 
delay is significant, especially if one 


considers that the chief problems of the 
peace—Germany and Japan—were still 
virtually untouched at that time. The 
delay is due to the fact that, for all the 
differences that arose among the Allies 
of the First World War, their relations 
may be described as deeply harmonious 
compared with the present state of Al- 
lied relations.. 

The process of agreement, even over 
the preliminary and peripheral settle- 
ments, was an arduous one. Begun in 
London in September 1945, it was con- 
tinued in Moscow in December, then in 
Paris in the following spring and early 
summer. It had been more or less un- 
derstood that the terms of the Italian 
settlement fell within the province of 
the Western powers, just as the Soviet 
Union was to have an essentially free 
hand in rearranging eastern Europe. It 
was but natural, therefore, that the east- 
ern frontier of Italy should prove a hard 
bone of contention; but in addition the 
Soviet tactics of legalistic obstruction 
were evidenced in many other matters. 

The meetings in London, Moscow, 
and Paris were followed by a general 
peace conference that met in Paris from 
late July to mid-October 1946. This 
was largely a, forum where the smaller 
nations were allowed to air their views, 
although some account was taken of 
its recommendations at the New York 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers in No- 
vember and December, when the task 
of agreeing on the satellite treaties 
was virtually completed. These treaties 
were then promptly drafted, signed in 
Paris in February 1947, and finally rati- 
fied within the next seven months. 


FRONTIER CONSIDERATIONS 


The terms of the Italian Treaty may 
be conveniently examined under the 
heads of political and economic clauses. 
Among the first, the territorial are the 
most important because of their pre- 
sumable permanency. In redefining the 
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frontiers of Italy, three other countries 
had to be considered: France, Austria, 
and Yugoslavia. 

France put in some minor claims 
to frontier rectifications, on strategic 
grounds for the most part. These claims 
are of little importance in themselves, 
save in the case of the Tenda-Briga and 
Mont Cenis areas, where special ar- 
rangements are made to assure Italy a 
continuation of the water and power 
supply derived therefrom. 

The facts of the local situation along 
the Austrian and Yugoslav frontiers 
were essentially the same as in 1919. 
But the approach was qualified by these 
considerations. At the Moscow Confer- 
ence of October 1943, the three chief 
Allies had declared themselves in favor 
of the restoration of an independent 
Austria, to be regarded as a liberated 
country rather than a part of the Third 
Reich; toward Italy, they committed 
themselves to lending their assistance 
to the restoration of democratic institu- 
tions by the Italian people themselves. 
Both countries, therefore, while tech- 
nically enemies, would presumably be 
treated with leniency—a leniency which 
remained, of course, a matter of inter- 
pretation and judgment of the extent to 
which it would be earned by the actions 
of the people. 

Yugoslavia was always an ally, and, 
with the successful establishment of 
Marshal Tito in power, became the par- 
ticular object of Soviet solicitude. The 
Soviet attitude toward various countries 
has responded strongly to the nature of 
their internal regimes, more specifically 
to the power of the Communist parties 
in them or to the likelihood of enhanc- 
ing the influence of that party. Conse- 
quently, as the achievement of victory 
lessened the need for close co-operation 
among the Allies, the differences be- 
tween East and West became increas- 
ingly sharp. Yugoslavia was wholly 
under Communist control, Austria was 


under occupation by the four Allies, and 
Italy (as far as the Morgan line) by 
the Americans and the British. 

The British, particularly Mr. Church- 
ill, were more sensitive to and more 
aware of the realities of the situation 
than the Americans, and they strove to 
keep Italy within the Western sphere. 
The greater Russian sympathy of the 
British Labor government did little to 
change the nature of the power con- 
test; and, with the passage of time, the 
American attitude has become one of 
hardening resistance to Soviet designs, 
to a point where the leadership of the 
opposition has definitely passed into 
American hands. 

France, when finally brought into the 
councils of Allied leadership, was much 
weaker than the others; uncertain of 
her own position, with a strong Com- 
munist element at home, she endeavored 
on the whole in the Italian case to play 
a mediating role between the crystal- 
lizing Soviet and Anglo-American blocs. 

This is the context in which the set- 
tlement of the northeastern frontier of 
Italy was approached, and the conflict 
tended to overshadow the narrower con- 
siderations of the local merits of the 
case. The contest was particularly bit- 
ter over the Yugoslav frontier, while the 
Austrian one was settled with compara- 
tive ease. 


Agreement with Austria 


Austria naturally entertained some 
hope of regaining the South Tirol, a 
territory the Germanic character of 
which no one contested; but the de 
cision of the Allies was to leave the 
frontier unchanged. The precise rea- 
sons for this verdict are not known, 
and it can only be regarded as the loss 
of an opportunity. The main argument 
—in fact the only one—for the Brenner 
frontier is strategic, a consideration 
which can hardly be thought of as de- 
cisive, even if one disregards the sig- 
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nificance of modern weapons of war- 
fare. This was certainly the place 
where a change would have been greatly 
justified and would have caused the 
least resentment on the part of Italy. 
The direct agreement between Signor 
de Gasperi and Austrian Foreign Min- 
ister Gruber with respect to the dis- 
puted territory, an agreement which 
was incorporated into the text of the 
Italian Treaty, may, if lived up to in 
letter and in spirit, augur well for the 
future of Austro-Italian relations. 


The Yugoslav frontier 


The Italian-Yugoslav frontier proved, 
as stated before, the most difficult of set- 
tlement. Yugoslavia had with reason al- 
ways been dissatisfied with the frontier 
of 1920 and the Italian incorpora- 
tion of Fiume in 1924. ‘These settle- 
ments, though not excessively unrea- 
sonable in the context and circum- 
stances of the time, were nevertheless 
an expression of power relationship. 
The tables were now turned, and the 
Italian behavior during the war (Slo- 
venian annexation and the setting up of 
a Croatian puppet state), plus the fact 
that Yugoslav leadership was now in 
Croatian rather than Serbian hands, 
would suffice to explain a desire for 
. retaliation and large demands by Yugo- 
slavia. These demands, similar to the 
more extreme claims of 1919, would 
have left Italy with a frontier even less 
favorable than that of 1914 in this re- 
gion. 

Venezia Giulia: compromise 

Any settlement of the problem of 
Venezia Giulia is bound to be difficult. 
Historically, the region has been the 
meeting ground of the Latin, Slavic, 
and Germanic peoples, with the result 
that its population is mixed. Italian 
preponderance in the urban centers, 
surrounded by a predominantly Slavic 
(Slovene and Croatian) countryside, 


superimposes an economic problem on 
the ethnic one, to say nothing of the 
complications that strategic considera- 
tions adduce. Any fair solution of such 
complexities is bound to be a compro- 
mise, and the proposal advanced by the 
American delegation in 1919, the so- 
called “American” or “Wilson” line, 
may be said to represent the fairest 
such solution. 

In 1946, the above-mentioned great- 
power rivalry was destined to play a 
decisive role. Unable at first to agree 
among themselves, the four Allies sent 
a commission to investigate the facts in 
the Venezia Giulia case. The futility 
of this gesture was fully brought out in 
the four different frontier lines that 
were proposed: the American, most fa- 
vorable to Italy; the British, little dif- 
ferent from the American; the Russian, 
running farthest west; and the French, 
representing a compromise. The Ameri- 
can, British, and French lines were es- 
sentially the same to a point slightly 
below Trieste, at the head of the Istrian 
Peninsula. At that point the French 
line turned sharply west toward the sea, 
whereas the other two left a substantial 
part of Istria in Italian hands. Even- 
tually, after much haggling and delay, 
the French proposal became the basis 
of agreement and the present western 
frontier of Yugoslavia. 


Trieste: danger zone 


But, in the dispute over frontier lines, 
the greatest difficulty was the fate of 
the city of Trieste itself, and this is 
where power rivalry asserted itself most 
clearly. The city of Trieste proper is 
predominantly Italian in population; 
long before 1914 the demand for it had 
been one of the twin slogans of Italian 
irredentism. This undisputed ethnic 
fact clashes, however, with the eco- 
nomic consideration that Trieste is the 
port par excellence of the territory com- 
prising old Austria-Hungary. ‘Trieste 
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does not serve Italian territory, though 
it has been important to Italy as a ship- 
building center, nor does it primarily 
serve Yugoslavia. In view of the Rus- 
sian position in central Europe, the de- 
sirability of having Trieste in Yugo- 
slay hands was obvious from the Rus- 
sian point of view. 

Here also a compromise was at last 
achieved, although in most painstaking 
fashion. The arrangement took the 
form of setting up a Free Territory of 
Trieste comprising the territory between 
the sea and an arc running from the 
vicinity of Monfalcone in the north to 
Cittanova in the south. It took many 
sessions of the Foreign Ministers and 
their deputies and not a little acrimony 
before agreement was finally reached in 
New York at the end of 1946 as to the 
precise terms of the charter of the newly 
created territory, terms which make up 
a good portion of the whole treaty. The 
reason for this elaborate detail lies in 
the distrust on the part of the Western 
Allies of Russian and Yugoslav inten- 
tions, and in the Allied determination 
to insure against the possibility of an 
internal coup in the Free Territory. 
_ Russian technique in controlling the 
governments of eastern European coun- 
tries gives ample point to these fears. 

Having agreed that the independence 
of the territory “shall be assured by the 
Security Council of the United Na- 
tions,” a long dispute began as to the 
powers of the governor; the Western 
Allies favored making them extensive, 
while the Russians wanted to circum- 
scribe them in favor of an elected body. 
' As the Free Territory is set up in the 
treaty, it is to be governed by a uni- 
cameral legislature from which will 
emerge an Executive Council of Gov- 
ernment. The insistence of the West- 
ern powers succeeded in endowing the 
governor with wide discretionary pow- 
ers, such as assuming control of the se- 


curity services. in the event of an emer- 
gency, of which, moreover, he is to be 
the judge. The governcr, appointed by 
the Security Council in consultation 
with the Italian and Yugoslay Govern- 
ments, may not be a citizen of either 
Italy, Yugoslavia, or the Free Territory. 

These provisions, like the yielding 
on the claim that Venezia Giulia should 
be treated as a whole, undoubtedly rep- 
resent substantial concessions on the 
part of the Soviet Union, and may be 
said to match the concessions of the 
Western powers in the delineation of 
Italy’s entire eastern frontier. They 
constitute a good illustration of the 
equilibrium of forces established be- 
tween the Eastern and Western blocs 
at this point of contact between them. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that this state of affairs represents a 
momentary equilibrium, and the solu- 
tion which it produced can be regarded 
with but little optimism. At this writ- 
ing, the Security Council is still dead- 
locked on the choice of a specific indi- 
vidual for the position of governor. 
The action of Yugoslavia in connection 
with the establishment of the permanent 
frontier, following the coming into force 
of the treaty, can only be interpreted as 
a testing of the solidity of American 
and British intentions. As a permanent 
solution, the Free Territory is well de- 
signed to be a source of future conten- 
tions which the very elaborateness of its 
statute may serve to foster. In many 
respects, the present status of Trieste is 
reminiscent of that of the Free State of 
Fiume after the Tteaty of Rapallo in 
1920. The matter may be summed up 
by saying that if the relations between 
Italy and Yugoslavia—more broadly, 
between East and West—become toler- 
able, the Free Territory is largely su- 
perfluous; but that, in the present at- 
mosphere, Trieste can hardly be re- 
garded as a viable creation. 
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DEMILITARIZATION 


Thus were established the frontiers 
of continental Italy. In the Adriatic 
che loses her dominant position, being 
evicted from Albania (including Sa- 
seno) and from any foothold along 
the eastern shore. In addition to these 
territorial provisions, restrictions are 
placed upon the Italian military estab- 
l:shment in the form of demilitarization 
cf the French and Yugoslav frontiers 
and some other areas of the mainland, 
and in Sicily and Sardinia. The land 
army, including carabintert, may not 
exceed 250 thousand men; the naval 
and air personnel 25 thousand each. 
The navy is turned over to the Allies, 
save for two battleships, four cruisers, 
and smaller craft; t some tanks and air- 
planes are also left in Italian hands. 


COLONIAL SETTLEMENT 


Part of the territorial settlement in- 
cludes the disposition of the Italian 
colonies. Until the acquisition of Abys- 
sinia in 1936, Italian colonial activity 
had been aptly described as an enter- 
prise in the collection of deserts. The 
Crispian and Mussolinian dreams of 
empire are definitely destroyed. In 
view of the nature of the Italian aggres- 
sion against Abyssinia, the solution to 
that question was simple and clear: 
Abyssinian independence has been re- 
stored. With regard to the older, pre- 
Fescist colonies, the feeling is rather 
diferent in as well as outside Italy, and 
the problem of their ultimate disposition 
ths far remains unresolved. It is to be 
settled within the current year, the 
coionies being meanwhile British oc- 
cudied and administered. 

The problem has been taken up and 
awaits the report of a commission which 
has been sent to investigate the situa- 


1The Americans and the British have sub- 
sequently forgone some of the naval units to 
which they were entitled. 


tion in the various colonies. In all 
likelihood, the Italian colonies will be- 
come trusteeships of the United Na- 
tions. The most difficult issue will be 
that of Libya, because of its strategic 
significance, because of the wartime 
British commitments to the Senusi, and 
most of all because, as part of the Arab 
world, it is subject to the nationalistic 
ferment which is also troubling the 
other powers with stakes in that world. 
In any event, the Italian colonies have 
been and could be of but little value to 
the mother country, either economically 
or as outlets for her surplus population. 
The Dodecanese Islands, the impor- 
tance of which is solely strategic, have 
been turned over to Greece in accord- 
ance with the wishes of their inhabit- 
ants. 


REPARATIONS 


The economic provisions of the Italian 
peace are briefly summed up. Natu- 
rally and properly, Italy is required 
to pay reparation to the victims 
of her aggression, in the following 
amounts: the Soviet Union is to receive 
$100 million; Yugoslavia, $125 million; 
Greece, $105 million; Abyssinia, $25 
million; and Albania, $5 million. For 
two years this reparation is not to come 
from current industrial production, and 
thereafter raw materials for the manu- 
factures to be used as reparation are to 
be furnished Italy by the recipient na- 
tions. The western countries have for- 
gone reparation, but Italian property in 
their territory is to be used to offset 
claims for damages. Agreements to 
liquidate these claims have been or are 
being negotiated. There has been no 
dismantling of the Italian industrial 
plant, which has survived the war in 
relatively good condition. 


APPRAISAL OF PEACE TERMS 


A word may be said by way of ap- 
praisal of this settlement. As to its ter- 
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ritorial aspects, the minute French ac- 
quisitions are no adequate compensation 
on either moral or physical grounds; 
they are rather symbolic pinpricks which 
would better have been eschewed. The 
South Tirol ought to have been re- 
turned to Austria. Trieste should have 
remained under full Italian sovereignty 
and the whole Italian-Yugoslav frontier 
should have been drawn somewhat far- 
ther east, especially in view of the rest 
of the Adriatic settlement, which is 
otherwise fair. Abyssinia and the Do- 
decanese have been disposed of in the 
only possible and adequate manner. 

As to the demilitarization provisions, 
the overriding consideration is the fact 
that Italy’s eastern frontier has become 
the present boundary between the East- 
ern and Western blocs. Yugoslavia, 
western outpost of the former, main- 
tains an unjustifiably large military es- 
tablishment. In order to resist any ac- 
tion by Yugoslav military force, Italy 
must, in the event of necessity, depend 
on the United Nations, or more realisti- 
cally, on American and British power. 
It is in this connection especially that 
the creation of the Free Territory of 
Trieste can only be regarded with con- 
Siderable misgivings. 

The colonial settlement will represent 
the second collapse of Italian imperial 
dreams. As a broad generalization, it 
may be said that Italian power is not 
adequate to the responsibilities of em- 


pire; it is, in fact, the disregard of this- 


consideration, especially from 1935 on, 
that has brought Italy to her present 
sorry pass. It is rather from the psy- 
chological standpoint of national pres- 
tige and feeling—a consideration, how- 
ever, not to be underestimated—that 
the colonial settlement derives its chief 
importance, and this may be an argu- 
ment for making Italy the trustee of her 
own former colonies. 

As to the economic clauses of the 
treaty, granting that Italy is a poor 


country, these provisions cannot be 
called unduly harsh or impractical, es- 
pecially if one considers them in com- 
parison either with the corresponding 
terms of the current Finnish settlement, 
for example, or with the reparation pro- 
visions of the post-First World War 
treaties. Taking the treaty as a whole, 
Italy may be said, in sum, to have 
escaped lightly the consequences of 
Fascist folly. But it would be naive to 
expect that such a view will find many 
adherents among the Italians. 


Postwar HARDSHIP 


For the fact must be recalled that the 
Fascist regime collapsed over four years 
ago. The ease with which it fell showed 
how tenuous its real hold was; but its 
collapse was also the result of the fact 
that, to a large degree, the objection of 
the Italian people was not so much to 
Fascism as such, as to the failures of 
Fascism. The crowded course of events 
since 1943 has inevitably pushed earlier 
happenings into at least a temporary 
background. The real significance of 
war was brought to Italy during the 
first two of these four years, followed 
by the slow and arduous task of recon- 
struction. The revulsion against cur- 
rent hardship naturally vents itself 
against the current holders of power: 
the existing government, such as it has 
been, and the Allies. In its wider 
manifestations, the genuine surge of en- 
thusiasm of the Italian people in the 
summer of 1943 could hardly be more 
than a passing phenomenon, for it could 
not by itself suffice to extricate the 
country from its difficulties. 


Economic reconstruction 


These difficulties may be classified as 
economic and political, the two cate- 
gories interacting in inextricable fashion. 
Economically, the task of reconstruction 
has been undertaken with vigor and a 
great deal of success. The Italian peo- 
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ple deserve much credit for this accom- 
plishment; perhaps not enough is made 
of their recuperative power. Their tra- 
ditional frugality has been a great asset, 
the counterpart of which is the fact that 
their standard of existence leaves but 
little margin of safety. 

The difficulty is greatest in restoring 
to motion the wheels of industrial pro- 
duction, for, to a particularly high de- 
gree in a country so devoid of natural 
resources, much of this depends on re- 
opening the channels of international 
trade. And, correspondingly, the hard- 
ship is greatest among the urban masses 
whose livelihood is linked to the frail 
value of an unsound financial system 
and a precarious currency. The ineffi- 
cient—-perhaps impossible—working of 
government controls adds further to the 
burden. 


Political difficulties 


The economic problem, dominant and 
all-pervading at the moment, has pro- 
found repercussidns on the political 
situation, which would have been made 
formidable enough by the task of re- 
building the whole structure of govern- 
ment after the collapse of Fascism. 
Parliamentary government of a sort was 
restored as early as 1943, but the first 
prerequisite to normality was the con- 
sultation of the Italian people, which 
did not take place until 1946. The first 
free election since 1922—-and the sig- 
nificance of the lapse should be borne in 
mind—resulted first of all in replacing 
the monarchy by a republic, officially 
proclaimed on June 10, 1946. 

The other result was the election of 
a Constituent Assembly in which three 
parties emerged as dominant: the Chris- 
tian Democrats, the Socialists, and the 
Communists, with 207, 115, and 104 
deputies respectively, leaving 130 scat- 
tered among other parties. The draft- 
ing of the constitution, which there is 
no space to discuss here, was completed 


in December 1947. While this was 
being done, the Assembly was also re- 
sponsible for the current administration 
of the country. 

The three mass parties dominated the 
coalition government, which, through a 
number of rearrangements, has since the 
end of 1945 been presided over by de 
Gasperi. ‘The formal re-establishment 
of peace has outwardly restored to Italy 
her freedom of decision, but in the pres- 
ent circumstances this achievement re- 
mains subordinate to the wider problem 
of general restoration in Europe. The 
issue between East and West, growing 
sharper since the end of hostilities, was 
joined in 1947. 


Communist threat to freedom 


The fact that Italy has thrown her 
lot In with the West makes the task of 
governing her a difficult one. Until the 
beginning of 1947, the Communists, who 
largely control the industrial proletariat, 
used their influence on the whole to as- 
sist the task of reconstruction. With 
their ouster from the government coali- 
tion, and with the assistance of the 
larger part of the Socialist group, their 
opposition has become increasingly out- 
spoken, not to say threatening, and the 
frequent strikes have been a source of 
embarrassment and an impediment to 
further recovery. The precise purpose 
and effects of the great demonstration 
organized in both Italy and France co- 
incidentally with the London meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers at the end of 
1947 will become clearer with the pass- 
ing of time. 

The Marshall proposal, at present in 
the stage of implementation, is Ameri- 
ca’s weapon in the struggle between 
East and West; Moscow stands com- 
mitted to the, failure of the American 
attempt to restore Europe’s economy 
and through her economy her political 
stability and independence. That the 
Communist parties the world over are 
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willing tools of Moscow is hardly a 


_ question open to debate; Cominterns 
and Cominforms are secondary, indeed 
largely superfluous, devices. In this 
great conflict, Italy stands in the front 
lines of the battle. By the time this 
article appears in print, the shape of 
the future may appear with -greater 


clarity; however, pending the outcome 
of this particular struggle, the specific 
provisions of the Italian Treaty, which 
may be of considerable consequence for 
a longer-term future, are bound to be 
subordinate to what is in reality a more 
primary struggle for the continued inde- 
pendent existence of the country. 
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The Finnish Treaty 


By Jonn H. WUORINEN 


N SEPTEMBER 1939, when Hitler 

embarked upon his conquest of Po- 
land, there was nothing in Russo-Fin- 
nish relations to suggest that republican 
Finland and Communist Russia would 
be at war in a few weeks. No serious 
controversy between the two had arisen; 
democratic Finland had no unsettled 
claims upon her Soviet neighbor, and 
the dictator in the Kremlin had given 
no indication of aims that could be 
gained only by war. While the rela- 
tions between the two states since the 
First World War had never become 
close or really cordial—militant, Rus- 
sian-sponsored revolutionary Commu- 
nism had been the main obstacle—they 
had easily managed to live in peace. 
They had both outlawed war as an in- 
strument of national policy. They had 
concluded a nonaggression pact in 1932 
and had agreed, in the same year, to 
the peaceful settlement of whatever dis- 
putes might appear in the future. In 
1934 these guarantees of peaceful rela- 
tions had been extended until the close 
of 1945. And both countries were 
bound by the obligations involved in 
membership in the League of Nations. 


RuSSIAN TACTICS 


The situation began to change, how- 
ever, aS soon as the consequences of 
the Russo-German partnership, defined 
in the Molotov-Ribbentrop .agreement, 
commenced to unfold in the autumn of 
1939. Poland was partitioned and the 
Soviet Union proceeded to devise and 
apply the sham arrangements which 
were to lead, in the summer of 1940, to 
the “voluntary” inclusion of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania in the Soviet 
Union. 


peared beside German expansionism. 


Russian aggression thus ap- . 
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While Soviet strategy and tactics did 
not as yet involve open war, the Soviet 
Union’s participation in the rape of 
Poland and its penetration into the 
Baltic States had turned Russia into a 
potential threat to the independence 
and peace of Finland as well. 

Such an interpretation of the situa- 
tion was confirmed as correct by mid- 
October. On October 5, 1939 Finland 
was urged by Russia to ‘send delegates 
to Moscow, there to negotiate regarding 

“concrete questions of political nature.” 
What the question involved was not 
specified by the Soviet Union. The 
negotiations began on October 9 and 
continued until November 13. In the 
course of the discussions, the Soviet 
Union demanded that Finland cede ter- 
ritory on the Karelian Isthmus, together 
with a number of islands in the Gulf of 
-Finland, and lease Hanko in southwest- 
ern Finland as a naval base. These de- 
mands were justified by the Russians on 
the ground that the defense of Lenin- 
grad in particular peace the areas in 
question.? 

While the Finns were willing to cede 
some of the territory demanded of them, 
they refused to surrender areas consid- 
ered vital. The discussions therefore ~ 
came to a close on November 13 when 
the Finnish delegates left Moscow. 
Upon leaving, the delegates and the 
Finns in general appear to have taken 
it for granted that later negotiations 
would lead to satisfactory results. Dur- _ 
ing the weeks of discussion, no Russian 
ultimatum had been presented; nor had 
any other indication been given that 

1 See Suomen Sinivalkoinen Kirja (Helsinki, 
1940), Nos. 10-27, pp. 41-73. The negotia- 
tions are summarized in John H. Wuorinen 


(Ed.), Finlend and World War li (New 
York, 1948), pp. 52-62. 
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Finnish failure to yield would mean 
war.? 

Some two weeks later, however, it had 
become clear that failure to yield did 
mean war. By November 30, Russia 
had staged a border incident that served 
as a justification for the unilateral re- 
pudiation of pacts and treaties designed 
to maintain peace, had severed diplo- 
matic relations, and had begun large- 
scale military operations against Fin- 
land. Finnish efforts to continue dis- 
cussions and American and other offers 
of mediation were insufficient to stem 
the tide of war. For over three months 
the Finns resisted the Soviet invasion 
and the attempt to impose upon them a 
Russian-sponsored government. Unable 
to win the war and deprived of suff- 
cient foreign aid in manpower and ma- 
tériel, the Finns sued for peace. Peace 
was concluded in Moscow on March 12, 
1940. 


THe Prace or Moscow, 1940 


The peace treaty formally closing the 
so-called “Winter War” was a brief 
document comprising nine paragraphs 
and a protocol.? The protocol set down 
the procedure for ending hostilities and 
for the transfer of territory ceded to 
the Soviet Union; its details may be 
omitted in this summary. The treaty 
proper provided for the incorporation in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
of “the whole of the Karelian Isthmus, 
the City of Viipuri and Viipuri Bay with 
the islands thereof, the western and 
northern coastal area of Lake Ladoga 
... , & number of islands in the Gulf 
of Finland, the territory east of Marka- 
jarvi and the village of Kuolajarvi, and 
parts of the Rybachi and Shredni Pen- 
insulas.” Finland also leased the Hanko 


2See map in ibid., p. 57, which shows the 
extent of Russian demands and Finnish con- 
cessions. 
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Peninsula to the Soviet Union for thirty 
years “for the establishment of a naval 
base...” (Articles 2 and 4). 

The treaty also obligated each of the 
two signatories “to refrain from all acts 
of aggression directed against the other,” 
and “not to conclude any alliance or to 
become parties to any coalition di- 
rected against” the other party to the 
treaty (Article 3). In addition to this 
restriction, Finland was likewise forced 
to accept further territorial servitude: 
the U.S.S.R. obtained “goods transit 
rights between the Soviet Union and 
Sweden,” and the right to develop this 
traffic by the shortest route. Finland 
assumed the obligation to construct— 
“if possible in the course of the year 
1940”—a railway connecting Kemijarvi 
in north Finland with the Russian 
border and Kandalaksha beyond (Arti- 
cle 7). 

The economic and other realities that 
lay behind the short paragraphs of the 
1940 peace treaty were of outstanding 
importance to Finland. Two of them 
deserve special mention. In the first 
place, the loss of the ceded areas meant 
the loss of more than 10 per cent of the 
farming, forest, and industrial resources 
of the nation. Coupled with the enor- 
mous material losses which the war had 
caused Finland, this economic blood- 
letting boded ill for the future. 

Secondly, practically the whole popu- 
lation of the ceded areas left their farms 
and homes and moved inside the new 
Finnish border. Some 450 thousand 
men, women, and children thus chose 
the lot of homeless refugees rather than 
the status of subjects of Communist 
Russia. Being homeless refugees, they 
represented a gigantic problem for the 
nation, which then proceeded to deal 
with the task—-among others—of how 
to find homes and livelihoods for these 
hundreds of thousands of people who 
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THE FINNISH TREATY 


“ORDEAL BY Peace,” 1940-41 


The peace of March 1940 turned out 
to be only a fifteen-month truce between 
the Winter War and the renewed war 
that began in June 1941. Within a.few 
weeks of the signing of the peace, it 
became evident that the Soviet Union 
was determined to obtain advantages 
and controls wholly outside the terms 
of the peace. This determination was 
revealed by’ a rapidly lengthening list of 
demands relating to Finnish foreign 
policy, internal affairs, and new eco- 
nomic and other concessions for the 
U.S.S.R. Taken together, they unmis- 
takably showed that the Soviet Union 
considered as mere fictions Finnish in- 
dependence and territorial inviolability.* 

A few illustrations suffice to indicate 
the nature of Soviet pressures and ob- 
jectives. Between March and December 
1940 Russian objections—based upon 
arbitrary contentions and disregarding 
obvious facts—prevented the formation 
of a Finnish-Swedish-Norwegian defen- 
sive alliance. Russia’s veto likewise 
prevented a Swedish-Finnish alliance 
from being formed despite the fact— 
perhaps because of the fact—that the ar- 
rangements contemplated by the Swedes 
and the Finns appear to have involved 
a genuine political union between the 
two peoples. Every indication of closer 
co-operation between Finland and her 
Scandinavian neighbors was interpreted 
in Moscow as a conspiracy ea 
against the U.S.S.R. 

The peace treaty imposed no repa- 
rations obligation on Finkand. It be- 
came clear before long, however, that 
Russia would insist upon a compensa- 
tion equivalent to reparations in all but 
name. Claiming that Finland had 
“illegally” removed private and public 


í The paragraphs that follow are based in 
the main upon Chaps. 2-5, and Documents 
1-35 and 37-72 in the official Finland Reveals 
Her Secret Documents on Soviet Policy, March 
1940-June 1941 (New York, 1941). 
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property from the areas ceded to the 
Soviet Union, and that Finland must 
provide compensation for property that 
had been destroyed in the areas in ques- 
tion while fighting was still going on, the 
U.S.S.R. demanded restitution. Great 
amounts of machinery and other prop- 
erty were therefore surrendered to the 
Russians, who presented a bill of $24 
million ' for destroyed prdperty alone. 
The bill was still unpaid, however, when 
the second phase of the Russo-Finnish 
war began in June 1941.5 

Meanwhile Russian interference in 
Finnish internal affairs became even 
more threatening. Subversive Commu- 
nist elements within Finland became 
objects of special Soviet solicitude. 
Soviet pressure led to the resignation of 
the Laborite V. Tanner from the Cabi- 
net, and in December 1940 Molotov 
made it clear that the designation of 
certain Finns as candidates in the Presi- 
dential election of that month would be 
considered a violation of the peace of 
March 1940. The extortion of special 
rights and concessions continued un- 
abated; for example, the Finns were 
compelled in September 1940 to grant 
to the U.S.S.R. the nght to run Soviet 
trains to and from Hanko. The Hanko 
transit traffic by land had not been 
mentioned in the peace treaty of 
March; now, acting under duress, Fin- 
land had to accept it despite the viola- 
tion of her territorial integrity which it 
implied. 


THe SECOND War, 1941-44 


On the first day of the Russo-Ger- 
man war, June 22, 1941, the Soviets re- 
newed military operations against Fin- 
land, and on June 25 the Finnish Gov- 
ernment declared that a state of war be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and Finland once 
again existed.® 

5 For details see ibid , pp. 7-14. 


6 See ibid., pp. 31-34, 99-105, and John H. 
Wuorinen, op cit. note 1 supra, Chap. 6 
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The question of precisely how Fin- 
land became enmeshed in the war in 
1941 has been extensively discussed. 
Limitations of space prohibit a detailed 
consideration of the problem. In view 
of the fact, however, that the armistice 
and preliminary peace of September 
1944 and the final peace treaty of Feb- 
ruary 1947 contain extensive punitive 
provisions which imply that the war 
was caused by Finnish aggression, one 
general observation may profitably be 
offered. It is to the effect that to date, 
despite exceptionally favorable circum- 
stances, Finnish or other Communists 
and their fellow travelers have failed to 
prove that Finnish initiative started the 
war, or that Russia’s role was merely 
that of an innocent, peaceful victim of 
Finnish determination to despoil the 
Soviet Republic.” 

The war that began for Finland in 
June 1941 ultimately became two sepa- 
rate wars. The first was fought against 
Russia. It lasted until September 1944 
and culminated in the preliminary and 
final peace treaties previously men- 
tioned. The second was fought against 
Germany. It lasted from September 
15, 1944 until April 27, 1945. The 
ousting of the Germans from Finland 
ended this phase of the war, but no 
peace treaty having as yet been signed, 
the nominal state of war between Fin- 
land and Germany still continues. In 
‘this respect, Finland is basically in the 
same position as the other nations that 
fought Hitler. It is obvious that when 
this state of war is finally ended, the 
consequences will bear no comparison 
whatever to the significant treaties of 
1944 and 1947. 


T See the evidence presented at the 1945—46 
trial of the Finns “responsible for the war” in 
the unofficial Sotasyyiisyysoikeudenkaynnin 
asiakirjoja, I-O; Hj J. Procopé, Fallande 
dom som friar; T. T. Kaila, Sotasyyhisemme 
saatytalossa, and the Finnish press during the 
trial. 


THe ARMISTICE AND PRELIMINARY 
PEACE, 1944 


By the end of 1941, the Finns had 
recaptured from the Russians the terri- 
tory lost by the peace of March 1940, 
and had pushed into Soviet areas. As 
the world conflict spread and the fail- 
ure of the Germans to win became more 
obvious (Finnish military and other 
leaders had concluded early in 1943 that 
Hitler had lost the war), now to get out 
of the war became an ever more press- 
ing problem. ‘The country’s military 
position and general economy, food sup- 
plies in particular, had come to depend 
on German help. While the United 
Nations’ propaganda prodded Finland 
to cease fighting, the Finns saw no 
choice except to continue fighting de- 
spite the risks it involved, for to do 
anything else appeared to mean un- 
conditional surrender to the U.S.S.R. 
Also, no specific terms were offered by 
the U.S.S.R. or by Great Britain. 
‘Such terms were presented in the 
spring of 1944. They spelled surrender 
and the acceptance of onerous demands: 
territorial cessions going beyond those 
defined in the peace of 1940; the obli- 
gation to intern or oust within a month 
the German troops in Finland; and a 
reparations bill of $600 million. ‘The 
reparations bill seemed to the Finns to 
mean annihilating economic servitude; 
such a demand, as well as the under- 
taking to oust or intern the Germans 
within some four weeks, could only re- 
sult in default and occupation by Rus- 
sian troops. The terms were therefore 
rejected.® 

By September 1944, however, mili- 
tary reverses and a downward revision 
of the terms offered to Finland had 
changed the situation. The Finns got 
out of the war by the terms of an armi- 
stice (September 4) and by signing, on 

8 See John H. Wuorinen, op cit note 1 
supra, pp. 144-71. 
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September 19, a preliminary peace. 
One specific feature of the armistice 
agreement deserves mention here. It 
obligated the Finns to cease military 
action on September 4, while the Rus- 
sians continued to fight until Septem- 
ber 5.° 

The main provisions of the prelimi- 
nary. peace obligated Finland to (1) 
withdraw her troops behind the 1940 
border; (2) disarm and oust the Ger- 
man forces still in Finland; (3) accept 
the March 12, 1940 peace treaty (sub- 
ject to the changes that follow); (4) 
cede Petsamo to the U.S.S.R., which, 
renouncing its “rights” to lease the 
Hanko Peninsula, now leased the Pork- 
kala area for a Soviet naval base; (5) 
pay in six years a war indemnity of 
$300 million (in commodities); (6) 
“collaborate with the Allied powers in 
the apprehension of persons accused of 
war crimes and in their trial”; (7) re- 
turn and restore property removed from 
Soviet territory to Finland during the 
war; (8) release all persons incarcer- 
ated for pro-United Nations activities, 
and dissolve all “pro-Hitler organiza- 
tions” as well as others “conducting 
propaganda hostile to the United Na- 
tions, in particular to the Soviet Union,” 
and prohibit them in the future. 

Finland also undertook to surrender 
- airports and other areas to the United 
Nations for the duration of the war, to 
accept an Allied Control Commission, 
and to render various kinds of assist- 
ance to the Allies in their: fight against 
Germany. The armistice agreement 
went into effect when signed on Sep- 
tember 19, 1944, and therefore operated 
from that date until the signing of the 
final peace treaty on February 10, 1947. 
In content, the armistice was a real 


_ %Some of the problems involved in the 

business of peace-making are indicated in 
Making the Peace Treaties, 1941-1947, De- 
partment of State Publication 2774, European 
Series 24, Pts, -OT 


peace treaty despite the fact that it was 
signed only by the Soviet Union and 
Finland. All of its basic provisions 
were carried over into the document 
signed nearly two and a half years 
later in Paris. 


+ THE TREATY OF Paris, 1947 


While the armistice and preliminary 
peace agreements of September 1944 
were documents under which Finland 
withdrew from the war and which at 
the same time imposed far-reaching fu- 
ture obligations, the state of war be- 
tween Finland and the Allies was not 
officially ended until the signing (and 
later ratification) of a definitive peace 
treaty in Paris on February 10, 1947. 
The signatories were the U.S.S.R. (in- 
cluding the White Russia and Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republics), Great Brit- 
ain, Australia, Canada, India, New Zea- 
land, the Union of South Africa, and 
Czechoslovakia on the one hand, and 
Finland on the other. 

The treaty consists of a preamble, 
six parts comprising thirty-six articles 
in all, and a list of seven annexes.?° 

The preamble contains statements of 
special interest. Finland “having be- 
come an ally of Hitlerite Germany,” 
and having fought against the Allied 
and Associated Powers, had ceased mili- 
tary operations and had withdrawn from 
the war in September 1944. Finland 
had thereupon broken off relations with 
Hitler’s Europe and had signed an armi- 
stice. ‘The armistice terms had been 
loyally carried out by the Finns, it was 
declared, but no specific mention was 


‘10 The Treaty of Peace with Finland (1947), 
distributed by the State Department, contains 


‘the official texts in Russian, English, French, 


and Finnish; the map which ilustrates it is 
Russian. Finland had actually been at war 
only with the USSR, only nominally with 
the non-Soviet signatories, and not at all with 
the United States, France, or the other mem- 
bers of the United Nations. James F. Byrnes’s 
Speaking Frankly (New York, 1947) should 
be consulted for background, 


6 
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made in the predmble of the fact that 
Finland had declared war on Germany 
and, having fought the Germans for 
over half a year, had become a co- 
belligerent of the Allies. The treaty 
now to be concluded—‘conforming to 
the principles of justice”—would re- 
establish friendly relations, “thereby 
enabling the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers to support Finland’s application to 
become a member of the United Na- 
tions, .. .” 
Territorial provisions 

The treaty re-established, with one 
exception, the frontiers laid down by 
the peace of March 12, 1940. The ex- 
ception is the province of Petsamo, 
which was ceded to the Soviet Union. 
The areas lost to the U.S.S.R. approxi- 
mated 17,760 square miles in all. The 
Porkkala area, leased to Russia for 
fifty years for a naval base, comprised 
about 152 square miles. The Soviet 
Union also obtained the use of Finnish 
railways, waterways, roads, and air 
routes for the transportation of person- 
nel and goods from Russia to Porkkala. 
All means of communication between 
Russia and the base were likewise 
placed at the disposal of the U.S.S.R. 


Political provisions 

Onerous as the territorial settlement 
is from the Finnish point of view (the 
Porkkala lease especially appears as a 


dangerous threat to the security of the 
nation), it is a settlement that is over 


and done with. The political clauses of , 


the treaty, however, impose servitudes 
apparently intended to be permanent. 

The servitudes in question are con- 
tained in Articles 6-9. Under the guise 
of “guaranteeing” the enjoyment of ba- 
sic human rights “to all persons under 
Finnish jurisdiction,” these articles os- 
tensibly secure the right of free speech, 
press, assembly, and the like. No meas- 
ures may henceforth be taken or laws 


enacted which deny or destroy these 
rights. Also, “Fascist-type” organiza- 
tions and others “conducting propa- 
ganda hostile to the Soviet Union or to 
any of the United Nations,” as well as 
those “which have as their aim the de- 
nial to the people of their democratic 
rights,” are forbidden for all time. 

In thus ostentatiously “securing” 
freedoms and rights that have in fact 
long been part of the Finnish way of 
life, the real intention of Russia stands 
clearly revealed. Russian and other 
Communists are given full immunity by 
these provisions of the treaty. They 
may henceforth labor in Finland with- 
out any serious limitations imposed by 
Finnish law or authority. 

The peace treaty in fact accords an 
international guaranty to a design which 
exposes Finnish independence to Soviet 
interference, for only moderately loose 
construction of Article 8 is needed to 
outlaw the whole non-Communist Fin- 
nish press and the non-Communist po- 
litical parties as well, thus leaving 
Stalin’s followers in full possession. 
Incidentally, full citizenship is restored 
to Finnish Communists who had fled to 
Russia after 1918. Finally, Finland 
agreed to ensure the capture and sur- 
render for trial of persons accused of 
having committed war crimes and of 
nationals of the United Nations “ac- 
cused of having violated their national 
law by treason or collaboration with the 
enemy during the war” (Article 9). 

11 Jt seems correct to say that Russian in- 
terpretation of such terms and phrases as 
“fascist,” “propaganda,” and “hostile to the 
Soviet,” might lead to the elimination of news- 
papers and political parties not serving the 
cause of Moscow. 

12 After the Soviet Union took over the 
Baltic States in 1940, a good many of their 
nationals escaped to Finland. Some of them 
fought in the Finnish Army against Russia. 
The latest illustration of the application of 
Article 9 to such victims of Russian aggres- 


sion, and the extent to which Finland is forced 
to follow Moscow’s dictates, was reported 
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Miltary clauses 


The land army authorized by the 
treaty consists of 34,400 men, which 
corresponds roughly to the standing 
army before 1939. The navy was lim- 
ited to 4,500 men (and a tonnage of 
10,000), and the air force, to 3,000 men 
and 60 aircraft. The reduction of the 
various branches of the service to the 
dimensions mentioned was to be com- 
pleted within six months from the com- 
ing into force of the treaty. Owner- 
ship of or experimentation with atomic 
weapons or any self-propelled or -guided 
missiles was forbidden. Excess war ma- 
tériel was not permitted; if of Allied or 
German origin, it was to be placed at 
the disposal of the U.S.S.R. and Great 
Britain (Articles 13—20). 


Reparation and restitution 


` The reparation obligation imposed on 
Finland by the armistice agreement of 
September 1944 was retained in the 
treaty of 1947. It stated in part that 


taking into consideration that Finland has 
not only withdrawn from the war against 
the United Nations, but has also declared 
war on Germany and assisted with her 
forces in driving German troops out of 
Finland, the Parties agree that compensa- 
tion [to the Soviet Union] will be made by 


’ Finland not in full, but only in part, 


namely in the amount of $300,000,000, 
payable over eight years from asa 
19, 1944, in commodities... . 


The payments were to be calculated in 
terms of American dollars. The prices 
at which the commodities were to be 
valued had been fixed, by a special 
agreement in December 1944, as Ameri- 
can dollar prices of 1938, plus an in- 
crease of 10 to 15 per cent. Penalty 


early in 1948. The Finnish Government will 
surrender to the U.S S.R. fifteen Estonians ac- 
cused as traitors by the U.S.S.R, and fifteen 
other Balts who had fought for Finland. Pee 
York Times, Jan 17, 1948 


clauses imposing 5 per cent monthly 
fines for failure to deliver according to 
schedule were also included. 

In thus confirming the reparations 
arrangements of 1944, the treaty also 
imposed two new exactions. All Ger- 
man assets in Finland were transferred 
to the Soviet Union (no compensation’ 
was provided for Finnish assets in Ger- 
many, or for the destruction wrought 
by the Germans in Finland during the 
Finnish-German war). Also, Finland 
assumed responsibility for the surrender 
of or compensation for property belong- 
ing to nationals of the United Nations. 
These two new obligations appear to 
mean a liability of more than $53 mil- 
lion? Finland, on the other hand, 
“waives all claims of any description 
against the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers . . . arising directly out of the war 
or out of actions taken because of the 
war” since September 1, 1939, “whether 
or not the Allied and Associated Power 
was at war with Finland at the time” 
(Article 29). 

Finally, pending the conclusion of 
commercial treaties, the United Nations 
were granted most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in dealings between them or their 
nationals and Finland. The remainder 
of the treaty provided for the settlement 
of disputes arising from the execution 
of the treaty, and may be omitted here. 


RESULTS OF WAR AND PEACE ° 


When Russia attacked Finland in the 
autumn of 1939, it struck at a small but 
prosperous nation. Finland’s economic 
advance had been exceptional after 
1918. Industry had doubled, foreign 
trade had grown rapidly, the standard 
of living had been appreciably raised, 

18 According to an agreement concluded be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Finland on Feb 
3, 1947, Finnish rights to Finnish property in 
the territories of the Allied and Associated 
Powers will be restored, and Finnish property 
in Germany (estimated at $15 million) will be 
presumably at least partly restored 
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TABLE 1--REPARATIONS SCHEDULES, 1944-52 


of toal | of worl T of toa 
Categories of goods in Aret second i thed to 
year year seventh year 

Timber and wood products 50.3 39 28.3 
Tonnage (old) 27.2 — — 
Tonnage (new) 7.0 20.0 23.2 
Wire and cable products 5.6 9.0 8.9 
Machinery, etc. 9,9 32.0 39.6 


and the foreign debt of the nation of 
less than 4 million people had been re- 
duced to about $10 million. Meanwhile 
something like 5 per cent of the annual 
national income had been spent on so- 
cial reform and welfare effort especially 
benefiting the “forgotten man.” 

The war brought disaster beyond cal- 
culation. For the greater part of five 
years, the Finns fought for their inde- 
pendence and national existence. They 
succeeded in preserving both, at least 
for the time being, but in the process of 
doing so they had to accept burdens 
calamitous in the extreme. This is 
illustrated particularly well by the eco- 
nomic and related results of the war. 


Economic outcome 


The war in 1939—40 cost Finland per- 
haps as much as 20 per cent of her na- 
tional wealth. The war of 1941-44 
caused additional vast losses. Some 85 
thousand men were killed and additional 
scores of thousands were wounded. As 
was noted above, practically the whole 
population of the ceded areas, some 450 
thousand people, abandoned their homes 
and moved across the new border into 
Finland., The care of these displaced 
persons meant an immense economic as 
well as social problem for years to come. 
Including the reparations payments, it 
is probable that the economic burden 
amounts to a total—in terms of 1944 
dollar prices—of about $950 million.+* 

14 See the careful studies of Professor Br. 


Suviranta of Helsinki University and the Bank 
of Finland, in Nationaldkonomisk Tidsskrifi 





In 1948, the catastrophic money costs 
of the war imposed on Finland by 
Soviet aggression must in all likelihood 
be estimated at more than a billion 
dollars. l 

The most crushing weight imposed 
on the nation is the $300 million in war 
indemnity. The actual value of the 
goods involved will probably be close 
to $600 million. The extent of this 
servitude is disclosed by the schedules 
according to which deliveries are to be 
made from 1944 to 1952. 

Reparations mean exports (for which 
no equivalent is received). Well over 
80 per cent of Finnish pre-1939 annual 
exports consisted of paper, pulp, and 
various lumber products. Machinery 
and metal products in general accounted 
for barely one-twentieth of annual ex- 
ports. In the reparations picture, how- 
ever, the roles are reversed. Except for 
1944-46, timber and related products ` 
pay for a good deal less than a third of 
the reparations bill, while over two- 
thirds of it falls to machinery and the 
like. Finland’s industrial plant in 1944 
was incapable of producing enough ma- 
chine and metal goods, and so forth, to 


(Danish), 1-2 Hefte, 1946, pp. 44-57; Suomen 
pankin taloustieteellisen tutkimuslaitoksen 
julkaisuja, Sarja 5, pp. 1-12 (also in Swed- 
ish); Valvoja, No. 3, 1946, pp. 95-102: 
Mercator, Aug. 16, 1946, pp. 578-579; and 
Finland's War Indemnity, supplement to 
Svenska Handelsbankens Index, March 1947, 
44 pp. The Bank of Finland Monthly Bul- 
letin also contains many useful items in the 
issues for 1945-47 
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meet the needs of reparations. The 
only way out was to build new plants 
and to import raw materials and other 
essentials, no matter what the cost. 

Despite immense difficulties and costs 
that can probably never be fully cal- 
culated, the end of the third reparation 
year, which fell on September 19, 1947, 
recorded total deliveries in the amount 
of 127 million reparation dollars, or 
42.4 per cent of the total value of repa- 
rations. Economic servitude lasting for 
years, ever present fear of default in 
payments (because of impossibility of 
deliveries on time) and consequent ad- 
ditional Russian demands—such was 
the prospect at the end of 1947. By 
then it had become clear that Finland’s 
capacity to pay would be determined 
in large measure by her ability to ob- 
tain credits and other help from abroad. 
Political 

The war and its outcome has already 
registered many important political re- 
sults, and others will no doubt emerge. 
Outwardly, the old institutions and 
ways of doing things remain largely 
intact. The Presidency occupies its 
former place in the scheme of things; 
the one-chamber legislature (now over 
forty years old) still performs the func- 
tions of a parliament in a democracy; 
the Cabinet functions; and the politi- 
cal press, the party situation, and so on, 
outwardly appear pretty much un- 
changed except for the suppression of 
one minor party tainted with authori- 
tarian elements (the I.K.L.—or Patri- 
otic People’s Movement——which held 4 
per cent of the seats in the legislature), 
and the resurrection of another authori- 


15 Some conception of what is involved is 
given by the original machinery and equip- 
ment schedule, which comprises over 160 head- 
ings. Included are: 3 sulphite mills, 4 paper 
mills, 3 mechanical pulp mills, 6 plywood fac- 
tories, 11 mills for making prefabricated 
houses, 500 steam locomotives, 200 electric 
locomotives, and 5,500 freight cars 


tarian or the Communist Party (out- 
lawed in 1930). 

Outward appearances are deceiving, 
however. The Communists ride the 
crest of the wave. Their influence in 
the ministry, the legislature, and the 
country in general is important, rests 
upon the approbation and support that 
flows from Moscow, and is out of all 
proportion to the numerical strength of 
the party. The party captured only 
18.5 per cent of the seats in Parliament 
in the 1945 election (the only national 
election since the war), but obtained 
four ministerial portfolios. While it 
lost heavily in the December 1947 mu- 
nicipal elections, and lost control of the 
labor unions to the Socialists in the 
autumn of 1947, it is able to call the 
tune. 

Under Communist auspices and as 
a response to Russian pressure, much 
of the substance of democracy-—free 
speech, free press, really free elections— 
has been dented and corroded.4* The 
courts have likewise felt the blight, as 
was Clearly shown, for instance, by the 
trial of the “war responsibles” in 1945— 
46. Eight civilian leaders, including a 
former President and six ex-ministers; 
were sentenced to terms ranging from 
two to ten years at hard labor. They 
were convicted on the basis of a retro- 
active law which defined as crimes acts 
that were not punishable when they 
were committed. The trial was a trav- 
esty of justice that could take place 
only because of the new, undemocratic 
order that has been emerging since 
1944. It too represents a part of the 
price that has been paid to avert such 
direct Russian control as, for example, 
military ‘ occupation. 


Foreign relations 


If much of the real substance of in- 
dependence has been lost as a result of 


18 See John H Wuorinen, op. cit. note 1 
supra, pp. 18-28 
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the war, it is clear that the results are 
discernible not least in foreign relations. 
It appears correct to say that Finnish 
foreign affairs are wholly dominated by 
a determination to avoid all things that 
might offend the U.S.S.R. The pre- 
1939 Scandinavian orientation, so im- 
portant in Finnish contacts with the 
outside world, has been muted. The 
earlier policy of strict neutrality and no 
alliances with or commitments to the 
powers still remains, but anxiety to 
please Russia has caused what many 
have come to call a new pro-Russian 
“orientation.” 

It is a major error to conclude that 
the “orientation” represents a substi- 
tute for an earlier anti-Soviet policy. 
Finland at no time between the two 
World Wars pursued an anti-Russian 
policy. Neutrality and scrupulous ob- 
servance of international obligations, 
together with co-operation with like- 


minded Scandinavia, was the policy of 
the prewar years. What the new “ori- 
entation” does aim at, among other 
things, is to stay in the good graces of 
the gentlemen of the Kremlin—and, 
incidentally, the result has been oc- 
casional behavior and idiom by some 
of Fmland’s leaders which would sug- 
gest that they have become spineless 
servants of Moscow’s ways and have 
ceased to be patriots unafraid to stand 
erect among the free. 

In fine, foreign affairs also illustrate 
the conflict that has been going on since 
the war ended. It is a grim contest 
and, for the most part, a silent one. It 
is a contest for national survival, for 
the retention of self-government, inde- 
pendence, and democracy in the sense in 
which these concepts and ways of living 
had become part of the Finns’ existence 
before big-power aggression brought 
them to the brink of permanent ruin. 


John H. Wuorwnen, Ph.D., is professor of history at Columbia University, New York 
City, and member of the graduate faculty of political science of that university. During 
World War Il, he was Chief, Scandinavian-Baltic Section, Research and Analysts Branch, 


the Office of Strategic Services. 


He is the author of The Prohibition Experiment in Fin- 


land, Nationalism in Modern Finland, and editor of Finland and World War II. 


The Bulgarian, Rumanian, and Hungarian 
Peace Treaties 


By Josepa S. Roucex 


N AUGUST 29, 1947, the Soviet 
Government in a surprise diplo- 
matic move ratified the peace treaties 
of the five Nazi satellites—Rumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Italy, and Finland 
—and the way was open for early res- 
toration of full relations with all those 
former enemy countries. Later, Russia 
followed with her formal ratification. 
Allied troops were evacuated within 
ninety days from the deposit of the in- 
struments, except for the Russian forces, 
which were permitted to remain in Ru- 
mania and Hungary to safeguard routes 
of military communication until the 
treaty with Austria was signed and 
ratified. 

The Soviet step came as a surprise to 
Allied capitals, because Russia had de- 
layed her ratification for months. She 
had also suggested that the Allied pow- 
ers should withhold their ratifications 
until all five Axis countries had effected 
ratification. (In the case of Italy, the 
last of the five to act, the National As- 
sembly authorized the Italian Govern- 
ment to ratify during August.) 

The treaties had been written in 1946 
at the Paris Peace Conference and com- 
pleted at the Big Four (the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
France) Foreign Ministers Conference 
in New York in November and De- 
cember 1946. They were signed in 
Paris on February 10, 1947.1: 


1 For the official text of the peace treaties, 
see: Treaties of Peace with Italy, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Roumania and Finland, Department 
of State, Publication 2743, European Series 
21, 1947. 


EFFORTS TO AGREE 


The signing of the peace treaties at 
the Quai d’Orsay on February 10, 1947 
was marked by a conspicuous lack of 
public enthusiasm, perhaps due to the’ 
long and difficult negotiations out of 
which they grew, perhaps because of the 
growing disagreement between the other 
Allies and the Soviets. This negative 
reaction was accompanied by apathy 
and skepticism, traceable in large part 
to circumstances surrounding the settle- 
ments.” 

At the Potsdam Conference, held in 
July 1945, the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia arranged for the 
drafting of the treaties by a Council of 
Foreign Ministers; but the treaties were 
not signed by that Council until eighteen 
months later, and during that period it 
was necessary to hold a special meeting 
of the Big Three powers and a peace 
conference of twenty-one nations in or- 
der to reach an agreement. The Allies 
demanded that the Soviets maintain an 
open door policy in eastern Europe; the 
Soviets, on the other hand, insisted that 
the settlements in that area were Rus- 
sia’s concern. 

These differences appeared in the first 
session of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters, held in London from September 
11 to October 2, 1945. The Council 
broke up over the question of which na- 
tions should be allowed to participate 
in the negotiations. The Soviets in- 


2 Winifred N. Hadsel, “The Five Axis Satel- 
lite Peace Treaties,” Foreign Policy Reports, 
VoL XXIM (April 15, 1947), pp. 22-32, is the 
best available survey of the negotiations lead- 
ing to the formation of the treaties and the 


, best analysis of them. 


a 
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sisted that only those states which had 
actually signed the armistice agreement 
with a given enemy country should pre- 
pare the peace terms. Washington and 
London contended, on the other hand, 
that all states, large and small, which 
had taken part in the war, should also 
be allowed to participate in the settle- 
ment. 

Secretary of State Byrnes tried to 
solve the impasse at the Moscow Con- 
ference of the Big Three (the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the 
U.S.S.R.) in December 1945 by pro- 
posing that the “preparatory and ex- 
ploratory work” on the treaties should 
be confined to the signatories of the 
surrender terms, provided Russia would 
agree to a general peace conference com- 
posed of all the members of the United 
Nations which had made definite con- 
tributions to the winning of the war in 
Europe. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers, 
meeting in Paris from April 25 to May 
16 and from June 15 to July 12, 1946, 
was able to work only because the Rus- 
sian point of view was largely favored. 
Its deliberations were based on the prin- 
ciples that (1) the scope of the twenty- 
one-nation meeting was to be restricted; 
(2) the conference members were not to 
change, or even pass judgment on, the 
large number of clauses on which the 
Ministers had already reached decision; 
and (3) on the twenty-six points which 
the Council had been obliged to leave 
open because of its inability to achieve 
agreement, the conference was merely 
to make “recommendations.” § 


Parts PEACE CONFERENCE 


When 1,500 delegates of twenty-one 
states gathered for the peace conference 
in the lofty Senate chamber of the 319- 


3 See Paris Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
June 15~July 12, 1946, Report by the Secre- 
tary of State, Department of State, Publica- 
tion 2572, Conference Series 87. 


year-old Luxembourg Palace in Paris, it 
was immediately apparent that this was 
no second Versailles. The powers of 
the Paris Conference were severely lim- 
ited. Its recommendations were re- 
stricted to the five treaties in question, 
and final approval could be given only 
by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
Soviet Russia, an absent pariah among 
the nations twenty-seven years ago, now 
played a mammoth role. Western lead- 
ership had passed from France to the 
United States. Unlike Versailles in 
1919, the Conference was not writing a 
peace for Germany but only a “piece of 
the peace” for Germany’s five European 
accomplices. 


Some of the vexing problems facing ` 


the Paris Conference had also faced 
Versailles: Trieste, the Danube, Thrace, 
and Transylvania. But now their solu- 
tion was immeasurably impeded by the 
deepening ideological clash between 
Soviet Russia and the other peace- 
makers, which often broke into impas- 
sioned verbal violence. Thus, Aus- 
tralia’s Evatt and Russia’s Molotov ex- 
changed wordy “haymakers” on the 
issue of-how the conference would make 
its recommendations; and when Molo- 
tov charged that an “Anglo-Saxon bloc” 
existed, Byrnes “lambasted” him for 
“wicked and loose talk.” 

The Conference dragged on for 79 
days. When before its conclusion an 
unofficial poll was taken among the 
journelists of 27 countries, who had 
followed the proceedings, 31 replied 
that the Conference had been a suc- 
cess; 56, that it had been a failure; 
and 33, that it had been a farce.* 

The Conference “did afford the 
smaller powers and the enemy powers 
a free opportunity to state their views, 
[but] failed either to diminish Russia’s 
contempt for our intentions or our per- 


4 Harold Nicolson, “Peacemaking at Paris: 
Success, Faflure or Farce?” Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. XXV (Jan. 1947), pp 190-202. 
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plexity in regard to their fanaticism.” 5 
The delegations voted, not upon the 
merits of each case, but according to the 
group to which they belonged. While 
the non-Slav group showed some varia- 
tion in the votes, the “Soviet Six” (Rus- 
sia, White Russia, the Ukraine, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia) al- 
most invariably voted “as one man.” 

The semantic aspects of this division 
reflected the two streams of Soviet ex- 
pansion-——Communist aggression and the 
Pan-Slav theme. Thus Albania, since 
she was under a Communist dictator- 
ship in 1946, was characterized as “the 
first victim of Fascist aggression”: and 
Bulgaria, which had thrice betrayed 
Russia, was absolved of all iniquity; 
Greece, on the other hand, which was 
neither Communist nor Slavic, was per- 
sistently vilified and abused—the Sovi- 
ets forgetting entirely that “had it not 
been for those six weeks of Greek re- 
sistance, Hitler would assuredly have 
captured Moscow.” ° 

The peacemaking was an expensive 
enterprise, costing France $1,305,085." 
The daily expense of the Conference 
averaged $10,170, not counting the 
$177,966 which the French spent in 
giving the Luxembourg Palace a house 
cleaning the previous spring to remove 
the traces of the Nazis. The biggest 
expenses were for the deliberations; the 
bill for the Secretariat, the gendarmerie, 
the drivers, and the- attendants was 
$241,271 up to the end of September; 
the staff numbered 2,041. The cost of 
the tons of paper and materials con- 
sumed was estimated at three and a half 
times the total pay roll. 


FINAL AGREEMENTS 


An analysis of the final treaty drafts 
as constructed in the third session of 
5 Ibid, pp 192-93. 


6 Ibid, p 199. 
* New York Times, Oct 1, 1946 


the Council of Foreign Ministers, which 
met at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 


New York from November 4 to De- 


cember 12, 1946, reveals that the rec- 
ommendations of the Conference—and 
especially those backed by a two-thirds 
vote—played an important part in set- 
tling issues which the Foreign Ministers 
had heretofore been unable to resolve. 

A résumé of the decisions on the prin- 
cipal contentious points at issue before 
the New York meeting of the Council 
shows the following interesting points: 


The Danubian area 


It was proposed to call an interna- 
tional conference, within six months 
after the treaties with Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Hungary became effective, to 
set up a Danube navigation authority. 
The Soviet Union strongly opposed any 
mention of this question in the treaties, 
but it finally accepted the following: 


Navigation on the Danube shall be free 
and open for nationals, vessels of com- 
merce and goods of all states on a footing 
of equality in port and navigation charges 
and conditions for merchant shipping, the 
foregoing not to apply to ports of the 
same state. 


The last clause was intended to pre- 
vent foreign ships from competing with 
local shipping within the territorial wa- 
ters of the states concerned. 

The provision for an international 
conference was removed from the treaty 
text and was to be issued_as a separate 
declaration of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. The conference was to have 
been held six months after the treaty 
became effective. The participating 
states were to have been the Big Four, 
the Ukraine, and the riparian states— 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and Austria— 
after conclusion of a treaty with Aus- 
tria. s 
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Moter-torpedo boats 


Motor-torpedo boats were prohibited 
in Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Fin- 
land, and Italy. The decision was called 
an advance for the cause of disarma- 
ment. 


Rumania ‘ 


1. The Ministers accepted inclusion 
of a special article guaranteeing human 
rights for the Jewish population, and 
another providing for disposal of un- 
claimed Jewish property through the 
local Jewish relief organization, the 
proceeds to be used for local Jewish re- 
lief. Restoration or compensation was 
provided for if the owners could be lo- 
cated. The Soviet Union opposed these 
articles, not because of their contents 
but because it considered that they 
were covered elsewhere in the treaty 
under the general provisions on human 
rights. 

2. The Ministers agreed to the fol- 
lowing provision regarding settlement of 
disputes: 


In disputes that might arise in connec- 
tion with the price paid by the Rumanian 
Government for goods delivered by that 
country as reparations and owned by na- 
tionals of the United Nations, the payment 
must be “without prejudice to the carry- 
ing out of reparations.” 


Settlement of these disputes was to 
be made in the same three stages as the 
settlement of economic disputes and 
interpretation and execution of treaties 
set forth in the Italian treaty. 


Bulgaria 


1. The Ministers decided to make no 
change in the prewar boundary between 
Greece and Bulgaria. Greece claimed 
considerable readjustment, and the Brit- 
ish at one time demanded three small 
changes as protection for the seaport of 
Salonika. But-in view of the tense 
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situation between Greeks and Bulgars, 
the Ministers decided against any 
change. 

2. It was originally proposed to de- 
molish all fortifications on the Greco- 
Bulgarian frontier, but the military ex- 
perts decided that there were no impor- 
tant fortifications to demolish. The 
article adopted forbade any future 
fortification construction. 

3. Remaining important articles in 
the treaty included the reparations set- 
tlemert with Italy, and the provisions 
for compensation, settlement of dis- 
putes, return of Jewish property, and 
motor-torpedo boats, contained in the 
Italian and Rumanian treaties. 


Hungery 


l. Provisions affecting compensation, 
settlement of disputes, return of Jewish 
property, the Danube, and motor-tor- 
pedo boats were the same as in the 
Italian and Rumanian treaties. 

2. On the demand of Czechoslovakia 
for the expulsion of 200,000 Hungarians 
from Czech territory, the Council took 
no action. 


Reparattons 


The question of reparations was one 
of the most severely disputed points. 
The Russians wished to reduce Bul- 
garian payments, and to increase Italian 
payments by an allotment of $25 mil- 
lion to Albania. The United States 
made one of the most important con- 
cessions at the meetings when it agreed 
to a French compromise allotting Al- 
bania $5 million and increasing pay- 
ments to Yugoslavia by $25 million. 
The final accord provided that Italy 
should pay Yugoslavia $125 million; 
Greece $105 million; Ethiopia $25 mil- 
lion; and Albania $5 million. Under 
the same agreement Bulgaria would pay 
Yugoslavia $25 million and Greece 
$45 million. The settlements accorded 
Greece and Yugoslavia equal amounts, 
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although Russia had wanted Yugoslavia 
to receive double the amount allotted 
Greece. 

In the case of the Rumanian, Hun- 
garian, and Finnish treaties, the repara- 
tion settlements represented the adop- 
tion of the Russian terms as set forth 
in the armistice agreements which Mos- 
cow had drawn up for these states dur- 
ing 1944—45, rather than a compromise 
between Russian and Western views. 
With the exception of $100 million out 
of the sum to be paid by Hungary ($70 
million to Yugoslavia and $30 million 
to Czechoslovakia), Russia was to be 
the sole recipient of these reparations. 
That is, Rumania, Hungary, and Fin- 
Jand were each to supply $300 million 
worth of commodities at 1938 prices 
over a period of eight years, beginning 
with the dates on which these countries 
signed their respective armistices with 
the U.S.S.R. Furthermore, Russia was 
not required to consult or inform the 
other Allies concerning any phase of its 
collection program. In addition, Rus- 
sia alone was permitted to collect repa- 
rations from Italian Balkan assets, and 
only Greece, Albania, Ethiopia, and 
Yugoslavia were allowed to make collec- 
tions from the category of special capi- 
tal goods. 

During the negotiations on these pro- 
visions, the Soviets paid no attention 
whatever to Allied warnings about the 
possible economic consequences of the 
reparations settlements. 


Military clauses 


The military forces were reduced to 
amounts shown in Table 1. The pos- 
session of bombing aircraft was forbid- 
den; the types of naval craft permitted 
were restricted. Identical provisions 
were drawn up for the withdrawal of 
Allied troops within ninety days of the 
coming into force of the respective trea- 
ties and for the disposal of Allied and 
enemy military equipment. 
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TABLE 1—tTreaty Reduction of Military 
Forces to Amounts Shown 






antiaircraft 
forces 

Navy 

personnel 


* Included in over-all figure. 


Restitution of Allied property 


Restitution of Allied property was re- 
quired of the Nazi satellite states, but 
no agreement could be reached as to 
whether damage to Allied property 
should be paid for at full replacement 
value, as asked by Britain, the United 
States, and France, or to the extent of 
one-third only, as proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. Compensation payments were 
to be made in local currency. 

The restoration of satellite property 
in Germany led to a series of arguments. 
The British, American, and French dele- 
gations favored complete renunciation 
by the satellites preliminary to a de- 
cision on its disposal by the Allied Con- 
trol Commission for Germany; but the 
Soviet delegation wanted unconditional 
restoration of the property. 


Political clauses 


Apart from the territorial and mili- 
tary sections, the three treaties were 
almost identical. The territorial settle- 
ments caused little difficulty—-with the 
exception of the Greco-Bulgarian fron- 
tier, where Greece lost her claims 
through Russia’s opposition to any re- 
vision in Greece’s favor. The territorial 
settlement involved a return to the 
frontiers which had existed at various 
times in the past. The whole of Tran- 
sylvania was returned to Rumania. Ru- 
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mania’s cession of Bessarabia and Buko- 
‘vina to the U.S.S.R. was confirmed. 
Hungary was confined to her 1938 
boundaries, with a slight modification 
in favor of Czechoslovakia on the right 
bank of the Danube, opposite Brati- 
slava. Bulgaria was permitted to re- 
tain southern Dobruja, awarded to her 
by the Treaty of Craiova of 1940. 
While in 1919 the peacemakers reor- 
ganized “from scratch” central-eastern 
Europe and the Balkans, the post-World 
War II peacemakers made very few 
changes in the territorial adjustments of 
1919; and, with minor exceptions, they 
restored the frontiers which had existed 
before World War II. The exceptions 
merely confirmed the existing situations 
in Bessarabia and the Dobruja. It is 
interesting that, while at the end of 
World War I, Russia had nothing to 
say about the new territorial arrange- 
ments, at the end of World War II the 
Soviet Union was the most determina- 
tive factor in the new agreements. 
With the exception of a few minor de- 
tails, neither the Council of Foreign 
Ministers nor the Paris Conference suc- 
ceeded in changing the territorial ar- 
rangements made in central-eastern Eu- 
rope by the U.S.S.R. at the end of hos- 
tilities. 
Hungarian maneuvers 


Hungary, whose foreign policy and 
decisions between the two World Wars 
were determined by her struggle to re- 
gain territories lost at the end of World 
War I, was again deprived of Carpa- 
thian Ruthenia, northern Transylvania, 
and the southern part of Slovakia—ac- 
quisitions gained with the aid of Hitler 
during World War II and which she 
desperately hoped to hold. 

During the Paris Conference, the 
Hungarian delegates pressed for the 
guarantee of Magyar minority rights in 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia, but the demands were sSquelched 
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because of Czechoslovakia’s opposition. ` 
However, the Magyar government has 
turned the tables on Czechoslovakia by 
refusing to agree with her proposal to 
remove the Hungarian minority from 
Czechoslovakia to Hungary and to im- 
port Hungary’s Slovaks. At the writing 
of this article, Hungary’s clever han- 
dling of the whole question had pre- 
vented Prague from solving this prob- 
lem. Furthermore, the inauguration of 
the pro-Communist regime in Budapest 
will eventually result in the granting of 
more favors to the Hungarians, espe- 
cially in easing the peace terms. 

The ever troublesome problem of 
Transylvania will probably find an easy 
solution under Russia’s auspices. The 
Treaty of Trianon gave Transylvania 
to Rumania and left more Hungarians 
in Rumania than Rumanians in Hun- 
gary. The return of Transylvania to 
Rumania was a bitter blow to Budapest. 
Minor modifications in Hungary’s favor 
were unsuccessfully demanded by her 
delegates at the Paris Conference. At 
any rate, the Conference adopted the 
Trianon frontier, and Bucharest has indi- 
cated willingness to enter into “friendly 
discussion” of the question with Hun- 
gary. 

Bulgarian trouble spot 


The territorial settlements of Bul- 
garia promise to be future trouble spots. 
The pro-Russian government of Bul- 
garia was allowed to retain part of the 
territorial gains it made during its co- 
operation with the Axis. As noted, the 
Dobruja remained with Bulgaria, which, 
however, was obliged to return to Yugo- 
slavia the large slice of Serbian territory 
that it gained with Hitler’s support; 
but Bulgaria failed to obtain an outlet 
on the Aegean at the expense of Greece. 

The whole territory of Macedonia 
was involved, and has now risen to trou- 
ble Balkan peace because the Soviet 
Union supports Bulgarian and Yugo- 
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slav guerrillas fighting on the northern 
frontier. The Macedonian problem is, 
in its turn, inextricably related to the 
world-wide problem of great-power rela- 
tionships and to the decision in Wash- 
ington to support Greece against the 
pro-Russian drive. While the Mace- 
donian question as it relates to Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria has apparently been 
solved, because there are pro-Commu- 
nist regimes in both countries, the Greek 
aspect will not be solved as long as pro- 
Russian Communist regimes survive in 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria and an anti- 
Russian (that is, anti-Communist) re- 
gime continues in Greece. 


Rumania and Hungary 


Rumania has emerged from the new 
settlements as the strongest of the Axis 
satellite states, and Hungary as the 
weakest. But Hungarian revisionist 
policy will now be guided not so much 
by pro-Hungarian ideologies as by the 
directives of Moscow. This case pre- 
sents inexhaustible possibilities for Mos- 
cow to pit one against the other the ter- 
ritorial ambitions of her tools. In the 
final resort, she can utilize the policies 
introduced by Hitler in that region— 
she can “liberate” (which to Russia 
means “absorb”) any group of people 
in the region should their national re- 
gime fail to toe the line drawn by the 
Kremlin. A start has already been made 
by Russian absorption of Carpathian 
_ Ruthenia at the expense of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


THWARTED U. S. AIMS 


It might be well to notice the original 
plans of the United States for this re- 
gion and see to what extent they were 
thwarted by de facto situations and 
international power politics.® 

Originally, the State Department 


8 C. L. Sulzberger, “U. S. Aims Thwarted in 
Eastern Europe,” New York ‘Times, July 7, 
1946, 
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wanted a slight boundary rectification 
in southern Bulgaria in favor of Greece. 
Washington also desired that Greece 
grant Yugoslavia and Bulgaria freedom 
of the port at Salonika. The 1944 pro- 
gram provided for Rumania to cede 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovina to 
the Soviet Union (which was done) and 
southern Dobruja to Bulgaria (which 
was also done). Rumania was to re- 
ceive in return northern Transylvania, 
but was to leave the western strip of 
that region, including Oradea Mare and 
Satul-Mare, with Hungary. Washing- 
ton followed this policy right up to the 
Council session in Paris, when it sud- 
denly reversed and no longer insisted 
on this small grant to Hungary. In- 
stead, Hungary was to secure other ter- 
ritory differmg from her Trianon fron- 
tiers in the form of a Czechoslovak 
cession. Czechoslovakia’s frontiers were 
envisioned as pre-Munich, including 
Cieszyn and Ruthenia. 


PROSPECTS IN PESSIMISM 


In 1928, in Paris, the nations of the 
world solemnly renounced war by sign- 
ing the Kellogg-Briand Pact in the Salle 
de l’Horloge in the French Foreign Min- 
istry. At that same spot in February 
1947 Georges Bidault presided over a 
brief and grim ceremony. ‘The dis- 
heartened representatives of five na- 
tions which had indulged in war and 
had lost signed the peace treaties. Sub- 
sequent events demonstrate that there 
was as much hope—or as little—for the 
treaties as for the 1928 agreement. 
The future of the peace agreements was 
indeed dark. 

The campaign for revision of the 
treaties began the minute they were 
signed. Formal protests were entered 
by all the ex-enemy signatories (except 
Finland). Not only were the Nazi satel- 
lites dissatisfied; so also were the Al- 
lied countries. Yugoslavia, which had 
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threatened not to sign, did so reluc- 
tantly, still protesting that the Adriatic 
seaport of Trieste should have been 
awarded to her instead of having been 
made a free territory. Greece objected 
because her northern border was not 
rectified so as to give her greater stra- 
tegic protection against possible in- 
vasion from Bulgaria. 

Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania, in 
official protests, announced their inten- 
tion of opening negotiations for treaty 
changes and adaptations as soon as they 
became members of the United Nations. 
The increasingly strained economic 
problems of all European countries cast 
doubt on the possibility of meeting the 
reparations. ‘Then the announced re- 
fusal on the part of signatories to ac- 
cept certain terms of the texts rendered 
uncertain the validity of those signa- 
tures. i 

Between February and August 1947 
the ratification procedure did not func- 
tion particularly well. President Tru- 
man signed the treaties on June 14, 
1947; his statement issued afterwards 
expressed regret that governments of 
the signatories had not only disregarded 
the will of the majority of the people, 
but had resorted to measures of oppres- 
sion against them. 

Rumania’s Parliament unanimously 
ratified the peace treaty on August 23, 
1947 by a vote of 224 to 0. During 
three hours of discussion the United 
States and Britain were criticized on 
the ground of harshness, and the Soviet 
Union was praised for its generosity in 
the treaty. Immediately after the 
treaty ratification Premier Petru Groza 
and other Ministers rode to the Soviet 
Embassy, where embossed scrolls be- 
stowing honorary citizenship of Ru- 
mania on Premier Stalin and of Cluj, 
capital of Transylvania, on Soviet For- 
eign Minister Molotov were presented 
to Ambassador Sergei I. Kavtaradze. 
The award to Molotov recognized the 
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part he played in the return of Tran- 
sylvania after the Germans had given it 
to Hungary. 

Bulgaria’s peace treaty with the Al- 
lies, although termed “hard and un- 
just” by government supporters and 
opposition speakers in Sofia’s Parlia- 
ment, was approved unanimously on 
August 25, 1947. The speakers pointed 
out that the treaty was unfair in not 
recognizing Bulgaria as a “cobelliger- 
ent” against Germany, in imposing 
heavy reparations, and in failing to 
recognize Bulgaria’s claim to western 
Thrace and to an outlet to the Aegean 
Sea. Others expressed hope that “co- 
operation with the Allied nations and 
adherence to the United Nations Char- 
ter” might result in removal of some of 
the treaty’s “injustices.” After ap- 
proval of the pact, President Vasil 
Kolarov paid tribute to the Soviet 
Union, the Ukraine, White Russia, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, 
saying that they had been sympathetic 
to Bulgaria’s cause during the treaty 
drafting. 

The Soviets in a sudden move ratified 
the treaties on August 31, 1947. Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria would not dare to 
take any independent action without 
the Kremlin’s sanction; hence - their 
previous ratification indicated that Rus- 
sia too was ready to make the treaties 
legally operative. 


Consolidation by the Kremlin 


This move may, however, be much 
more than an earnest gesture of good 
will and co-operation. It may mean 
that Russia regards her domination of 
central-eastern Europe and the Balk- 
ans, except for Greece—whose inde- 
pendence we are making desperate 
efforts to maintain—as virtually com- 
plete. Between the signing of the trea- 
ties and their ratification, the Kremlin 
was steadily consolidating its position 
by allowing a new political underworld 
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to seize the governments of the signa- 
tories. The new dictators strutted about 
proclaiming their “revolution,” threat- 
ening their neighbors, and even defying 
their victors with what an American 
note called “inadmissible insolence.” 
On the economic front, after Molo- 
tov’s Paris walkout in July 1947, the 
Soviet Union hastily buttressed its eco- 
nomic spite fence. In thirty days, 
twelve new trade pacts were signed be- 
tween Moscow and its satellites or 
among those satellites themselves. Shot- 
gun treaties herded them more snugly 
into the Soviet economic pen. These 
trade treaties, like reparations, were in- 
struments of extortion, and were in 
method straight out of the Nazi mold. 
In addition, the Soviet Union devel- 
oped another kind of economic pincers 
~~the so-called “joint company.” The 
pattern was “50-50” ownership by the 
Soviet Union and the local government, 
and 100 per cent administration by 
Soviet-picked executives. The function 
of the joint companies was to keep 
goods flowing into Russia. Through 
joint-stock companies and alleged repa- 
rations, Moscow seized drum-tight con- 
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trol over all Balkan shipping on the 
Danube; all Rumanian, Bulgarian, and 
Hungarian air transport; one-third of 
Rumania’s oil (expropriation of British 
and United States interests would com- 
plete Soviet control), 90 per cent of 
her coal, a large portion of her gold, 
metal, coke, and chemicals, and part of 
her banking; 180 Hungarian enter- 
prises in oil, aluminum, banking, insur- 
ance, manufacturing, mining, and trans- 
port; 10 per cent of all Austria’s in- 
dustry, including the Zistersdori oil 
field, the Kreditanstalt bank, factories 
making electrical machinery tools, and 
locomotives; and 30 per cent of Ger- 
man industry in the Soviet zone. 

Yet, during the debates on the value 
of the European Recovery Program, the 
Kremlin talked about possible United 
States interference in the “sovereign 
rights” of the old Nazi satellite states. 
This point was probably made in an- 
ticipation of the failure to execute the 
peace treaties, which will be mainly of 
semantic value rather than evidential of 
sincere observance of solemn documents. 

9 Since this article was prepared the ex- 
propriation has taken place.—Editor. 
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The Austrian Peace’ 


By KURT VON SCHUSCHNIGG 


N APRIL 1945, the territory of what 
before the Anschluss had been the 
sovereign republic of Austria was oc- 
cupied by the Allies. In contrast to the 
conquered countries, Austria was de- 
clared liberated, and a de facto govern- 
ment was established. 

In April 1947 Austria expected to re- 
ceive from the conference of Foreign 
Ministers in Moscow the freedom that 
had been promised two years before. 
Soviet Russia appeared at the confer- 
ence with a treaty draft which was de- 
clined by the other powers; its accept- 
ance would have meant that Austria 
would not have achieved sovereignty 
but would have become economically as 
well as politically dependent upon one 
power. In short, Russia demanded un- 
der the title of reparations (German 
assets) the cession of a major part of 
Austria’s natural resources (oil) and in- 
dustrial plants. For these future Rus- 
sian possessions on Austrian soil it also 
demanded full status of exterritoriality. 

In defense of Austria’s stake in the 
matter the proposal was resisted not 
only by the Austrian mission to the 
conference but also by General Mark 
W. Clark as representative of the De- 
partment of State and at that time 
Chief of the American Occupation Ad- 
ministration in Austria. The treaty did 
not materialize. 

As a matter of fact, then as well as 
now, the point in debate was whether 
Austria should be re-established as a 
free and sovereign country or as a 
protectorate somewhat after the pat- 


tern of the Hitler Protektorat Boehmen- . 


Maehren. Even if the word “protector- 


1 Written in January 1948. Translated by 
Dr. Otto Pollak of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 


ate” were avoided for reasons of po- 
litical appearances, acceptance of the 
Russian proposal would mean, at best, 
that Austria with or without camou- 
flage would find itself in the situation 
of a Balkan country of the nineteenth 
century, with its implications of Turk- 
ish domination and half-independence. 

Perhaps Austria did expect too much 
from the Moscow Conference of 1947. 
After the breakdown of that Conference 
certainly there was not very much to 
look forward to from its resumption in 
London in November of the same year. 
The basic conflict over the question 
whether Austria should be re-established 
as a truly free country or as a sphere 
of influence with merely the appearance 
of freedom remained unsolved and is 
still pending. We are here faced with 
a question of principle, and such ques- 
tions cannot be solved by compromise. 

After the collapse of the London 
Conference it is of course possible to 
discuss only hypothetically the future 
Austrian treaty and the Austrian peace. 


BACKGROUND OF THE SITUATION 


The Austrian problem is complicated 
and difficult to summarize, primarily be- 
cause—in precisely the same manner as 
after the First World War—Austria and 
its fate cannot be separated from the 
reorganization of all Europe. The peace 
treaty of Saint-Germain (September 10, 
1919) regarded Austria as a means of 
providing security against German ag- 
gression, and thus placed Austria on the 
chessboard of world affairs. In the 
course of events, Austria was finally 
sacrificed as an outpost against Ger- 
many, not on March 11, 1938, when 
Hitler first seriously defied Europe, but 
at least half a year earlier, in 1937. 
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TEHE AUSTRIAN PEACE 


The reason for the sacrifice was clear 
and even honorable. It was hoped 
thereby to secure world peace. 

On condition that Austria and the 
territories of the Sudeten Germans 
would be given to him, Hitler promised 
to make no further demands for changes 
in the European situation. The Euro- 
pean chancelleries clung to this promise 
with the hope of despair, although by 
then it was apparent from the history 
of Hitler’s earlier promises, how much 
he could be counted upon. ‘To be sure, 
Mein Kampf had been translated into 
all languages, but obviously it had not 
been read attentively enough; other- 
wise the Fiihrer’s thesis of treaty viola- 
tion as a national duty would have been 
better remembered. So with all due 
sympathy the other powers wrote Aus- 
tria off as a political loss, having used 
it as an object of exchange. In due 
course this was realized by the Aus- 
trians themselves. Naturally it influ- 
enced their own policy and explains its 
oscillations. 

The Austrian problem came into ex- 
istence in 1918 as a consequence of the 
destruction of the old Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. It was not solved then, and 
today is as far as ever from disentangle- 
ment. Albeit imperfect, Austria before 
1914 was the organizational cornerstone 
of central Europe. In order to achieve 
a more perfect organization, it was 
smashed into pieces. The effect was 
merely that an imperfect solution had 
been replaced by no solution at all. 

What has gone cannot be brought 
back. A restoration of Austria-Hun- 
gary along the old lines is out of the 
question. To think about it would be 
to indulge in utopian dreams. We are 
today no further along than we were in 
1919. It is necessary to find a com- 
— pletely new solution. ' 


A New SOLUTION 
In April 1945, immediately after 
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liberation, the Austrians together with 
many other Europeans believed that 
such a solution was at hand. It lay 
within the range of possibility, and it 
had been promised—a United States of 
Europe. Name and designation do not 
matter, of course; the essence of this 
solution is still fundamentally sound. 
More than that, it is the only possible 
solution. It would represent tke only 
real progress, the only way out of the 
holocaust created by all the imperial- 
istic reactions to the problem at hand, 
be they of nationalistic, race, or class 
character. 

At the moment, however, this solution 
does not yet seem to be in sight. We 
stand exactly where we stood twenty 
years ago. ‘There is only the insignifi- 
cant difference that the. unknown fac- 
tor in the European question wes then 
Nazi Germany and is now Soviet Rus- 
sia. The unreliability of every interna- 
tional treaty and promise is neither a 
German nor a Russian invention. It 
is—as world history shows—simply a 
condition of success for every dictator- 
ship. Every totalitarian regime, no 
matter what its name, deviates con- 
sciously from natural law, which is the 
firmest basis of all international order. 

There is great danger that Austria 
will again become a minor pawn on the 
political chessboard, to be utilized or 
discarded if supposedly higher consid- 
erations are at stake. Austria appears 
doomed to play the role of European 
political football, because a truly Euro- 
pean solution is as yet out of sight. 
The Austrian treaty negotiations to date 
lead an objective observer to no other 
conclusion. This seems also to be the 
conclusion of the majority of all think- 
ing Austrians; hence the generally pes- 
simistic atmosphere and attitude in that 
country. 

Such pessimism is very dangercus for 
the future. Stability and effectiveness 
of legal arrangements depend not only 
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on written instruments but on con- 
fidence as well. The value of a cur- 
rency is based not only on objective 
economic conditions but also on trust. 
In the last analysis a country never 
finds security in international treaties 
but builds it only on the confidence of 
its citizens. 

LEGAL Basis OF THE AUSTRIAN PEACE 


Perhaps it would be better not to 
take for granted the resurrection of a 
free Austria. International law knows 
no automatic restitutio in integrum for 
its former legal entities; i.e., for a state 
which loses its national and interna- 
tional status. A cursory glance at the 
present map of Europe, however tempo- 
rary its demarcations, is enough to 
make one. realize that after the collapse 
of Hitler’s regime a restitution of the 
former status quo is out of the ques- 
tion. ‘The boundary changes in the 
Balkans, the new Poland, the disap- 
pearance of the Baltic countries, the 
contemplated German boundaries—in- 
cidentally clearly disastrous in their 
necessary consequences—prove this fact 
convincingly enough. 

Furthermore, the new Austria—for 
good reasons endorsed and encouraged 
by the victorious Allies—has strictly 
declined any direct connection with or 
unbroken legal succession to the first 
Austrian Republic. The Second Aus- 
trian Republic does not want to be bur- 
dened with the past. It has even for- 
gone certain assets in order to start with 
a completely clean slate. This position, 
if strictly maintained, has much in its 
favor. In order to emphasize the break 
with the past, even the designations of 
traditional political parties in Austria 
have been changed. The Social Demo- 
crats have become the Socialists, and 
the former Christian Socialists now com- 
pose the main forces of the Austrian 
Peoples Party. The Communists did 
not have to change their name because 
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they did not exist as such in the previ- 


ous Austrian parliaments. Under the 
Allied occupation the formation of ad- 
ditional parties has so far not been suc- 
cessfully achieved, or at least has not 
been approved. 

Thus present-day Austria, with the 
explicit consent of the Allies, has re- 
fused to recognize any legal continuity 
with the first Austrian Republic, and 
therefore actually there is no such con- 
tinuity. The latter ceased to exist in 
1938 as completely as the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy came to an end in 
1918. This legal situation has not been 
in any way affected by the re-enactment 
and re-enforcement of certain earlier 
statutes by decision of the new legis- 
lature. 


Legal nonextstence 


This obvious lack of legal continuity 
leads to the following conclusions: 

1. The formation of a new Austria 
requires one of the usual creative acts 
of international law. In view of the 
existing circumstances such an act could 
only be an international treaty. 

2. There is no possibility of conclud- 
ing a peace treaty because such a treaty 
presupposes a former belligerent. Aus- 
tria was not a belligerent and could not 
be one because it was not an independ- 
ent country after 1938 and did not 
exist as a legal entity under interna- 
tional law. This state of affairs was 
recognized internationally, as shown by 
the fact that after the annexation of 
Austria the Allies replaced their former 
legations and diplomatic representations 
in that country by general consulates, 
and concluded international treaties 
with the usurping power. They thereby 
recognized formally and legally the 
Greater German Reich with its then 
existing boundaries. 

Specifically, the Western allies ac- 
corded such recognition in the Munich 
Agreement of September 1938, which 
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opened the road into Czechoslovakia 
for Hitler and thus gave him his later 
base of attack against the east. Soviet 
Russia did likewise in August 1939 in 
the Nonaggression and Friendship Pact 
with Hitler, which made it possible for 


him to start the war that he had so long - 


prepared for. The only power which, 
legally at least, did not write off Aus- 
tria as an international entity was the 
United States. But its active influence 
on European problems was to come at 
a much later date and its legal position 
was therefore at the time only a platonic 
expression. 


Historical extinction 


In the meantime, however, Austria 
was abolished even as a historical name. 
To mention it, to admit loyalty to its 
past, or even to evaluate it objectively 
in its historical significance was made 
a punishable offense. Its former his- 
torical and political literature disap- 
peared in the flames of various autos- 
da-fé. Its cultural heritage sickened in 
the hideouts into which it had been 
forced by its decreed illegality. The 
adherents of the Anschluss idea had ex- 
pected an Austrian pseudo state within 
the framework of the National Socialist 
Reich; i.e., at least a quasi-self-adminis- 
trative status such as that enjoyed by 
Bavaria or Baden. Actually, Austria 
was not even granted the status of a 
province, but was divided into a num- 
ber of unrelated areas directly under 
the administration of the Central Ger- 
man Government (the Donau- and 


Alpengaue), 
Re-creation by international treaty 


In summary, then, a peace treaty by 
definition can be concluded only with 
a former belligerent—in this case only 
with Germany. The victorious powers 
had therefore only the following choices. 
They could either decide to continue 
treating Austria as a part of Germany, 
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as they had done for a period in the 
past, or they could undertake to make 
it an independent country through a 
new international treaty. They electéd 
to ‘do the latter, and thereby annulled 
the consequences of the legal violation 
committed by Hitler, who through force 
and extortion in March 1938 not only 
destroyed Austria but also ruthlessly 
ruined the then existing international 
order resting on the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. As is well known, ° 
the League of Nations had guaranteed 
the territory and sovereignty of Aus- 
tria as a member country. Above and 
beyond that it had promised to “re- 
spect the political independence, the 
territorial integrity, and the sovereignty 
of Austria” and if need be, “to ensure 
the respect of these principles by all 
nations.” ? 

The security of Austria rested com- 
pletely on that international basis. 
Economically as well as geographically, 
it was too weak for self-defense. Fur- 
thermore, in the Treaty of Saint-Ger- 
main it had accepted the obligation to 
limit its armaments for military defense 
to the completely insufficient size of a 
standing army of 30,000 men without 
heavy artillery and without an air force. 

For reasons of internal politics, left- 
ist Austrian propaganda has advanced 
the accusation that ‘“‘Austria’s five-year 
struggle and resistance against Hitler 
had been unmasked as legendary and 
historical falsification and that in re- 
ality there had been secret understand- 
ings with Hitler Germany.” 8 In this 
respect it should be pointed out, first of 
all, that even if the Austrian Govern- 
ment by treason and thus of its own 
fault should have caused the loss of 
Austria’s political independence, the le- 
gal result would not be affected thereby. 


2 Geneva Protocol No 1 of October 4, 1922 
and Lausanne Protocol of July 15, 1932. 

8 “Volksstimme,” Arbeiter-Zeitung, Vienna, 
July 1947. 
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However, this accusation is of itself a 
historical falsification which strongly 
reminds one of well-known Prussian 
models, and—damaging as it is to the 
clear and common interests of all Aus- 
trians—it does not gain truthfulness or 
even plausibility by repetition. 

Between March 1938 and May 1945 
Austria had neither factual nor legal 
existence. Thus it cannot have been a 
belligerent and it cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the war. For the same 
reason it cannot be a partner to a peace 
treaty and it cannot be held responsible 
for what happened on its territory dur- 
ing the war and under the domination 
of Germany. To be sure, individual 
Austrians can be held criminally re- 
` sponsible exactly as in the case of Lord 
Haw-Haw and in a number of other 
similar situations. There would be no 
legal basis, however, for bringing the 
new Austria to account for such indi- 
vidual crimes and personal responsi- 
bilities. 


AUSTRIA IN ALLIED HANDS 


A number of legally binding interna- 
tional promises constitute the ground- 
work for the international Austrian 
treaty which still belongs to the future. 
The first and most important of these 
promises was the Moscow Declaration 
on Austria of November 1, 1943, which 
formally announced the intention to re- 
store an independent Austria. It was 
followed by the Yalta Agreement of 
February 12, 1945, which contained a 
statement that “the Allies considered 
the Anschluss as enforced against in- 
ternational law and therefore invalid.” 

The Commander in Chief of the Rus- 
sian Army was therefore on solid legal 
ground when on the occasion of his en- 
trance into Vienna in April 1945 he 
greeted the Austrians as inhabitants of 
a liberated country. In the further 
course of events the establishment of a 
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special Allied Military Administration 
of Austria completely independent of 
that of Germany, and the division of 
Austria into special zones, emphasized 
the intended distinction between the 
“conquered” and the “liberated” coun- 
tries. 

It is not necessary in this context to 
analyze the history and the conse- 
quences of the military occupation, 
which by now has lasted almost three 
years. Obviously, every lengthy mili- 
tary occupation by a foreign power, 
however benevolent and considerate, 
comes to be a heavy burden and an 
Irritating intrusion. The fact that even 
with the best of intentions, individual 
administrative mistakes cannot be 
avoided in certain areas (such as in 
handling the ticklish question of so- 
called denazification) must of course 
aggravate the situation. 

The growing unpopularity of the for- 
eign powers as such is one of the most 
regrettable and most dangerous conse- 
quences of the occupation in a period 
when international understanding and 
open-mindedness are more necessary 
than almost anything else. A political 
Viennese joke which was recently pub- 
lished by General Mark W. Clark in 
the American press illustrates this situa- 
tion: “It would be terrible to go through 
another war—but we certainly could 
never stand another liberation. . . .” 

Although the free and correctly elected 
Austrian Parliament enjoys legislative 
discretion, and although a free and 
democratically instituted government is 
in power, actual decisions and adminis- 
tration are still handicapped by the re- 
quirement of unanimous approval by 
the Interallied Control Council. Every 
constellation in our strained political 
world situation makes itself felt in the 
operation of the Council. Every ten- 
sion, however slight and however re- 
moved, leads first of all to a Russian 
veto at the Council sessions in Vienna. 


`i 
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The zonal system 


Of the Austrian states—the country 
has returned to a federalist constitution 
—the Tirol and Vorarlberg form the 
French zone; Carinthia and Styria, the 
British; Salzburg and Upper Austria, 
the American; and the richest and larg- 
est part of the country--Lower Austria 
together with the Burgenland at the 
Hungarian ‘border, composes the Rus- 
sian zone. Vienna, the capital of the 
Austrian territory (which is five hun- 
dred miles long and, on the average, 
one hundred miles wide), is, like Ber- 
lin, under the occupation of all four 
powers. 

Traffic and movement among the indi- 
vidual zones is theoretically free but, 
practically, still beset with difficulties. 
The most frequently mentioned inter- 
national demarcation line between the 
American and the Russian zones runs 
along the River Enns and is identical 
with the line which, according to the 
opinicn of the former Austrian General 
Staff, would have been the only possible 
defense line of Inner Austria against a 
German aggressor. 

It is not difficult to understand the 
disastrous consequences of this compli- 
cated division of zones and the danger 
that it will not be possible to rectify 
them in the foreseeable future, when it 
is remembered that the whole territory 
consists of about 32,000 square miles or 
about two-thirds of the territory of 
Pennsylvania, and that the population 
is about seven million. 

Now, the conclusion of the long- 
promised treaty would mean the end of 
military occupation as well as military 
contrcl, and thus the materialization of 
the promise of Austrian independence. 
At the moment, only two of the prem- 
ises which are necessary according to 
international legal doctrine appear to 
exist: a territory and a people. Sover- 
eignty and administrative freedom in 
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the true sense are lacking. At present 
the Austrian is only permitted to man- 
age his own house under supervision; 
his position is more that of janitor than 
owner. 


SURVIVAL STRENGTH OF A NEW AUSTRIA 


Before discussing what the contents 
of an Austrian treaty should be, it is 
necessary to investigate the chances of 
a new Austria to maintain itself as 
an independent unit. Survival strength 
means power of resistance against po- 
litical and economic crises, which—as 
history shows-—are interdependent. The 
very existence of a country is just as 
much dependent on the conditions of 
the times as are its internal organiza- 
tion and its form of government. Only 
the mania for superlatives of a Hitler 
and his followers could seriously main- 
tain the foolish hope, of a thousand- 
year duration of the German Reich. 
Only with complete disregard for the 
dimensions of time could. Hitler com- 
mand advance celebrations of a thou- 
sand-year stretch of glory. 

The Austrians, however, who are no 
newcomers to the historical scene and 
who therefore have learned to wait, pre- 
fer to relate their celebrations to the 
past. The thousand-year dream of the 
German Nazis was hardly shattered 
when in 1946 the Austrians celebrated 
their completion of 950 years oi his- 
torical existence. There can be little 
doubt that it is better to count on a 
past of 950 years than on the hope of 
a thousand years to come. Of course, 
reminiscing is hardly more constructive 
than unfounded hope for the future, 
particularly when it comes a little too 
late. Perhaps, on the other hand, the 
very recognition of this fact was one 
reason for the decision of the Austrians 
to celebrate—of all things—a 950th an- 
niversary. Perhaps there was also a 
silent fear that it might turn out to be 
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too late if they waited for the rounding 
out of a full thousand years. 

At any rate it is important to point 
out that during its long and changing 
history Austria has never failed to man- 
age a comeback, and that its continuity, 
with the exceptions of 1918 and 1938, 
was never actually interrupted. The 
explanation of this survival strength lies 
simply in the fact that Austria was 
never self-contained but was always an 
indispensable part of the European or- 
ganization. Correspondingly, the sur- 
vival strength of the new Austria will 
depend first of all on whether, ac- 
cording to present and probable future 
conditions, it will serve a useful pur- 
pose. To put this question is to affirm 
it—only on the assumption, however, 
that the idea of a one-power hegemony 
on the Continent continues to be re- 
nounced, whatever power it may be. A 
truly free and independent Austria be- 
comes illusory the moment one country 
dominates the rest of Europe. Any 
such power would have either to absorb 
Austria or at least to force it into com- 
plete dependence, for the simple reason 
that Austria holds an important key po- 
sition in Europe. 


TEE POLITICAL PAWN 


According to the circumstances pre- 
vailing at the moment, different reasons 
may be given for such domination, but 
the motives will always be the same. 
Hitler—and not Hitler alone—tried to 
conceal such motives under national and 
emotional oratory. One glance at the 
map, however, shows that the Führer 
needed the Austrian territory as a stra- 
tegical basis for an attack against the 
north and the east and as protection for 
his flank to the south. 

Exactly the same considerations, in 
reverse, have their weight with the Rus- 
sians when they speak of their noble 
duty to protect the poor Austrians 
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against capitalistic exploitation. They, 
too, cannot refrain from dominating 
Austria as long as they maintain their 
present penchant for expansion. To- 
day Austria finds itself in the same po- 
sition vis-a-vis Russia as it found itself 
vis-a-vis Germany before 1938. Ex- 
perience teaches us that economic 
domination is but the first step to po- 
litical domination. Just as in prewar 
Austria the struggle against National 
Socialism was interpreted as a struggle 
against Germany, so today the oppo- 
sition to Communism is interpreted as 
an unfriendly act toward Russia.. 

Until the existing contest for power 
is brought to a definite end, Austria will 
incur the risk of remaining only an ob- 
ject of politics and a reserve to be sacri- 
ficed in order to achieve a compromise. 
This is perfectly clear. Of course one 
cannot expect consistent firmness dur- 
ing a crisis from a people which has 
seen, recognized, and experienced such 
a situation. If a free Austria is to 
manifest her true meaning and impor- 
tance as a connecting link in the Euro- 
pean system and an advance post of an 
international peace front, there must be 
successful assertion of the European will 
to co-operation and determined resist- 
ance by all convinced Europeans (not 
merely by the British, French, Italians, _ 
and Greeks) to any tendency toward 
political domination from any source 
whatever, and such resistance must be 
backed up by the United States, as the 
leading power, in support of world peace 
and free commerce, therefore of human 
welfare. 

Of course, under the pressure of the 
daily struggle for existence the Aus- 
trian may desire nothing more than 
true neutrality, nothing more than to 
be left untouched by the big-power 
struggle for superiority. He may take 
Switzerland for an example. If he does, 
he will be misled by wishful thinking, 
for unfortunately Austria is not Switzer- ` 
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land, and the Austrians are not the 
Swiss. There is first of all the geo- 
graphical location of Austria, which 
makes it, in economic and ethnographic 
respects, at once bridge and bridgehead 
between the East and the West. Aus- 
tria is one of the main sufferers from 
two European wars. Its frontiers are 
extremely unfavorable for neutrality 
and almost undefendable. Austria and 
Switzerland, with dissimilar structures 
and different traditions, therefore differ 
in national spirit and in type of popula- 
tion. 


PREREQUISITES OF INDEPENDENCE 


It is not only territory and people 
that make a country, but also a feeling 
of political destiny and a desire for in- 
dependence. As long as Europe remains 
democratically organized, it is no exag- 
geration to say that an independent and 
sovereign Austria is necessary for its 
existence. The desire of a people for 
political independence, however, is de- 
pendent upon two things. First, the 
people must be convinced that their 
country will be able to feed them, to 
give them employment and opportunity, 
and to satisfy their needs in cultural 
respects. Only if these needs are met 
is a political organization accepted in 
a country—emotionally as well as in- 
tellectually. Only when intellect and 
emotion coincide does a people become 
a nation. Only then can one expect a 
firm stand from a people during crises. 
The second condition is a feeling oi 
safety from external danger. Perma- 
nent anxiety, fear of being overrun and 
isolated, consumes nervous strength, 
paralyzes initiative, and breeds pes- 
simism. 

Why was it so difficult to keep alive 
in Austria the desire for political inde- 
pendence? The answer lies in the fact 
that the Treaty of Saint-Germain forced 
political independence upon Austria and 
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simultaneously rendered the country 
practically defenseless. This situation 
furnished the strongest argument in 
favor of anti-Austrian propaganda, 
whether directed at internal or at for- 
elgn policy, to the effect that Austria 
was actually only a guinea piz of the 
League of Nations. Every Austrian 
with love for this country and belief in 
its right to existence fought strenuously 
against this argument. One Austrian 
government after the other took up the 
fight—but in the end all of us proved 
to be inefficient. By the very sighing 
of the Treaty of Saint-Germain the vic- 
torious founders of the first Austrian Re- 
public unintentionally forged a weapon 
for the republic’s enemies. Therefore 
much depends upon the degree to which 
the treaty presently under discussion 
will be different from the one signed in 
1919. 

The first Austrian Republic lacked 
the necessary psychological conditions 
of political independence—those im- 
ponderables which alone inspire a peo- 
ple with the will to be a nation. This 
was due to the history of its political 
origin and its resulting position among 
the other powers. Furthermore, it was 
due to the fact that the unavoidable in- 
ternal conflicts were frequently fought 
without regard for common national in- 
terests and under appeal for help from 
foreign powers. 

Such political behavior is disastrous 
whether it comes from the left or from 
the right. Against. its recurrence there 
is only one defense—acceptance of the 
British code of fair play in political 
conflicts. This code means basic ac- 
ceptance of a majority decision by a 
minority, respect for minority rights by 
the majority, and on both sides re- 
nunciation of violence. Then and only 
then is the famous attitude of “our 
country, right or wrong” ethically un- 
impeachable. | 
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Economic CAPACITY 


It has been said by Austrians as well 
as by others that Austria would be un- 
able to maintain itself economically 
even though it were granted political 
independence. This argument, however, 
is superficial and erroneous. Economi- 
cally, Austria is just as able to main- 
tain itself as any other small country 
in Europe. It is actually favored by 
natural resources. In the year 1937 
and that was by no means a good year 
—Austrian agriculture produced enough 
to satisfy the country’s entire needs for 
dairy products, sugar, and potatoes. It 
furnished the major part of the neces- 
sary meats and fats and between 75 and 
90 per cent of the needed grain, except 
wheat, of which two-thirds had to be 
imported. In the last two years of its 
existence the exports of the manufactur- 
ing industries rose 28 per cent; the 
vital export of lumber, over 50 per cent; 
and the export of finished products 
alone, 25 per cent. In the same period, 
the holdings of the Austrian national 
bank in gold and foreign currency in- 
creased 57 million shillings. AH these 
gains occurred in spite of the pitiless 
economic war which Hitler Germany, 
then dominant in central Europe, car- 
ried on against Austria. 

Until 1938 Austria was one of the 
most financially sound countries in Eu- 
rope. Its currency suffered no fluctua- 
tions in value. Interference with the 
free flow of international exchange was 
kept to a minimum. Its international 
loans were painstakingly serviced, and 
Austria, along with Finland, could claim 
to be a respectable and conscientious 
debtor. 

The new Austria too, obviously under 
the most difficult conditions, is doing 
everything in its power to prepare for 
a sound economic future. The mere 
fact that the nermal Austrian budget 
with an income and expenditure balance 
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of about five billion shillings shows a 
little surplus indicates in itself a re- 
spectable performance which deserves 
attention. Of course, emergency ex- 
penditures such as the costs of recon- 
struction, which for the coming year are 
budgeted at one billion shillings, are 
not included in these figures. Finally, 
if one considers that Austria had in 
1937 a two-billion-shilling budget and 
now has a five-billion-shilling budget, 
one becomes aware of the impact of 
inflation, which, caused by the annexa- 
tion and the war, has made Austria one 
of the main’ sufferers of the war. 

All this shows that Austria, left alone 
or effectively defended against aggres- 
sion and economic pressure from abroad, 
would have been perfectly able to main- 
tain itself economically. It also shows 
that the Anschluss led Austria into ruin 
and resulted in bankruptcy instead of 
advancing an economic panacea, as has 
been and still is contended in some in- 
terested quarters. 

The outcome was predictable and has 
been frequently and emphatically pre- 
dicted, just as it was predictable and 
predicted that the loss of Austrian in- 
dependence would only be a prelude to 
a European war. Among all the impor- 
tant arguments for the existence of an 
independent Austria there is not one 
which was not discussed at length prior 
to 1938. 

Although certain people had reason 
to expect personal economic advantages 
from the Anschluss, it was not an eco- 
nomic but a political move. As an eco- 
nomic necessity it was only artificially 
created by anti-Austrian currency meas- 
ures on the part of Germany, which 
measures were politically motivated, and 
by the general economic war which was 
fought for more than four years by Ger- 
many against Austria. No small and 
isolated country could, in the long run, 
have put up an effective resistance 
against such pressures. The develop- 
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ment of central Europe after 1938 is 
evidence thereof. If—-even under a dif- 
ferent international constellation—Aus- 
tria should be drawn into the same po- 
sition that it occupied prior to 1938, or 
one similar to it, the same consequences 
would follow for Austria as well as for 
Europe. Austria would again disappear 
from the map and the dream of a Eu- 
ropean peace would once more be shat- 
tered. Therefore Austria’s fate depends 
wholly on the solidity of its interna- 
tional anchorage. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TREATY 


' Itis depressing to realize that neither 
the date of the treaty nor its essential 
content can as yet be predicted. What- 
ever the outcome, however, Austria will 
be free of all responsibility because she 
will be, not a partner to the treaty, but 
the'result of it. Austria’s participation 
will be limited to the privilege of being 
heard, Even if she were accorded an- 
other role, she would pioa have no 
freedom of action. 

It is reported that aea was 
reached in Moscow with regard to the 
preamble of the treaty, and that this 
preamble contains a statement to the 
effect that Austria has to share at 
least indirectly in the responsibility for 
the war. After the analysis presented 
above, it would seem to be superfluous 
to deal specifically with this statement, 
which is not of legal but of purely po- 
litical character. A country which had 
ceased to exist one and a half years be- 
fore the outbreak of the war cannot be 
held responsible for its start or for its 
conduct. This is the indisputable legal 
situation, notwithstanding all the coun- 
terarguments with which (in order to 
serve their own political ends) some 


party-men have tried, advisedly or un- 


advisedly, to provide the powers. 

The contents of every international 
treaty depend essentially on political 
considerations. A treaty’s durability, 


neighbor. 
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however, depends partly also on the 
degree to which it is based on justice 
and equity. For the last seventy years 
treaties with Germany have been ephem- 
eral because they codified power situa- 
tions rather than legal claims. The dis- 
astrous “scrap of paper” theory will be 
defeated only if and when the world 
remembers the Roman saying, Vestsgta 
terreni. 


Boundaries 


The creation of a country requires 
first of all the fixing of its boundaries. 
Under given circumstances one must 
hope that Austria will be restored within 
the March 1938 frontiers of the first re- 
public. This appears to be the maxi- 
mum that can be expected and also the 
minimum of what appears essential. 

Of the two serious territorial prob- 
lems, one—the question of the South 
Tirol—has been settled in direct nego- 
tiations between Austria and its Italian 
Things being what they are, 
this direct settlement must be consid- 
ered as a model solution and as an ex- 
ample of progress. In this solution the 
Austrian as well as the Italian negotia- 
tors have achieved more than has ever 
before been achieved in a boundary con- 
flict. The solution was not brought 
about by a plebiscite in the territory 
under discussion, although Austria made 
a proposal to this effect. The fact that 
it was not possible to follow such a pro- 
cedure is only one of the many examples 
of the lag between democratic practice 
and democratic theory. 

There remains to be settled the claim 
of Yugoslavia to Carinthia, which is 
based on Carinthia’s originally partly 
Slavic population. Also in this case 
Austria need not be afraid of the out- 
come of a plebiscite. Quite apart from 
the fact that this same question has 
already been decided in Austria’s favor 
by the plebiscite of 1919-20, Austria’s 
claim rests in general on firm legal 
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ground. The case presents on Austria’s 
side a clear-cut legal claim on historic, 
economic, and ethnic grounds as against 
Yugoslavia’s obvious power claim. Actu- 
ally, it would offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity to clarify by international arbi- 
tration the as yet open question of 
whether nationality can be decided by 
individual decision, i.e., by subjective 
declaration of the people involved. 

Without any doubt, a large part of 
the people in south Carinthia are of 
Slavic origin. As happens frequently in 
border areas between two peoples of 
different language, a mixed population 
has developed. In the course of time 
the assimilation of the Slavic element 
by the German-speaking majority made 
considerable progress. Gradually the 
German language replaced the original 
Slavic, not through governmental pres- 
sure but simply by voluntary usage. 

When questioned today, the majority 
of the people of Slavic origin in this 
area declare themselves for the German- 
speaking part of the population. They 
do so of their own free will for practical 
as well as emotional reasons. Against 
this, Yugoslavia takes the position that 
a person who has been born into a na- 
tional group cannot change his nation- 
ality by his own discretion, and deduces 
that the will of the people is immaterial 
for the validity of territorial claims. If 
this argument were correct there would 
be at least 40 per cent fewer Americans 
than there are at the moment. 

The Austrian position is based on the 
principle of basic human rights, while 
that of Yugoslavia expresses a clearly 
nationalistic point of view. Further- 
“more, if the claim of Yugoslavia were 
honored, even the present strategical 
frontier would not be improved. Finally, 
even if one wanted to inject the ques- 
tion of retribution into this matter, one 
would have to admit that hardly any 
more Austrians than Yugoslavs fought 
voluntarily for Hitler. For these rea- 
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sons the just solution of this conflict 
easily suggests itself. It must be pos- 
sible for the German-speaking Carin- 
thians and permissible for the Slavic- 
speaking ones to declare themselves for 
Austria if they wish to do so, as they 
did in a plebiscite twenty-eight years 
ago. 

To grant the territorial claim of 
Yugoslavia would mean not only that 
some hundred square miles of territory 
would change owners. It would mean 
much more. It would be a fatal blow 
to the Austria about to be created. It 
would impede the rebirth of the coun- 
try, and the recognition of the national- 
istic principle would deprive the new 
Austria of its justification for existence 
and its significance as a nation. 

Two years ago there was occasional 
talk of an Austrian claim to Berchtes- 
gaden in Bavaria. Such talk has quieted 
down. Perhaps from the beginning it 
was only a rumor born out of tempo- 
rary confusion. In any case, this would 
be by far: the most sensible explanation. 


Difficulites and obligations 


With regard to the much-discussed 
German assets, it is only to be hoped 
that Russia will accept the compromise 
solution proposed by France. Since this 
is simply a question of political strength, 
there is little to be said in this respect 
except perhaps that even this compro- 
mise proposal would create serious eco- 
nomic difficulties for Austria, difficulties 
which could hardly be overcome without 
external help. If the Russian claims 
are granted in full, Austria’s position 
with regard to Russia will be equivalent 
to its position vis-à-vis Germany after 
Austrian concessions to Hitler in Feb- 
ruary 1938. Austria would be finished 
not only economically but also politi- 


“cally. 


According to all available informa- 
tion, Austria will again be obligated by 
an essential term of the treaty to main- 
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tain its political independence; i.e., the 
treaty will prohibit an Anschluss to an- 
other country, as did the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain. It is regrettable that 
no plebiscite was held in Austria im- 
mediately after the end of the war. In 
all probability the result would have 
been a nearly unanimous declaration in 
favor of Austria. It would have been 
valuable to anchor the new country not 
only in a decision of the powers but 
also in a distinctive declaration of the 
will of the people. It would have been 
valuable from the international point of 
view as well as from the point of view 
of Austria proper. After all, we have 
learned how easily propaganda against 
international treaties can be manufac- 
tured, and perhaps also how unstable 
may be the policies of the signatories. 
Still, the mere fact of an Austrian 
obligation to maintain its political in- 
dependence can prove essentially use- 
ful. It can be so, however, only if it is 
formulated without ambiguity, if it also 


precludes from the start any exclusive’ 


economic tie with another power, and— 
most important of all—if the territorial 
integrity of the country is clearly ard 
effectively guaranteed. An obligation 
to maintain political independence with- 
out such international protection would 
be problematical. 

The lack of effective protection by in- 
ternational guarantee could not be 
counteracted by any military defense on 
- the part of Austria alone. For that rea- 
son it is purely academic to discuss the 
desirable degree to which the new Aus- 
trian army should be limited in size. 
Even if Austria should be permitted to 
keep an army of 60,000 soldiers, as one 
of the powers is said to have proposed, 
this would be of but little significance 
for practical defense purposes. Against 
an attacking major power Austria would 
be as inadequately defended with 60,0CO 
men as the first republic would have 
been with the 30,000 men permitted by 
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the Treaty of Saint-Germain. For this 
reason any limitation of Austrian sover- 
eignty with regard to military armament 
is actually meaningless. Since in the 
case of attack an isolated Austria could 
not be held at all, its existence will de- 
pend wholly on the prevention of such 
isolation in the future. 

It would be advantageous, however, 
if the treaty would forbid Austria to 
tolerate the existence or formation 
of private paramilitary organizations; 
would force it to put all holdings of 
arms under governmental control; and 
would obligate it to nationalize the pro- 
duction as well as the trading of arms 
to any extent not already achieved. 

It is said that the treaty will bind 
Austria to maintain a democratic form 
of government, and this is all to the 
good. Such a clause would be fully ef- 
fective, however, only if Austria were 
also bound to prohibit by constitutional 
provision or amendment all parties and 
political organizations which have the 
admitted aim of destroying Austrian in- 
dependence by an Anschluss or of de- 
stroying by violent and therefore typi- 
cally antidemocratic means its demo- 
cratic form of government. 


Regulation of minority righis 


Finally, the Austrian treaty furnishes 
a good opportunity to create an inter- 
national regulation of minority rights. 
The inadequacy of a purely theoretical 
protection of minorities as it existed in 
the period between the two wars and 
the potentially dangerous consequences 
of the lack of a practical solution are 
clear. The contents of the Austro- 
Italian agreement as to the South Tirol 
could well serve as a model. Austria 
should be required to guarantee sub- 
stantially the same treatment of its re- 
maining minorities (the Slavs in Ca- 
rinthia) as is provided in that agree- 
ment. The powers, on the other hand, 
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should obligate themselves to enforce 
the same treatment in respect to all na- 
tional minorities. 

Sense of testing 


In order to ensure the durability of 
the international treaty and the exist- 
ence of the new Austria, however, it 
will be more important than any treaty 
regulation (1) that the Austrian people 
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grow into an Austrian nation, i.e., that 
they have not only a feeling of loyalty 
toward the soil of Austria but also a de- 
sire for political independence and a 
sense of political destiny, and (2) that 
Austria be a habitable part of the di- 
versified but economically and politi- 
cally integrated structure which—let us 
hope soon—all true Europeans will be 
able to call their home. 


Kurt von Schuschnigg was Minister of Justice in the Austrian Buresch Cabinet; Min- 
ister of Justice and Minster of Education in the Dollfuss Cabinet; Federal Chancellor 
after the assassination of Dollfuss, also Minister of Defense and (1936-37) Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Minister for Public Security. He was arrested after the Nazi Putsch in Aus- 
tria in 1938, imprisoned, and liberated by the Alied advance in May 1945. Dr. von. 
Schuschnige’s best-known works in English are Farewell Austria (1938) and Austrian 


Requiem (1947). 


The Peace Settlement with Germany—Politica] 
and Military 


By CARL J. FRIEDRICH 


ANY people speak and write of 
the problem of peace with Ger- 
many as if Germany continued to have 
a political organization which enabled 
her to act. This is not in fact the case. 
The most perplexing aspect of the 
extremely difficult problems connected 
with the question as to how to arrive at 
a peace with Germany is the nonexist- 
ence of this entity, except as a some- 
what ill-defined geographical complex of 
territories not at present part of other 
adjoining states, and formerly part of 
the German Republic as it existed prior 
to 1933. 

The only quasi-governmental organi- 
zation which exists for this complex of 
territories is the Allied Control Coun- 
cil, organized in 1945 after the Ger- 
man Government had disappeared. Al- 
though originally conceived as a genuine 
condominium of, the four occupying 
powers, it has gradually deteriorated 
into a body in which the four occupy- 
ing powers debate their common prob- 
lems and occasionally agree upon a 
solution, in the form of legislation and 
as directives to the zone commanders. 
Contrary to popular view, there were 
quite a number of agreements reached 
at the outset; the machinery has stalled 
only as the relations between the West- 
ern powers and the Soviet Union have 
deteriorated. 

a In any event, the situation at the be- 
ginning of 1948 presented the picture of 
a fairly complete partition of Germany 
into three parts: the Soviet zone, the 
British-American zone, and the French 
zone. The Soviet zone, with upward of 
twenty million people, includes Meck- 
lenburg and what is left of Pomerania, 
what is left of Brandenburg, Saxony- 
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Anhalt (largely a former province of 
Prussia), Saxony, Thuringia, and ac- 
cording to the Soviet Union, Berlin—a 
view rejected by the other three Allies, 
who consider Berlin their joint terri- 
tory. 

The British-American zone runs the 
length of Germany from the North Sea 
to the Alps, and with a population of 
about forty-three to forty-four million, 
includes Schleswig-Holstein, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Lower Saxony, Rhineland- 
Westphalia, Hesse, Wiirttemberg-Baden, 
and Bavaria. .The French zone, a small 
and highly artificial territory with about 
six million population (no expellees), 
includes Rhineland-Palatinate, southern 
Baden, and South Württemberg. It 
would be rational to merge the French 
zone with the British-American one, but 
because of divergent French occupation 
policies, such a merger presents many 


a 


difficulties; 
OBSTACLES TO THE TREATY 


It can be seen from this recital of 
familiar facts that there is no “Ger- 
many” with which to make peace, let 
alone a separate peace. Before that 
could be done, an international agree- 
ment would have to be arrived at by 
the four (or three) powers establishing 
a German government, or in any case 
settling the procedure by which such a 
government was to be established, and 
the boundaries within which its au- 
thority would prevail. The French in- 
sistence upon first settling the boun- 
daries, and the Soviet insistence that 
plans for a central German government 
must be agreed upon first, find their 
justification in these undeniable and 
somewhat unprecedented facts. 
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But since there is a complete dis- 
agreement among the Allies, the likeli- 
hood of reaching any agreement is not 
very considerable at this writing. As 
one seasoned diplomat has put it: “The 
Allies must first make peace among 
themselves, before they can hope to 
make peace with Germany.” We are, 
in a way, now paying for the policy 
adopted at Tehran and Yalta, of not 
permitting a transitional regime to be 
set up in Germany after the collapse 
and unconditional surrender of the 
Hitler regime. By contrast, it would be 
relatively easy for the United States to 
make a separate peace with Japan, 
since a transition from the former im- 
perial militarist government to the 
present constitutional monarchy was 
worked out. 

It is not beyond the realm of the pos- 
sible, of course, for the three Western 
Allies to make a treaty creating Ger- 
many within the boundaries agreed 
upon at Potsdam, and then putting it 
up to the Germans to find a way of or- 
ganizing themselves for the purpose of 
making a peace treaty. But in view 
of the strangle hold which the Soviet 
Union has upon political life in its 
zone, this would be a risky and uncer- 
tain undertaking at best. 

Any discussion of a peace settlement 
with Germany is therefore confronted 
with unresolvable uncertainties at the 
present time. For the purpose of the 
discussion which follows, an attempt is 
made to formulate the statements of 
policy in, such a way as to make them 
applicable either to the western zones 
or to Germany as a whole, wherever 
possible. This is difficult at times, and 
in such instances the discussion is re- 
stricted to the problems of western 
Germany. It is, however, essential to 
bear in mind throughout that the policy 
of the United States (and Great Brit- 
ain) is to realize the economic unity of 
Germany, and that every step must 
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, therefore be considered in its bearing 


upon that goal. 


Poticy FRAMED at POTSDAM 


In spite of numerous changes in spe- 
cific aspects, the Potsdam Declaration 
of August 2, 1945 still stands as the 
framework of Allied policy in Germany. 
Indeed, many of its basic provisions 
could not now be revoked, because they 
constitute accomplished matter of fact. 
The so-called “five d’s” of Allied policy 
—demilitarization, denazification, dein- 
dustrialization, decentralization, and 
democratization—all continue to be 
mainstays of the American pattern of 
operations. ‘They presumably indicate 
the pattern of the eventual peace. They 
have all undergone some modification; 
demilitarization perhaps least, and de- 
industrialization most. 

But even deindustrialization remains, 
though in an attenuated form. The re- 
vised level of industry for the Bizone, 
while substantially higher than the level 
put forward in March 1946, is still a 
level substantially below that formerly 
maintained in the bizonal area, as can 
readily be seen by that most crucial 
indicator of industrial activity, steel. 
For the capacity of steel production is 
under this plan reduced-from somewhere 
between twenty-five and thirty million 
tons to about twelve million. Similarly, 


- any detailed analysis of the “final” dis- 


mantling program as published in Oc- 
tober 1947 reveals a determination to 
reduce industrial capacity, and hence 
must properly be called deindustrializa- 
tion. What is perhaps even more im- 
portant, the program of breaking up the 
great industrial combines, such as the 
I.G. Farben (Dye Trust), is continu- 
ing unabated, and the decisive legisla- 
tion in the field of decartelization wag 
consummated in the American zone in 
1947. 

Obviously, denazification, in spite of 
all its vicissitudes, remains part of the 
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law, since not only the Allies them- 
selves but also the Germans in all four 
zones have legislated on the subject. 
Similarly, decentralization is in part an 
accomplished, though perhaps unwel- 
come, fact, since not only the zonal di- 
vision but the establishment of sepa- 
rate states, or Laender, is likely to en- 
dure for some time. 

Finally, democratization is being not 
only continued but intensified by the 
Allies, albeit with increasing divergence 
in the conception of what democracy re- 
quires. The Western Allies lay stress 
on the traditional pattern of constitu- 
tional democracy, with its individual 
rights, protection of minorities, com- 
petition of parties in free elections, and 
the rule of law. The Soviet Union, on 
the other hand, encourages the German 
Communists to assume the role of a 
popular elite claiming to represent the 
entire people, and more especially the 
proletariat, pushing collectivization of 
all means of production, including the 
land. But it is democratization in both 
vocabularies just the same. 

What is perhaps even more impor- 
tant in the long run, the boundary set- 
tlements arrived at during the Potsdam 
Conference are being frozen into perma- 
nent decisions by more or less irre- 
vocable acts, such as the expulsion of 
most of the resident population from 
Germany’s eastern provinces, in spite 
of a continued insistence on the part of 
Britain and the United States that these 
boundaries were “tentative.” It is 
probably wise, for political and diplo- 
matic reasons, for these two powers to 
continue to protest the boundaries; but 
whether such protests will alter the 
actual situation, seeing that these boun- 
daries are completely within the orbit 
of Soviet military control, seems very 
doubtful. 


THE PROBLEM OF BOUNDARIES 
Every peace settlement must begin 
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with a determination of boundaries, be- 
cause under democratic conditions the 
absence of such a determination leaves 
in doubt which persons are to have a 
share in the election of the representa- 
tives who conclude the peace treaty. It 
is often overlooked that a “German” 
government elected in the western zones, 
for example, could not responsibly act 
for the Germans in the eastern prov- 
inces. There is very little doubt in the 
minds of fair-minded students of these 
issues that the commitments of the At- 
lantic Charter required of Great Britain 
and the United States that none of 
the eastern provinces of Germany trans- 
ferred at Potsdam to the Soviet Union 
and Poland—to wit East Prussia, West 
Prussia, Pomerania (in part), Branden- 
burg (in part), and Silesia—should 
have been so transferred without a 
plebiscite consulting the population 
about such a change. For while the 
Germans under unconditional surrender 
had no right to claim anything under 
the Atlantic Charter, the charter was 
binding upon the Governments of the 
United States and Britain in relation to 
their own peoples and to world public 
opinion. 

As a result, and in partial acknowl- 
edgment of this thought, both the 
United States and Great Britain main- 
tained at Potsdam that only East Prus- 
sia was actually ceded (in order to 
eliminate the Polish Corridor), but that 
the other provinces were merely put 
under “Polish administration.” It is, 
however, hard to deny Molotov’s claim, 
set forth in protest against Secretary of 
State Byrnes’s speech at Stuttgart, that 


... the three Governments have expressed 
their opinions about the future western 
frontier by handing Silesia and the above- 
mentioned territories to the Polish Gov- 
emment, and, above it, by accepting the 
plan of evacuation of the Germans from 
these territories. Who would have thought 
this evacuation of Germans might have 
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been considered as a temporary experi- 
ment 1 

For surely the co-operation of the 
United States and Great Britain in per- 
mitting the expulsion of all but a small 
remnant of the native population from 
these provinces, presumably totaling six 
and a half million people, implied that 
these two powers accepted the boundary 
as final. 

When taken together with the fact 
that these territories were excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the Allied Con- 
trol Council, since any “tentative” de- 
cision would surely have called for Po- 


. Jand’s inclusion in the Council as an 


“occupying power,” one is obliged to 
conclude that in spite of all belated pro- 
tests, the United States and Great Brit- 
ain bear a substantial share in this very 
questionable action. Since the Atlantic 
Charter was frequently cited in broad- 
casts to the German opposition appeal- 
ing for their support, an element of bad 
faith cannot easily be denied in these 
proceedings. 

But whatever one’s estimate of the 
situation, historically speaking, a real- 
istic appraisal of conditions as they 
exist in the spring of 1948 allows one 
no alternative but to consider the Ger- 
man provinces lying east of the Oder- 
Neisse line, plus the harbor of Stettin 
(west of the Oder), as outside any -fu- 
ture German state. These territories 
are in the process of being settled by 
Polish people, and while the success of 
this migration may be a matter of con- 
troversy, it is hardly reasonable to as- 
sume that these millions of people could 
be moved out again and the German 
expellees returned. ‘This fact should 
provide some gratification to those peo- 
ple who are worried by the change in 
United States and British policy toward 
Germany, since this vast population 
transfer certainly “punishes” every Ger- 
man for the crimes of the Hitler regime, 

1 See New York Times, Sept. 17, 1946, p. 14. 
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as did the air raids during the war and 
the crimes committed incident to mili- 
tary occupation. 

The other major boundary change 
proposed is the detachment of the Saar 
Valley from western Germany if we dis- 
regard here the French demands for the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr Valley as su- 
perseded by cession of the Saar. Al- 
though the formula employed in con- 
nection with the Saar is that it is to be- 
come “economically” a part of France, 
the plebiscite held by the French in 


- 1947, while not yet recognized in all its 


implications by the other Allies, seems 
to suggest that this territory (though 
not clearly defined as to its boundaries) 
is likewise detached from Germany. 
Minor border revisions have been pro- 
posed by the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Denmark, and even Austria, but we 
pass over these claims to add a word 
regarding. the zonal boundaries. 


Zonal arrangement 


The division into four zones was un- 
dertaken by men who believed that the 
four Allies would work in relative har- 
mony and would govern Germany in 
effective condominium. Hence little at- 
tention was paid either to historic re- 


‘gional divisions or to economic necessi- 


ties. While the wisecrack about the 
United States having got all the scenery ~ 
is an exaggeration, it highlights the fact 
that these zonal boundaries are irra- 
tional and unworkable. Temporary ex- 
pedients and plain arbitrariness account 
for a good part of these zonal boun- 
daries. 

Unfortunately, there is little or no 
prospect that any of these boundaries 
will be altered. The best hope is that 
just as the boundary between the Brit- 
ish and American zones has become in- 
creasingly unimportant as the two pow- 
ers have merged their economic controls, 
so the highly artificial boundary of the 
French zone will be obliterated by such 
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a process or by the outright withdrawal 
of the French from the occupation, a 
move which would benefit the French as 
well as the United States and Germany 
in their mutual relations. Long-range 
political vision would have excluded the 
French from participation in the oc- 
cupation of Germany in exchange for 
full participation in economic controls; 
France would then have: been free to as- 
sume the leadership of a western Euro- 
pean federation of democratic nations. 


PROGRESS IN DEMILITARTZATION 


As stated previously, the demilitari- 
zation plank of the Potsdam Declara- 
tion is the most fully developed part of 
Allied policy, a great many of the nec- 
essary steps have already been taken, 
and the task of a peace treaty would 
merely be to proclaim what is in re- 
ality an accomplished fact. German 
military leaders have been tried as war 
criminals or punished under the Law 
for Liberation from National Socialism 
and Militarism. German Army organi- 
zation has been completely destroyed, 
leaving the Allies in the position of hav- 
ing to continue the occupation in order 
to provide the necessary force behind 
the government. German fortifications 


„and other defense works have been. 


razed, air-raid bunkers have been blown 
up, and all weapons and ammunition 
depots destroyed. In his semi-annual 
report, the Military Governor stated the 
American activities in this field as fol- 
lows: 


One more step in the demilitarization of 
Germany was accomplished with the com- 
pletion of the destruction of Priority I 
minefields, fortifications, underground con- 
structions, and military installations in the 
U.S. Zone on 1 June 1947. The deadline 
for the demolition of these installations in 
all zones was 1 July 1947.2 


2See Report of The Military Governor, 
Demilitarization (Semiannual Review), No 24, 
OMGUS, Jan. 1-June 30, 1947. 
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Since suspicion persisted among the 
Allies regarding the thoroughness of the 
job done in the respective zones, quadri- 
partite inspection teams were organized 
following the Moscow Conference, which 
have attempted to assess the situation. 
Whatever may be their findings—and 
they have been progressing very slowly 
indeed—it is fair to say that such find- 
ings will not allay mutual suspicion be- 
tween the Allies. 

Fortunately, even if all the accusa- 
tions which are occasionally voiced 
were accurate and factual reports—and 
there is no reason for assuming that to 
be so—it would still be true that de 
militarization has progressed very far. 
German military potential is near zero 
at this time, and it may continue very 
low for many years if Allied super- 
vision is at all maintained. If no army 
is permitted to be reorganized for a 
sufficient length of time, the older tra- 
dition may be weakened to the point 
where a stabilized democratic govern- 
ment in Germany could hope to de- 
velop a democratically reliable defense 
force. 

Perhaps even more important in 
terms of the long-run ‘demilitariza- 
tion” of Germany than the destruction 
of physical plant is the uprooting of the 
military tradition and the weakening of 
the hold of the class which supported 
that tradition for so long. The afore- 
mentioned punishment of a considerable 
number of high-ranking generals as 
war criminals, and the social degrada- 
tion of a still larger number of officers « 
as “militarists” under the Law for Lib- 
eration, ought to serve a long-range pur- 
pose by reducing the prestige of the 
military class. In any case, this course 
of action has provided both political 
leaders and educators on the democratic 
side with substantial arguments against 
militarism, which ought to help some- 
what. ! 
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End of the Junkers 


The mainstay of German militarism 
was, however, the so-called Junker class 
of landowners and officials in Prussia, 
reinforced by similar elements in other 
parts of Germany, including the trust 
managers of the Hugenberg variety. 
These elements had managed, under the 
Weimar Republic, to capture the Presi- 
dency in the person of the aging Field 
Marshal Hindenburg, while at the same 
time building up mass support for them- 
selves by pretending to represent the 
farmers’ and peasants’ interests. 

The backbone of this reactionary ele- 
ment in German society is now broken 
The Hitler regime itself killed some of 
its better men when they showed signs 
of opposition, both before and during 
the war; the large-scale liquidation of 
landowners throughout the eastern prov- 
inces of Germany, now either annexed 
to Poland and the Soviet Union or un- 
der Soviet occupation, did the rest. 
Any objective observer will agree that 
some very valuable human beings have 
perished in the course of these events; 
just as they did during the French 
Revolution. But these revolutionary 
processes, in all of their crudeness, have 
probably done the work the guillotine 
did in France. In any case, this aspect 
of demilitarization is also an accom- 
plished fact which the eventual peace 
treaty is going to have to acknowledge 
rather than to achieve. ` 


A new German military 


All this does not mean that an oc- 
cupation force is becoming unnecessary; 
quite the contrary. In the first place, 
the German democratic governments 
cannot be left without some reasonably 
~- adequate armed force to support them, 
yet it is difficult to know at what time it 
will be reasonably sound policy to envis- 
age the re-creation of a German army. 
Certainly not for some years, and cer- 
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tainly not in the face ol reports about 
a substantial army having been trained 
in the Soviet Union. The peace treaty 
might provide that by gradual steps`a 
citizen army, along the lines of Switzer- 
land’s excellent tradition, might be es- 
tablished ‘(taking over eventually from 
Allied occupation forces), replacing one 
quarter of the agreed-upon total at five- 
year intervals. It would be well to ex- 
clude from the officer corps of this army 
all those, without exception, who were 
officers in Hitler’s armies. By retaining 
Allied forces in westerr Germany we 
could. give the German democrats time 
to develop their own military personnel. 


DENAZIFICATION 


Denazification is another major policy 
of the Allies, and more especially of the 
Americans, which will have been largely 
completed by the time the peace treaty 
is written. Again, the treaty will actu- 
ally do little more than draw the bal- 
ance sheet of a large-scale operation 
which in spite of all its shortcomings 
has to a considerable extent accom- 
plished the original intention of the 
Potsdam Declaration—tc remove Nazis 
from all positions of influence and au- 
thority. This does not mean, of course, 
that there are no Nazis left in Ger-. 
many; there will be many such for 
years to come. But they are now a 
minority, and, it is hoped, a dwindling 
minority. To assess the permanent 
situation created by the denazification 
procedures, it is necessary at the ouset 
to acknowledge that it will be possible 
to claim that other procedures would 
have given better results: in absence of 
adequate preparation and of German 
plans in this field, the procedures were 
almost bound to be defective. 

Denazification certainly has not elimi- 
nated Nazi sympathizers from German 
life and society. It was unwise to ex- 
pect that it could or should. The very 
nature of the Nazi movement precluded 
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the possibility of drawing any obvious 
line of distinction between Nazis and 
non-Nazis. Wartime propaganda in the 
United States added to the confusion 
by obliterating the distinction between 
Nazis and non-Nazi Germans in the 
minds of many Americans. It was not 
until Secretary of State Byrnes’s Stutt- 
gart speech that a distinction was once 
more clearly drawn when he said: 


The Allies could not leave the leaders or 
minions of Nazism in key positions ready 
to reassert their evil influence at the first 
opportunity. They had to go. 

But it never was the intention of the 
American Government to deny to the Ger- 
man people the right to manage their own 
mternal affairs as soon as they were able 
to do so in a democratic way with genuine 
respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 


_ The denazification laws made this ap- 
proach possible once more. 

It is an open question whether the 
peace settlements should try to per- 
petuate what was at one time imposed 
by military fiat. Germans themselves 
are rather sharply divided concerning 
the merits and demerits of denazifica- 
tion. Some criticize the policies we 
have fostered on the ground that they 
have done too much, others on the 
ground that they have done too little.* 

Whether in the face of this situation 
it would be best to leave to the Ger- 
mans to maintain, expand, or contract 
these legislative enactments appears 
somewhat uncertain. In favor of such 
a position it can be urged that a long- 
term backing by the Allies will make 
these policies appear oppressive and 
anti-German, and hence will tend to 
surround the victims with a halo of na- 
tional heroism. On the other side of 

8 Restatement of U.S Policy in Germany, 
Department of State, European Series 13 
(Sept. 6, 1946), p 9. 

See C. J. Friedrich and others, American 
ela Government Experience (1948), Ch. 
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the ledger, it must be admitted that 
the very unpopularity of these policies 
makes it perhaps necessary for the Al- 
lies to assume some of the onus in 
order to keep them intact. 

There are legal aspects to this prob- 
lem, too. The constitutions of Hesse 
and Württemberg-Baden in the Ameri- 
can zone limit the application of such 
legislation as the Law for Liberation 
from National Socialism and Militarism 
to January 1, 1949. After that date, 
such infringements of civil liberties as 
this legislation involves will be no longer 
constitutional. This does not, of course, 
mean that judgments entered under this 
legislation will cease to be enforced, but 


-it does mean that no one can be put in 


“jeopardy of life and limb” anew under 
their provisions. At the same time, 
these constitutions recognize the su- 
perior validity of international law and 
of treaties, so that it may be advisable 
to provide such legal underpinning in a 
treaty. Since the denazification proc- 
ess has involved hundreds of thousands 
of people directly, and millions indi- 
rectly, it will continue a football in Ger- 
man politics for many years to come 


STRUCTURE OF FUTURE GERMANY 


The structure of the future German 
government, whether national cr bi- 
zonal, has been the subject of extended 
discussions among the Allies and among 
the German parties. In the matter of 
centralization versus federalism, the po- 
sition of the Soviet Union corresponds 
to that of the German Communists; the 
Government of Great Britain inclines 
toward agreeing with the position taken 
by the Social Democrats, though some- 
what modified by concessions toward 
American federalism; the United States 
view, stressing decentralization and fed- 
eralism, finds the largest number of 
sympathizers among the Christian Union 
Party; while the French advocacy of a 
loose state federation of the kind aban- 
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doned by the United States when it 
adopted its Constitution has no real 
party support, although the Christian 
Union in the French zone comes close 
to that position. 

Other aspects of the future constitu- 
tional order of Germany which have 
caused sharp disagreements are, inter 
alta, proportional representation, educa- 
tional reform, socialization, civil liber- 
ties, and the civil service. 

It is very doubtful whether the Ger- 
man constitutional arrangements should 
be included in the peace settlements in 
any detail. Indeed, a fairly convincing 
argument can be made out for not in- 
cluding them at all. No constitutional 
order can possibly gain among the peo- 
ple living under it by the fact that it is 
supported by foreign powers, especially 
after a defeat in war. On the other 
hand, it is urged that only inclusion of 
certain basic principles will ensure their 
continued support in Germany. 

At the Moscow Conference, the fol- 
lowing subjects were under discussion 
and agreed to by two or more Allies: 
(1) drafting of a provisional constitu- 
tion by a German consultative body to 
be submitted to the Allied Control 
Council for approval (the U. S. dis- 
agreed); (2) having such a provisional 
government legislate, supervise the en- 
forcement of its legislation, and draft a 
permanent constitution, all subject to 
the control of the Allied Control Coun- 
cil (the U.S.S.R. emphasized denazifica- 
tion and democratization in stating its 
position); (3) “all powers shall be 
vested in the Laender except such as 
are expressly delegated to the Central 
Government” (the U.S.S.R. agreed, sub- 
ject to insistence upon central responsi- 
bility for fulfilling Germany’s obliga- 
tions, but many reservations were en- 
tered by the several powers); (4) 

The Provisional German Government shall, 
on German territory, have legislative and 
executive powers on matters concerning the 
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fulfillment by a Central Government of its 
obligations to the Allies, foreign policy, 
conclusion and fulfillment of international 
treaties, citizenship, naturalization, emi- 
gration and immigration, extradition of 
criminals. [The French disagreed on po- 
lice. ] ë 

It will be noted that no particular 
agreements or disagreements were de- 
veloped concerning such vital issues as 
civil liberties, parliamentary responsi- 
bility, separation of powers, and other 
aspects of government.® 


American conceptions 


American policy concerning German 
government was, however, included in a 
number of official documents, such as 
the revised directive to the Commander 
in Chief and subsequent policy state- 
ments by the latter. The most effec- 
tive way of stating the position is to 
quote the OMGUS Directive which con- 
tains the following “definition” of “de- 
mocracy”: 


The specific occupation purposes of the 
U.S. Government which, in addition to 
those set forth above, shall consist of the 
following basic tenets: 


(1) Democracy—All levels of German gov- 
ernment in the US. Zone must be 
democratic to the extent that: 

(a) All political power is recognized 
as originating with the people and 
subject to their control; 

(b) Those who exercise political 
power are obliged to regularly re- 
new their mandates by frequent 
references of their programs and 
leadership to popular elections; 

(c) Popular elections are conducted 
under competitive conditions in 
which not less then two effectively 
competing political parties sub- 
mit their programs and candidates 
for public review; 

(d) Political parties must be demo- 


5 Summary of CFM Agreements & Dis- 
agreements on Germany, prepared by CAD, 
OMGUS, Berlin (July 1947), pp. 65-70 

8 Ibid, p. 65. 
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cratic in character and must be 
recognized as voluntary associa- 
tions of citizens clearly distin- 
guished from, rather than identi- 
fied with, the instrumentalities of 
government ; 
(e) The basic rights of the individual 
including free speech, freedom of 
religious preference, the rights of 
assembly, freedom of political as- 
sociation, and other equally basic 
rights of free men are recognized 
and guaranteed; 
Control over the instrumentalities 
of public opinion, such as the 
radio and press, must be diffused 
and kept free from governmental 
domination; 
The rule of law is recognized as 
the individual’s greatest single 
protection against a capricious 
and willful expression of govern- 
mental power.’ 


It will be seen from this that the 
American conception of “constitutional 
democracy” provides the limit within 
which the German people would be free 
to organize themselves. They would 
not be “free” to choose any form of au- 
thoritarian government, such as mon- 
archy or totalitarian dictatorship. It is 
presumably intended that provisions 
along such lines be included in the 
peace settlement; whether it will be 
necessary to do so will supposedly de- 
pend upon how far the development of 
constitutional government and demo- 
cratic institutions have progressed by 
the time the treaty is made. If such 
provisions are included in the treaty, 
they would presumably justify interven- 
tion in the so-called “internal affairs” of 
the German people as long as they were 
in force. It may be well to tie them 
to Germany’s admission to the United 
Nations, after a fixed probationary pe- 
riod. 

T Constitutions of Bavaria, Hesse and Wirt- 
temberg-Baden, OMGUS, Berlin (Feb. 15, 


1947), p. 3, for AG 010.1 (CA) of Sept. 30, 
1946. 


(f) 


(g) 
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CONTINUING OCCUPATION 


If a peace settlement is arrived at, 
one of the most difficult questions will 
be the nature and the extent of a con- 
tinued occupation, if any. It is a 
widely held belief, even in high govern- 
ment circles, that the conclusion of a 
peace treaty would mean the withdrawal 
of all occupation troops. Such a view 
is rather unrealistic, especially in the 
case of a possible peace settlement with 
western Germany only, and by the 
Western Allies only. 

There are three paramount reasons 
for maintaining an occupation force 
after the conclusion of the peace treaty, 
either for an extended period, say 
twenty years, or for an indefinite pe- 
riod. First, a withdrawal of the oc- 
cupation forces would mean the re- 
creation of a German army, which at 
the present time would imply the risk 
of a reconstitution of the core of the 
officer element, including the general 
staff. It seems well-nigh impossible to 
envisage a viable agreement among even 
the Western Allies on such a program. 
The best that can be hoped for is the 
gradual re-creation of a people’s army, 
with perhaps the first 25,000 men com- 
ing in at the end of the first five years, 
while at the same time one-quarter of 
the occupation troops could be with- 
drawn. Such an army should not be a 
professional one, but should be in es- 


-sence a militia, without heavy arma- 


ment. 

second, the severity of Allied policy 
impositions makes the presence of a 
limited number of troops very desirable 
to ensure execution oi the orders of Al- 
lied supervisory personnel. 

Third, the failure to maintain mili- 
tary contingents on the part of the 
Western Allies would, in case of san- 
guinary developments such as a Nazi 
revival, leave the Western Allies at the 
mercy of the Soviet Union should the 
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latter decide to dispatch troops into 
Germany. This need is sharpened in 
case the peace settlement includes only 
western Germany, with the Soviet Union 
proceeding presumably to make its own 
comparable peace settlement with east- 
ern Germany. 

It would be very important for the 
future of German democracy that these 
occupation forces be rigidly restricted 
in their functions and that adequate 
and legally binding commitments be in- 
corporated in the peace treaty. Such a 
legally binding self-limitation has al- 
ready been asked for by the German 
democratic elements. Such a treaty 
fixation of the limits of the servitude 
involved in the continued presence of 
occupation troops for an extended pe- 
riod would be in keeping with estab- 
lished principles of international law. 


PIECEMEAL AGREEMENT 


In sum, we may state that the out- 
lines of a peace settlement with ‘“Ger- 
many” have fairly well crystallized at 
this time. Her boundaries are likely to 
be those of 1933, except for the eastern 
provinces to the Oder-Neisse line an- 
nexed to the Soviet Union and Poland, 
and the Saar Territory, affiliated with 
France. Radically demilitarized (de- 
prived of an army, a navy, an air force, 
munitions, and other war plants, and 
hence the “classes” which customarily 


8 Cf. discourse of Dr Karl Schmid, head of 


the government of South Württemberg at the. 


time, before the meeting of Minister-Presidents 
at Munich, June 7, 1947; reiterated in the 
reply of the Bizonal Executive Council to the 
proposed plans for bizonal reorganization sub- 
mitted by American and British military gov- 
ernment authorities, Jan. 7, 1948 
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support militarism in modern states), 
denazified, and governed under de- 
centralized arrangement3 which follow 
either the pattern of Western consti- 
tutional or Eastern Soviet democracy, 
Germany will remain the battlefield of 
the ideological conflicts which are dis- 
rupting Western society. 

No separate formal peace with all of 
Germany can be concluded by the West- 
ern powers, because their ideas of demo- 
cratic representation cannot be made 
effective in the eastern zone as long as 
the Soviet Union is in control there.® 
If, therefore, the Western powers are to 
continue their policy of supporting the 
re-unification of Germany, their best 
program would seem to be to “evolve” 
a peace by continuing on the road of 
piecemeal agreements among themselves 
and with the Germans. It would be 
possible, then, when the U.S.S.R. re- 
alizes the abortive futility of her policy, 
to negotiate a formal treaty first among 
the “Allies” and then with a reunited 
Germany composed of the rump left 
after the annexations of the east and 
the west. Such a prospect appears re- 
mote at present, but ten years are a 
short period in the life of nations and 
states. 

° Unfortunately for the US, the USSR. 
can conclude a separate peace for all of Ger- 
many with “all of Germeny,” because its 
ideological acceptance of the Communist elite 
as representing “the people” would facihtate 
a “national” gathering composed of Commu- 
nists from all of Germany. It is doubtful, 
however, at least at the present writing, that 
U.S.S.R policy makers will be prepared to go 
this length. (Since this was written, the Com- 
munists in the Soviet zone have organized a 


“People’s Congress” to promote just such a 
development ) 
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The Peace Settlement with Germany— 
Economic and Social’ 


By Cart J. 


T GOES without saying that the 
same difficulties and uncertainties 

which surround the political aspects of 
arriving at a peace settlement with Ger- 
many confront the economic and social 
aspects. They are, if anything, ag- 
gravated by the radical divergence in 
general outlook on economic and social 
questions which separates the U.S.S.R. 
from its erstwhile Western Allies. 

The economic development of the 
eastern zone, which has been going for- 
ward rapidly since 1945, is producing 
an economy patterned after the Soviet 
model, with its state trusts, state-con- 
trolled trade unions, administrative in- 
efficiency, and general decline, especially 
in agricultural production. In this lat- 
ter sector, so-called land reform under 
which productive agricultural units have 
been replaced by farms too small to be 
operated effectively and devoid of the 
necessary capital equipment, is prepar- 
ing the ground for an eventual push in 
the direction of the “collectivization” of 
agriculture. 

True land reform, aiming at the elimi- 
nation of large landed estates, has long 
been overdue in Germany, and more 
especially in eastern Germany. But the 
substitution of big collective farms 
would merely replace the “estate” man- 
ager by the “state” manager. Such 
bureaucratization is even more inimical 
to the development of Western consti- 
tutional democracy than the former 
system. Since the days of Jefferson it 
has been recognized that at least one 
ingredient of a stable constitutional or- 
der is a substantial group of free and 


1 The critical assistance which Mr. T. S. 
Baer rendered in the preparation of this article 
is gratefully acknowledged. 
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independent farmers. They are disap- 
pearing in eastern Germany along with 
the Junkers and their peons. 

In view of these revolutionary changes, 
it would seem best to omit the Soviet 
zone from this discussion of the eco- 
nomic and social aspects of the peace 
settlement, except for the recognition 
at the outset that such a radical trans- 
formation of the eastern part of the 
country cannot but affect development 
in western Germany to some extent. It 
should also be realized that with every 
year that passes the United States, Brit- 
ain, and France will have to come 
nearer to unwelcome acceptance of the 
fact that about twenty million skilled 
and industrious people have been added 
to the Soviet bloc, and that any pos- 
sible reunification may threaten the eco- 
nomic order of western Germany and 
hence western Europe. 


NECESSITY OF GERMAN 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The basis of United States economic 
policy in Germany has shifted from the 
original studied unconcern of the Pots- 
dam Agreement to the present position, 
where the economic reconstruction of 
western Germany is an acknowledged 
part of Allied policy as set forth by the 
sixteen nations which drafted the Paris 
Report. It will be recalled that the 
Potsdam Agreement stipulated: l 


Allied Controls shall be imposed upon the 
German economy but only to the extent 
necessary: 


(a) to carry out programs of industrial 
disarmament and demilitarization, of repa- 
rations, and of approved exports and im- 
ports; 
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(b) to assure the production and main- 
tenance of goods and services required to 
meet the needs of the occupying forces and 
displaced persons in Germany and essen- 
tial to maintain in Germany average living 
standards not exceeding the average of 
standards of living of European countries.? 


This outlook was reflected in the in- 
structions to the Commander in Chief 
of United States Forces of Occupation, 
which further stipulated: 


As a member of the Control Council and 
as Zone commander, you will be guided by 
the principle that controls upon the Ger- 
man economy may be imposed to the ex- 
tent that such controls may be necessary 
to achieve the objectives enumerated in 
paragraph 4 above [the basic objectives of 
military government, viz., demilitarization, 
denazification, decentralization, deindus- 
trialization, and democratization] and also 
as they may be essential to protect the 
safety and meet the needs of the occupy- 
ing forces and’ assure the production and 
maintenance of goods and services required 
to prevent starvation or such disease and 
unrest as would endanger these forces. No 
action will be taken in execution of the 
reparations program or otherwise which 
would tend to support basic living condi- 
tions in Germany or in your zone on a 
higher level than that existing in any one 
of the neighboring United Nations.? 


In the Paris Report of the Committee 
of European Economic Co-operation 
(CEEC) a different note is struck; for 
the report holds: 


The German economy must not be al- 
lowed to develop to the detriment of other 
European countries, as it has done in the 
past. But, if European co-operation is to 
be effective, the German economy must 


2 Anglo-Soviet-American Conference, Berlin, 
1945, Joint Report (Potsdam Agreement) Aug. 
2, 1945, b,11, as given in The Axis in Defeat, 
State Department Publication No. 2423. 

8 Directive to Commander in Chief of United 
States Forces of Occupation Regarding the 
Military Government of Germany (JCS 1067), 
April 1945 (released Oct. 17, 1945), as given 
in The Axis in Defeat, State Department Pub- 
lication No. 2423. 
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be fitted into the European economy so 
that it may contribute to a general im- 
provement in the standard of living. 


Other Western European countries can- 
not be prosperous as long as the economy 
of the Western Zone is paralyzed, and a 
substantial increase of output there will be 
required if Europe is to become independ- 
ent of outside support. 


This view was expressed repeatedly 
in recent months by American top 
policy makers also. Thus Secretary of 
State Marshall stated on November 18, 
1947: 


The restoration of Europe involves the 
restoration of Germany. Without a re- 
vival of German production there can be 
no revival of Europe’s economy But we 
must be very careful to see that a revived 
Germany could not again threaten the Eu- 
ropean community. ... With safeguards 
against any revival of German militarism 
and with measures to assure the utilization 
of the basic products of the Ruhr for the 
good of the European community as a 
whole, I believe that Europe and the world 
will be adequately protected against the 
danger of future German domination 5 


It should be borne in mind, however, 
that such belated awakening to eco- 
nomic realities does not undo the long- 
range effects of earlier policies. Nor 
can it obliterate the vast damage which 
the German economy suffered as a re- 
sult of the air war and the manpower 
losses, both military and civilian. At 
best, the German people in the western 
zones can hope by a regime of rigid 
austerity and great industry to repair 
the losses which they suffered as a re- 
sult of the criminal folly of their gov- 
ernment’s policy. Any consideration of 
the peace settlement ought realistically 


t Committee of European Economic Co-op- 
eration, Vol. I, General Report, Department of 
State Publication No. 2930 (Sept 1947), Ap- 
pendix B, pars. 2 and 3, pp. 69-70. 

5 See New York Times, Nov. 18, 1947, p. 1. 
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to start with an appraisal and inventory 
of what is left. 

Unfortunately, no such inventory is 
available at the present time.® Even 
the most elementary questions of basic 
industrial capacity remain unanswered. 
However, the United States Strategic 
Bombing Survey and reports of Ameri- 
can and British military government 
give a considerable amount of signifi- 
cant information. Discussing the re- 
sults of their inquiries into the supply 
and use of capital equipment they stated 
that 


the economy was characterized by excess 
capacity. This cushion rendered more diff- 
cult the task of strategic bombing—the 
cutting of the flow of war materials. The 
total destruction of machine tools, the 
most important form of capital equipment, 
was very small, amounting to no more than 
about 6 per cent in 1944. The repair and 
replacement of such destruction presented 
no major problem to a strong machinery 
and machine tool industry, save in excep- 
tional cases such as that of synthetic oil. 
... The major point to be emphasized, 
however, is that although air attacks were 
causing an attrition [of machine tools] 
that was becoming more and more serious, 
the effects of bomb damage on the civilian 
economy were of a relatively long-term na- 
ture and the war against Germany was con- 
cluded before their maximum impact was 
felt.7 


`y 


A Dericit ECONOMY 


The result of all the foregoing losses 
has been that, contrary to expectations, 
the western German economy has be- 
come a deficit economy on a hitherto 
unprecedented scale. While it is popu- 
lar to think that co-operation on the 
~ part of the Soviet Union would have 
materially altered this situation, the 


6 See H Res. 365, 80th Cong, Ist sess, Dec. 
18, 1947, which required that such information 
be obtained. 

TThe Effects of Strategic Bombing on the 
German War Economy, USSBS (Oct. 1945), 
pp. 51, 137. See also the material on p. 13. 
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facts do not support such a contention. 
Even at its former rate of agricultural 
production, the Soviet: zone only pro- 
duced about what it consumed, since 
it includes the densely populazed and 
highly industrial regions of Saxony 
(both Land and Province) and the city 
of Berlin. When several million ex- 
pellees were added to this population, it 
is clear that even at a rate only 25 per 
cent below prewar production (which is 
almost inevitable in view of the lack of 
fertilizer), all the Soviet zone could 
hope to do was to support itself on a 
reasonable level of nutrition.® The ag- 
ricultural surpluses came from the east- 
em annexed provinces, not from the 
Soviet zone. 

At the present time (January 1948) 
the minimum essential imports financed 
largely by the United States amount to 
about $750 million. These only suffice 
to provide a “normal” ration of 1,550 
calories and a “normal” intake of 1,680 
to 1,700 calories. One of the most 
urgent aspects of the economic peace 
settlement is how the western German 
economy may be enabled not only to 
earn these amounts but to raise the 
caloric intake (normal) to about 2,500 
per person, which is deemed to be the 
essential minimum for an industrial 
population over any extended period. 
Both military government planning by 
the British and Americans and the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program have ad- 
dressed themselves to this central issue. 
It is the nub of the whole situation. 

At present, the Bizone of Germany 
is the second greatest food-deacit area 
in the world: only Great Britain is 


8 It is doubtful whether even a 2,500 caloric 
average could be achieved; in any case, there 
would be no permanent surplus 

® See Third Supplemental Appropriation Bill 
for 1948, Hearings, 80th Cong, 1st sess., pp. 
63 and 71; also the Monthly Report of the 
Military Governor, OMGUS, Berlin, Jan 
1948. The difference between “ration” and 
“intake” is accounted for by the black market. 
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more heavily dependent on foreign sup- 
plies. The food produced at present 
amounts to about 950 calories per per- 
son per day.*° Thus, even of the pres- 
ent substandard ration of 1,550 calories, 
nearly two-fifths must be imported. 
The Paris Report envisages a substan- 
tial increase in food consumption by 
1951 (based on British-American mili- 
tary government replies) as well as 
an increased proportion contributed by 
Germany’s own agriculture. From 
these estimates it appears that some- 
what more than 1,000 calories per per- 
son daily will have to be imported, 
costing at July 1947 prices upward of 
one billion dollars, It is obvious that 
exports on a very large scale will be re- 


quired to earn this amount, since Ger- 


many’s slender raw material base will 
necessitate large imports of such raw 
materials as are needed ‘to produce the 
finished goods with which to pay for the 
food. 

It is seldom realized that the largest 
part of the food requirements of the 
Bizone is due to the mass expulsions 
from the eastern German provinces and 
from the Soviet satellite . states of 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, and 
Yugoslavia. This is not the place to 
debate the moral, legal, or political as- 
pects of this operation, which have been 
discussed in the preceding article. It is 
necessary, however, to face the basic 
economic effects which resulted from 
pushing between ten and twelve million 
Germans and German-speaking minori- 
ties into rump Germany, of which about 
seven million have reached the Bizone 
(the French have steadfastly refused to 
take a share of these expellees). In 
view of the prevalence of old folks, 
women, and children, these additional 
seven million will constitute a very 


10 See note 9 supra 

11 Committee of European Economic Co- 
operation, Vol. Il, Technical Reports, pp. 41, 
42. 
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heavy economic burden for some time 
to come.?” 

These expellees, amounting to one- 
sixth of the population cf the Bizone— 
for which we have to import about two- 
fifths of the basic ration of 1,550 calo- 
ries—therefore account for roughly one- 
half of the total cost. To put it an- 
other way, if the expellees were not 
present in the Bizone, the cost would 
be one-half of what it is. Britain and 
the United States are paying a heavy 
penalty for their assent to these expul- 
sions which they agreed to at Potsdam. 

The CEEC Report expects the Ger- 
man population in the three western 
zones to reach about 52 million by 
1951, which will further aggravate this 
situation.*® 


FERTILIZER AND Foop 


The approximate correctness of the 
food budget of western Germany, out- 
lined in the previous paragraphs, turns 
to a considerable extent upon the re- 
vival of the German fertilizer industry. 
Bombing, dismantling, and lack of coal 
and other raw materials such as steel 
slag have combined to reduce German 
fertilizer production very severely. The 
loss of the major potash deposits, which 
are located in the Soviet zone, has fur- 
ther aggravated the situation. 

Yet it would appear that western 
Germany may eventually be able to 
produce the largest part of its fertilizer 
requirements. In terms of 1947 levels 
of fertilizer production, this means that 
nitrogen production must be doubled, 
potash deposits in the Bizone must be 
worked at full capacity, and phosphate 
production must be quadrupled. Even 
if these things were done, the Bizone 
would not produce its requirements of 
nitrogen (400,000 metric tons) or phos- 
phates (500,000 metric tons), but would 
possibly produce the required amount 


12 Ibid., Appendix C, Table 1, p. 59. 
18 [bid 
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of potash (575,000 metric tons).1* ‘This 
means that the capacity of nitrogen 
factories must be left unimpaired, and 
iron ore which yields the “Thomas 
slag” containing the phosphate (Swed- 
ish iron ore) must be employed. The 
latter furnishes an interesting illustra- 
tion of western Germany’s industrial 
dependency; even the food she can pro- 
duce at home requires imported ferti- 
lizer. The present source of phosphates 
is Moroccan rock, imported from France. 

It is a debatable question whether 
western Germany ought not to make a 
determined effort to build up her ani- 
mal industry, once the immediate crisis 
is past, in order to substitute animal 
manures for chemical fertilizers. The 
answer is closely tied to the level of 
Germany’s standard of living. The 
products of animal industry are more 
expensive, albeit nutritionally more 
valuable, foods, and the inevitable aus- 
terity of the next decade will restrict 
Germany’s population from eating all 
they might like to eat of such higher- 
quality foods. Their first care must be, 
and undoubtedly will be, to get enough 
to eat; their second concern, how to pay 
for it. Only after that can a gradual 
rise in quality be made a dominant ob- 
jective of German agricultural policy. 


COAL AND STEEL 


Next to food, coal is generally under- 
stood to be the most crucial aspect of 
an eventual settlement of the new west- 
ern German economy. ~ Fortunately, 
western Germany’s resources in this 
raw material are adequate, at least as 
far as black coal is concerned. Brown 
coal (lignite) is seriously short in the 
Bizone, and will eventually have to be 
secured by trade with eastern Germany, 
which contains the lignite deposits but 
has lost its black coal to Poland. -Al- 


14 Economic Policies, Program and Require- 
ments in Occupied Germany, OMGUS (Sept. 
1947), p. 33. 
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though present arrangements envisage 
very considerable coal exports from 
western Germany to the CEEC coun- 
tries, it would seem that in the long 
run their anthracite might come from 
Poland, which is already shipping coal 
in sizable amounts to western Europe. 
The Paris Report established the bal- 
ance shown in Table 1. 

France has received: a major con- 
tribution to her own coal resources by 
the acquisition of the Saar, which con- 
tains 6 per cent of Germany’s prewar 
coal resources. But the reconstruction 
requirements of other European nations 
besides France are appreciable. Italy 
especially is very short of coal, and it is 
to be hoped that previous channels of 
trade by which coal went south and 
foodstuffs north will be re-established 
in the near future. 

The CEEC Report calls for exports 
from the Bizone of 17.5 million tons in 
1948 and 21 million tons in 1949. This 
goal, in the opinion of some experts,’ 
cannot be met if the plans for industrial 
revival in Germany herself are to be 
carried out. As matters stand now, 
there will continue to exist for some 
time a rather tight situation in which 
the export revenue derived from coal 
will have to be weighed against the ex- 
port revenue from greater industrial 
production. Such balancing will have 
to be undertaken within the framework 
not only of western Germany but of the 
western European economy as a whole. 
No machinery exists for arriving at de- 
cisions of this type at the present time, 
but the need for them illustrates the 
urgency of establishing a western Eu- 
ropean economic federation. European 
coal allocations will be a major element 
in such a structure. 

Next to coal and fertilizer, steel is 
generally recognized to be the most 

15 See Coal Requirements and Availabilities, 


Preliminary Report No. 7, House Committee 
on Foreign Aid, Nov. 12, 1947. 
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TABLE 1—EsTIMATED PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COAL BY SIXTEEN NATIONS AND 
WESTERN GERMANY, WITH ESTIMATED Pouiss Exports To SIXIREN NATIONS 
(Thousand metric tons—ton for ton) 





Country 1948 1949 1950 

16-nation production? 314,295 334,010 354,695 372,920 
16-nation consumption 386,728? | 400,503% A 428,611° 
16-nation deficit 72,433 66,493 = : 
Western German production® 162,640 178,120 197 720 209,920 
Western German consumption? 143,002 154,850 " : 
Westera German surplus 19,638 23,270 = yi 
Polish exports to 16 nations? 16,000 24,000 27 000 30,000 
Net deficit, Western Germany and 16 nations 36,795 19,223 s aj 


* Not available. 

s CEEC, Vol. H, Appendix B(i), pp. 196-97. 

’ CEEC, Vol. II, Appendix B(ii), pp. 198-99. 

2 The CEEC Report gives no data for 1950 consumption and gives oaly ‘Consumption by 
main consumer groups” for 1951. For 1948, consumption by main consumer groups (330,479 
thousand tons) is 85.4 per cent of total estimated consumption (386,728 thousand tons). 
Application of this ratio to the 1951 consumption by main consumer grours of 366,034 thousand 


tons yields the estimated total consumption shown above. 


BGI), p. 200. 
4 CEEC, Vol. II, Table 17, p. 164. 


crucial item. In view of the pivotal 
position of steel in the modern war 
economy, the inclination in the immedi- 
ate postwar period was to limit German 
steel production very severely. The 
original (1946) level-of-industry plan 
established an over-all steel capacity for 
all of Germany of 7.5 million tons, with 
actual production not to exceed 5.8 mil- 
lion tons, This decision was vigorously 
opposed by the British, who argued 
(rightly) that such a capacity was 
wholly inadequate. 

The new level-of-industry plan (Au- 
gust 1947) for the Bizone envisages a 
steel production of about 10.7 million 
ingot tons, which is somewhat less than 
two-thirds of the rated capacity of 19.2 
million tons. It is not, however, ex- 
pected that western Germany will reach 
this production before 1951; the esti- 
mate for 1948 is around 4 to 5 million 
tons. This drastic revision is due to the 
major place which steel products (ma- 
chines and so forth) occupied in the 
German export trade. It was realized 
by both the British and the Americans, 


See CEEC, Vol. I], Appendix 


and later by the French, that without 
an adequate supply of steel, German ex- 
ports could not be made to pay for food 
imports. 


PropuctTion LEVELS 


Generally speaking, the new level-of- 
industry plan is closely tied in with 
plans for western Europe. It rests on 
the conviction of all concerned, cited at 
the beginning of this article, that west- 
ern Germany must be brought to a level 
of industrial production which will en- 
able her to do her share in the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of western Europe. 
Roughly, this is stated to be the level of 
industrial production in 1936—an aver- 
age year. 

Besides steel, other metals, machinery, 
and chemicals have been marked up 
sharply above the crigmal level-of-in- 
dustry figures. However, as is noted in 


_ the short preamble to the revised plan, 


when production is correlated with ex- 
pected population levels, even the re- 
vised plan allows for orly 75 per cent 
of 1936 production per capita. It may 


a 
` 
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be seriously doubted whether such a 
percentage is adequate, and a further 
revision in conjunction with ERP is 
freely predicted. The plan itself recog- 
nizes that “the overriding requirement 
has been to provide the level of in- 
dustry necessary to make the area self- 
supporting.” 1° This raises squarely 
the problem of export-import trade. 

But before turning to this topic, a 
final word should be added regarding 
prohibited industries. The production 
of aluminum, beryllium, vanadium, mag- 
nesium, synthetic ammonia, synthetic 
rubber, synthetic gasoline and oil, and 
ball bearings was prohibited along with 
the manufacture of munitions, weapons, 
airplanes, and related items. In view 
of the new approach to reconstruction, 
weighty arguments can be advanced in 
support of revising these prohibitions 
also to permit western Germany to pro- 
duce her own requirements of at least 
aluminum, magnesium, and the four 
synthetics, all of which will otherwise 
constitute very serious drains upon her 
export surplus and will therefore curtail 
important imports, especially food. 

As previously indicated, it is not clear 
how 75 per cent of 1936 per capita pro- 
duction can yield the exports required 
to meet western Germany’s balance of 
payments by 1951. Evidently some- 
thing over two billion dollars is needed 
for this purpose. The total exports of 
all of Germany, including the Saar, 
Upper Silesia, and the potash mines of 
eastern Germany, amounted to over one 
and a half billion dollars (RM 4217.9 
million) 1? in 1936. If allowance were 


16 Revised Plan for Level of Industry in the 
U.S./UK. Zones of Germany, I, œo OMGUS, 
Berlin, Aug. 29, 1947. 

17 See Statistisches Jahrbuch für das Deutsche 
Reich, 1937, Berlin, p. 238. However, it needs 
to be borne in mind that exports were artifi- 
cially curtailed by the effort at rearmament 
and self-sufficiency. In 1927 all of Germany 
had a total export of RM 10,801 million. 
Ibid , loc. cit. 


made for a substantially lower standard 
of living and for the elimination of such 
artificial curtailments of' exports: as re- 
sulted from the Nazi effort at rearma- 
ment, western Germany could perhaps 
hope to do as well as all Germany did 
in 1936, but it is doubtful whether ex- 
ports in excess of two billion dollars 
could be achieved; for what is gained 
from a lower standard of living is likely 
to be absorbed in internal reconstruc- 
tion costs which themselves are inti- 
mately tied to raising the productive 
exportable surplus. 


FOREIGN TRADE PROGRAM 


All that has been said thus far goes 
to show conclusively that the economic 
future of western Germany depends 
completely on the development of in- 
ternational trade. Germany is now 
similar to Switzerland, Denmark, and 
Norway in that she is densely populated 
and ‘without colonies or raw material 
resources on a considerable scale. It 
is hoped that this economic situation, 
while entailing much hardship during 
the adjustment period, will eventually 
produce among Germans a spirit of 
earnest support of international co-op- 
eration and peace, which has so long 
been a distinguishing characteristic of 
Switzerland, Denmark, and Norway. 

It is not generally realized what a 
gigantic effort will be necessary to 
achieve the goals set under the CEEC 
plans. Estimates vary, but on the basis 
of about $200 million export during 
1947, it is fair to say that these goals 
will call for ten times that amount in 
1951. It is at present an open question 
just how the Germans are to accomplish 
the selling job involved in such an in- 
crease, since under the Potsdam Agree- 
ment they were deprived of all foreign 
assets. Such exports as have taken 
place to date have been negotiated by a 
military government agency, the Ex- 
port-Import Agency. A large part of 
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TABLE 2—ReEvisEp LEVEL oF RESTRICTED INDUSTRIES IN 
U.S./U.K. ZONES oF GERMANY 


THE 


Industry or Branch of Industry 












Steel 72 
Primary nonferrous metals (prod.) 
Copper, crude Thous. 
Copper, refined Thous. tons 
Zinc, refined Thous. tons 
Lead, refined Thous. tons 
Semi-fabricating and casting 
Copper and zinc? Thous. tons 90 
Lead Thous. tons 72 
Mechanical engineering machinery 
Heavy machinery Million RM¢ 80 
Light machinery Million RM? 119 
Machine tools Million RM° 83 
Automobiles and tractors 
Passenger cars Thous. units 
Commercial vehicles Thous. units 
Agric. and road tractors Thous. units 
Fine mech. and optics Million RM€ 138 
Electrical equip. Million RM<¢ 149 
Cement Million tons 127 
Chemicals (total!) Million RM“ 98 


a Rated capacity. 





Column 4 | Column 4 





b Combined capacity is mainly for production of alloys in the same plancs. 


© Measured in 1936 prices. 


3 Existing capacity is less than proposed level. 


* Actual production. 


these exports has been coal, which no- 
body has to try very hard to sell, es- 
pecially since it has been sold far be- 
low actual cost of production as well as 
below world market price. In any case, 
no governmental agency, either Allied 
or German, would seem likely to suc- 
ceed in such a selling task. 

In the light of the foregoing conclu- 
sions, it appears reasonable to suppose 
that the Germans will be required to as- 
sume full responsibility for their ex- 
port-import program. But such re- 
sponsibility cannot be carried out fairly 


and acceptably under the ERP, unless 
such German efforts become effectively 
integrated with the efforts of other west- 
ern European nations in the field of in- 
ternational trade.* It may seem early 
from a psychological standpoint to grant 
the western Germans a place of near- 
equality in the council cf western Eu- 
ropean nations, but the call has recently 
been sounded by none other than John 
. Foster Dulles to make western Ger- 
many the seventeenth nation under the 


18 See Preliminary Report No. 13, House 
Select Committee on Foreign Aid, Feb. 6, 1948. 
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ERP.*® One of the primary require- 
ments of the recovery program will be 
its development in such a way that these 
nations pull together rather than apart. 
This means maximizing their trade with 
one another. It also means working out 
joint programs of overseas marketing. 
It will eventually mean pooling the raw 
material and marketing resources of the 
colonial areas, with a political program 
of developing native self-government. 


Currency reform 


Any effective foreign trade program 
hinges, of course, on a currency reform 
for Germany, either as a whole or at 
least for its western part. Such a cur- 
rency reform ought, in terms of a last- 
ing peace settlement, to be tied into 
western European currency reform pro- 
grams. If western Europe is to become 
a free-trade area, a joint or at least a 
linked currency for the area will be an 
Important feature of such a develop- 
ment. The German currency might 
well be established so as to act as the 
catalytic agent in such a development, 
by being tied to the French and British 
currency. Western Germany might also 
be required to enter the International 
Monetary Fund. 

In any case, it is clear that no inter- 
national trade of any magnitude can 
develop as long as German currency is 
virtually nonexistent and western Ger- 
many’s foreign trade remains tied to 
_ the dollar currency, which everybody 

wants and nobody has. A major re- 
vision of American policy in this field 
is Inevitable. 

Shipping problems 


Western Germany’s foreign trade is 
also vitally affected by her ability to 
ship the goods which she has to import 
and export. Under provisions set up 
at Potsdam, Germany was completely 
stripped of her merchant marine. Even 

19 Cf, New York Times, Jan 21, 1948, p. 1, 
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her fishing fleet was crippled by estab- 
lishing an upper limit for her fishing 
boats. This prevents her from putting 
her fishermen to work, and adds to her 
dependency on food imports. It stands 
to reason that these decisions will be re- 
vised in the light of changed policy ob- 
jectives. Proposals have already been 
made to remove the restriction on Ger- 
many’s fisheries by allowing her to build 
whatever boats she can ®° or to acquire 
such boats through purchase or barter. 
Herbert Hoover proposed that Germany 
should be allowed all the fish her sea- 
going population can catch. “The Ger- 
mans lost a considerable part of their 
deep sea fishing fleet. If more such 
boats could be found and leased from 
American surplus small shipping, the 
fish supply could be greatly in- 
creased.” ? The future of her ailing 
North Sea ports is tied in with this 
program of resuscitating German fish- 
erles, 

But even more important in the long 
run is the removal of restrictions on a 
merchant marine. This subject also 
was raised by Hoover. In his report 
he noted: 


The Potsdam Declaration results in Ger- 
many having no consequential overseas 
shipping. If we could effect some tempo- 
rary operation by German crews of, say, 
seventy-five liberty ships, now laid up to 
transport food and raw materials, all the 
expense could be paid by the Germans in 
marks, except for fuel, and thus save a 
very large amount of dollars otherwise 
coming from the American and British 
taxpayers.?? 


Shipping charges constitute an im- 
portant burden on international trade. 
Every nation dependent on large-scale 
international trade has tried to develop 


20 See ' Preliminary Report No 13, House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Feb. 6, 1948. 

21 For the text of the Hoover Report see 
New York Times, Feb 28, 1947, p. 13. 

22 New York Times, Feb. 28, 1947, p. 13, 
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Countnes 


United Kingdom 
Norway 
Germany 

Greece 
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TABLE 3—Forgicn TRADE, SELECTED EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 1937 


Source: League of Nations, International Trade Statsstics, 1937. 


an adequate fleet. While it was very 
understandable that the victorious Al- 
lies took German ships to repair the 
damage which Germany’s submarine 
warfare had caused to their own fleet, 
it seems doubtful that any permanent 
restriction is, as far as security is con- 
cerned, justifiable in the light of recent 
developments in the art of warfare. 
Presumably, western Germany’s limited 
steel capacity will in any case hold her 
back in rebuilding a fleet. ‘The dis- 
mantling and destruction of her ship- 
yards likewise cripples her prospects in 
this field. Hence her efforts will pro- 
duce at best a small fleet of ocean-going 
vessels to carry a limited percentage of 
her trade. It is not generally known 
that Germany never achieved the kind 
of merchant marine for her interna- 
tional trade which Britain possesses. 
Table 3 will illustrate the point. 

It is estimated under the ERP that 
total payments for freight over and 
above receipts (Germany handles a 
great deal of transit freight east and 
west, as well as north and south) will 
amount to about $150 million a year. 
This is about one-fifth of the total value 
of exports.** As exports and imports 
increase, these freight payments are 


28See The European Recovery Program 
(Statel Department material: prepared for Con- 
gress, Country Studies, Ch. XVU, Western 
Germany, Appendix Table 7). 


‘bound to increase likewise, and thus 


constitute a permanent drain on west- 
ern Germany’ export-import balance. 
It is argued, however, that such a con- 
dition can for the time being be justi- 
fied in the interest of security, as well 
as on grounds of European economic 
co-operation, since certain other west- 
ern European countries, notably Nor- 
way and Greece, are dependent upon 
shipping as their major source of in- 
come. Much more detailed planning 
studies are needed to determine the 
long-range requirements. A merchant 
marine of limited size might eventually 
be indicated for western Germany. 


TRANSPORTATION DEFICIENCIES 


The foregoing discussion of shipping 
problems is intimately linked with the 
problem of transportation. Western 
Germany’s transport plant was very 
severely damaged by the war, and was 
further depleted by extensive deliveries 
on reparations account. Prewar (1936) 
rolling stock was 8,811 serviceable loco- 
motives, 334,579 serviceable freight 
cars, and 26,887 serviceable passenger 
cars, At present, western Germany’s 
figures for the Bizone are as follows: 
6,519 locomotives, 223,341 freight cars, 
and 15,444 pasenger cars. At the same 
time, freight traffic is running near pre- 
war loadings, and passenger traffic is re- 
ported to be in fact 173 per cent of the 
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prewar level.24 Much inefficiency in 
transport results from division of the 
country into zones, from diversion of 
trade due to special conditions (such as 
the Rhine River traffic to Bremen and 
Hamburg), from the use of anthracite 
(hard coal) where lignite (soft coal) 
should be employed, and so forth. 


The European Recovery Program is . 
much concerned with the condition of. 


Germany’s transport system. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that there will be 
steady improvement in over-all condi- 
tions. It is extraordinary how much 
has already been accomplished, but the 
ever present threat of a breakdown 
continues, due to lack of repair facili- 
ties, failure to provide for replacements 
of worn-out equipment, malnutrition 
among transport workers (they have 
had no merchandise to trade in at black 
market rates), and the like. Very un- 
usual problems would present them- 
selves if the Soviet zone were reunited 
with western Germany, because of the 
Soviets’ removal of all but one railroad 
track, leaving major traffic routes, such 
as Berlin-Hamburg and Berlin-Leipzig, 
crippled. 

A special problem’ is presented by 
traffic on canals. Such water traffic has 
always been an important element in 
the European economy. The barge 
fleet is at present sharply reduced; 
canals and related river sluices are in 
bad. shape. It is evident that a return 
of western Germany to a condition of 
ecohomic activity exceeding that before 
the war will, especially in view of the 
heavy foreign trade, call for a complete 
overhauling and reconstruction of the 
water traffic system, along with rail- 
roads. This undoubtedly constitutes a 
further very serious burden on the Ger- 
man economy, one which will last for 
many years. 

24 Cf. Economic Policies, Programs and 


Availabilities in Occupied Germany, OMGUS, 
pp. 123-25, 


N 
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DECONCENTRATION POLICY 


The revisions in Allied plans regard- 
ing the German economy can be 
adopted without endangering security 
only if effective long-range controls can 
be maintained. The role which big 
armament and business combines played 
in the rise of Hitler to power, if 
not decisive, was certainly considerable. 
Therefore it was agreed at -Potsdam 
(Paragraph 12 of the Agreement) that 
trusts and monopolies should be elimi- 
nated as soon as possible. Since cartels 
were believed to be the specific German 
form of such “combinations in restraint 
of trade,” this policy has come to be 
known as “decartelization.” It is, how- 
ever, actually broader and might be 
called a “deconcentration” policy. 

When agreement among the Allies in 
this field foundered, the American and 
British Zone Commanders proceeded on 
a bipartite basis. It should, anyhow, be 
kept in mind that the Soviet Union, 
while readily agreeing to United States 
proposals for the deconcentration of 
capitalist enterprise, has maintained 
concentrated, if socialized, economic 
power, and has reconcentrated such 
power in the so-called Soviet AG’s— 
Aktiengeselischaft (limited share com- 
panies). 

The idea involved in these policies is 
that concentrated economic power is 
not undemocratic if the government 
controls it for the people. It is this 
problem of “socialization” that has been 
recognized as the reason for the British 
opposition to decartelization. However, 
close working relations have been estab- 
lished in the Bizone. While socializa- 
tion remains a prospect, the American 
view prevailed, as far as Ruhr coal min- 
ing is concerned, when the British 


’ agreed to a five-year moratorium on so- 


cialization. Great Britain’s inability to 
pay her share of imports is putting 
an increasing responsibility and control 


“ 
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into American hands, a development 
which will tend to cause the American 
policy on decartelization to be accepted 
in all of western Germany. 

When quadripartite agreement proved 
unobtainable, the United States mili- 
tary government enacted a law prohibit- 
ing excessive concentration of German 


economic power.” In order to prevent . 
‘Germany from endangering the safety 


of her neighbors and again constituting 
a threat to international peace, this law 
eliminates excessive concentrations of 
economic power, especially by dissolv- 
ing cartels, syndicates, trusts, combines, 
and other types of monopolistic and re- 
strictive arrangements. Any unit em- 
ploying more than 10,000 workers, for 
example, is subject to careful scrutiny 
and possible dissolution. The great 
trustlike combine known as I. G. Farben 
(Dye Trust) is the most outstanding 
case in point. 

It is contended that this program will 
“restore and maintain free enterprise” 
in Germany. Certain it is that it is in 
keeping with the “trust-busting” tra- 
dition of American progressives and the 
policy conceptions underlying the hear- 
ings of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee. For this reason the 
decartelization program has often been 
attacked by business spokesmen, but 
vigorous defense for it has also come 
from that quarter.* 

Those in charge have maintained that 
no reasonable man desires to break up 
efficient mass production. They insist 
that, generally speaking, their program 
of deconcentration is based on strict 
antimonopoly, antitrust principles. Any- 
one who closely studies Law No. 56 and 
the regulations promulgated under it is 


25 Law No. 56, Feb. 17, 1947. The corre- 
sponding British Law is Ordinance No. 78. 

28 See Lewis H Brown, Report on Germany 
(1947, pp 112 ff.). Mr. Brown “did not find 
decartelization a major obstacle to the re- 
covery of German industry.” 
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likely to agree that this is a reasonable 
statement of the over-a'l policy. Doubts 
may remain, however, concerning the 
amount of “red tape” which the law in 


_its present form may involve if the ERP 


becomes a reality. Since the law defi- 
nitely prohibits Germans from partici- 
pating in international economic activi- 
ties unless specifically permitted to do 
so (Article IT), western Germany’s co- 
operation in the program may be seri- 
ously impeded. However, such pro- 
visions of the law can be broadened so 
as to bring it into line with ERP think- 
ing (it was adopted several months be- 
fore that policy was initiated). Apart 
from those objections, the proposed de- 
concentration would appear designed to 
aid the democratization of German po- 
litical and economic life. It also will 
assist in bringing German economic or- 
ganization in line with United States 
foreign economic policy. 

By September 1947, four major com- 
bines besides I. G. Farben had been 
taken under scrutiny, and the first of 
them subjected to a decentralization 
order, to wit: (1) Henschel & Sohn, 
GmbH; (2) Siemens & Halske A.G.; 
(3) Robert Bosth GmbH; and (4) 
Gute Hoffnungshiitte. A vigorous at- 
tack has also been launched against 
certain trade practices. An activity re- 
lated to such breakup of specific com- 
bines is that of stripping chambers of 
commerce, trade associations, and the 
like of governmental functions, and re- 
ducing licensing. | 
Action against banks 


Another important aspect of decon- 
centration of economic power has been 
the breakup of the German central 
banks, including the Reichsbank. Here, 
too, American policy has clashed with 


` British views. The United States has 


developed a system of state banks which 
it is proposed to link through a federal 
system. A step in this direction was 
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the recent establishment of a bank for 
the entire Bizone. Along with this pro- 
gram has gone the breakup of the large 
banking combines, such as Deutsche 
Bank and Dresdener Bank. There has 
been a good deal of criticism of these 
policies also, but it is deemed important 
that the financial power of banks be 
kept under control. 

In sum, deconcentration of economic 
power is an integral part of long-range 
control of the German economy. Other 
aspects are the prohibition of certain 
types of industry, especially airplanes, 
munitions, armaments, and possibly, cer- 
tain key materials; limits on shipping; 
sharp reductions, if not over-all elimi- 
nation, of foreign assets; the prohibition 
of interlocking directorates; and the 
like. 


` 


LONG-TERM READJUSTMENT 


It should be clear from the foregoing 
that a peace settlement with Germany, 
whether all of it or only its western 
part, is going to involve serious and 
long-time readjustments. Since the goal 
is to permit the German economy to be- 
come viable and capable of supporting 
Germany’s seventy or at least fifty mil- 
lion population, without allowing the 
country to re-establish its ascendancy 
over its smaller neighbors or to turn to 
manufacture for war, it is apparent that 
greatly increased overseas markets will 
have to be developed to absorb the large 
exportable surpluses. Since the major 
import requirements will be in food and 
raw materials, it stands to reason to 
look for these markets in the areas from 
which food and raw materials may be 
expected. Among these the United 
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States is probably the most important. 
It seems fairly clear from present indi- 
cations that western Germany may be- 
come a permanent customer of United 
States agricultural surpluses, if ways 
can be found for developing German 
manufactures in such a way as to fit 
into the United States economy. 

Besides this major market develop- 
ment, China and colonial areas which 
have hitherto remained undeveloped 
seem to offer the most promising pros- 
pects. Thus the intensification of soy 
bean culture in China proper might 
provide a basic item of import into 
Germany in exchange for much-needed 
manufactured goods from there.?’ 

In any case, the vast economic dis- 
locations resulting from the war and 
its aftermath—casualties, bombings, an- 
nexations, mass expulsions, disman- 
tlings—together with the deep inroads 
into Germany’s national wealth made 
by the Nazi regime before the war, 
leave the German economy in so crip- 
pled a state that it is uncertain whether 
even the extremely generous assistance 
rendered thus far by the United States 
and Great Britain, and presumably to 
be increased under ERP, will enable the 
Germans to rebuild a moderately self- 
supporting entity. Upon their success 
depends not only their own welfare in 
the years to come, but the durability of 
the peace settlement as a whole. 


27 Latest developments in connection with 
ERP suggest that there might even occur a 
pooling of colonial resources of all the west- 
em European nations. The suggestion has 
been made that some of western Germany’s 
surplus population be drained off inzo such 
areas Cf Report No. 13, Select Committee 
on Foreign Aid, House of Representatives, 
March 1948, 


Peace with Japan 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


EACE with Japan presents the 

United States with some of the 
gravest phases of the postwar settle- 
ments. Here is a great and proud peo- 
ple with an aristocratic, militaristic, and 
intensely nationalistic tradition, now 
prostrate and facing economic condi- 
tions as serious as those of any nation 
on the globe. The geographic position 
of Japan is such that the territorial as- 
pects of the problem are intimately con- 
nected with the struggle for power be- 
tween Russia and the United States. 
The decisions concerning Japan must 
have as their objectives a peaceful—if 
possible a peace-loving and democratic 
—Japan, a prospérous and contented 
member of the family of nations, a 
Japan which will contribute especially 
to the welfare of the peoples of the Far 
East, and territorial arrangements which 
wil allay rather than accentuate the 
tension between the United States and 
Russia. 

Merely to state these objectives is to 
reveal how difficult, how seemingly in- 
soluble, is the problem. The burden of 
finding a solution rests chiefly on the 
United States, more so, indeed, than 
does any other phase of the treaty mak- 
ing following World War II. Although 
the long resistance of China had drained 
the strength of Japan, the blows which 
finally brought the island empire to its 
knees came from the United States. 
The United States has dominated the 
occupation. Moreover, the American 
occupation of Japan is another of the 
many steps by which the United States 
has become ever more deeply embroiled 
in Far Eastern affairs. Withdrawal 
from the Far East is so unlikely as to 
seem impossible. The trend of over a 
century of history is for greater rather 


than fewer American commitments in 
the Pacific and eastern Asia. Any set- 
tlement with Japan must give this fact 
due and therefore major consideration. 

It will at once be seen that the prob- 
lems which must be confronted in dis- 
cussions of the peace are of two kinds: 
one internal, within Japan herself, and 
the other external—the attitudes and 
relations of foreign powers. Both groups 
of problems are of major importance 
and permit no easy, completely satis- 
factory, or early solution. All that can 
be done is to devise measures which 
cannot be permanent but which will be 
steps in the right direction. 

In the internal phases of the Japa- 
nese situation we must remind ourselves 
first of all of the continuing factors and 
then ask ourselves how successfully the 
occupation (Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers) has dealt with them 
—and how far any settlement can deal 
with them. 


CONTINUING Factors IN JAPANESE 
SITUATION 


The continuing factors grow out of 
geography and past history. The Japa- 
nese inhabit overcrowded islands which 
are poorly supplied with the means of 
supporting a large population. The 
islands have the position of being a 
curtain to the east coast of Asia, and 
they give to their people an advantage 
in world trade; in this they are not un- 
like the British Isles at the other end 
of Eurasia. Moreover, as in the case 
of the British Isles, the waters about 
them teem with fish, an important source 
of food. 

However, unlike Great Britain, Japan 
is poorly supplied with iron; indeed, its 
reserves of that mineral are almost neg- 
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ligible. The islands have coal, but not 
in such quantities or of such high 
quality as does Great Britain. Then, 
too, arable land constitutes a much 
smaller proportion of the total area 
than in the case of the British Isles. 
About four-fifths of the land surface is 
so mountainous that its economic use 
is confined at most to the raising of 
timber and to hydroelectric power. 

When Perry came to Japan, the popu- 
lation had reached the saturation point 
for the existing economic structure and 
was kept stationary by infanticide and 
crude methods of birth control. Oc- 
casional famines also provided a check. 
Industrialization and the development 
of foreign trade, which followed the 
opening of Japan, permitted that dou- 
bling of the population which has been 
one of its features in the past eighty or 
ninety years. 

Foreign markets helped to make pos- 
sible this population growth. As the 
first industrialized land of the Far East, 
Japan became an important center of 
manufactured goods, especially cottons, 
for that region. As such, she aided the 
economic development of the Far East. 
She developed a large merchant marine. 
She exchanged her labor and her skill 
for raw materials and food. She an- 
nexed or controlled territories, notably 
Korea, Formosa, southern Sakhalin, and 
Manchuria, and knit them into her 
economy. ‘Thanks to their energy and 
resourcefulness, the Japanese not only 
doubled their numbers but also im- 
proved their standard of living until 
their wars, beginning with the Mukden 
incident of September 1931. 


THE EFFECT oF THE DEFEAT. 


Defeat has partly relieved and partly 
accentuated Japan’s economic problem. 
It has lightened it by removing the huge 
burden of unproductive armaments. In 
the twentieth century Japan was the 
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only power that maintained a major 
army and navy. The outcome of the 
war has relieved her of that incubus. 

It is doubtful, too, whether all of 
Japan’s colonial possessions were really 
an asset. She had knit them into her 
economy, drawn raw materials from 
them, found markets in them, and in 
Manchuria had developed mines and 
had effected industrialization. Yet it is 
not clear that these possessions were 
actually profitable. The expense of 
their maintenance and defense was a 
heavy burden. It may be that after 
she has become adjusted to their re- 
moval from her control, Japan will find 
the changed status a relief rather than 
a handicap. 

At least for the time being, defeat 
has rendered Japan’s economic position 
much more grave than on the eve of 
the war. Many of her industrial cen- 
ters have been heavily damaged by 
bombing; she has lost most of her mer- 
chant marine; her soil is depleted by 
the cutting off of imported fertilizers; 
and the loss of her colonial possessions 
has disrupted her economic structure. 
Defeat has added to an economic situa- 
tion which was already acute because 
of exhaustion from the long strain of 
war and the unbalancing of peacetime 
industries by war industries. 

The Japanese are resourceful and in- 
dustrious. Given adequate opportunity 
in access to markets and raw materials, 
they will in time make a successful eco- 
nomic adjustment. Indeed, their re- 
covery may be much more rapid than 
now seems possible. However, the next 
decade or more is bound to be peculiarly 
difficult, and this will be the very time 
when new political institutions and atti- 
tudes adopted under the direction of the 
occupation—novel, untried, and frail— 
will be subject to severe testing. More- 
over, Japan’s basic handicaps continue 
to be her lack of iron and of many other 
minerals essential to industry, her lim-- 
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ited amount of arable land, and her 
huge population. 

Thus far SCAP has not grappled seri- 
ously with Japan’s basic economic prob- 
lems. It has endeavored to improve the 
lot of the tenant farmer and thereby to 
remove a crying abuse of long standing. 
It has done something to bring in raw 
materials and start the wheels of in- 
dustry turning. It has taken steps 
toward the resumption of foreign trade. 
All this is to the good. In the existing 
circumstances, probably not much more 
could have been accomplished: that is 
one of the limitations inherent in alien 
occupation. Yet at some time the fun- 
damental facts of Japanese economy 
must be faced. 


JAPANESE HISTORICAL CONTINUITY 


The historical background which con- 
ditions the peace settlement contains the 
significant and perhaps ominous fact of 
a continuity which has never been 
really disrupted. From the outset, Ja- 
pan has been aristocratic and mili- 
tarily minded. Her ancient families 
have survived the vicissitudes of a 
thousand years. Three times in her 
history Japan has experienced incur- 
sions of alien cultures and what ap- 
peared to be revolutionary changes. 

The first of these foreign inroads was 
with the coming of Chinese civilization 
and the adoption and adaptation of 
Chinese institutions over several gen- 
erations approximately a millennium 
ago. The second was the experience of 
Japan with the West in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The third 
was the contact with the Occident in- 
troduced by Perry. Each of these in- 
cursions was followed by important 
changes. After them Japan was never 
again the same. Yet through them all, 
the imperial house persisted. Indeed, 
its dignity was enhanced by the first 
and third revolutions and was not im- 
paired by the second, 
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Several of the great aristocratic fami- 
lies endured. Thus the Fujiwara, who 
came to prominence m connection with 
the introduction of Chinese culture well 
over a thousand years ago, have con- 
tinued throughout the years and within 
the past decade have provided Japan 
with a Premier. In fact, the events of 
the last hundred years have had the 
effect of bringing the Fujiwara out of 
innocuous dignity into renewed active 
participation in politics. The Tokugawa 
ruled Japan from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and were treated 
with respect even after the Shogunate 
was abolished. The head of the family 
for a time headed the House of Peers 
which was set up under the new consti- 
tution. 

So, too, the military tradition which 
goes back to the beginning of Japanese 
history was ultimately accentuated by 
contact with China. Chinese political 
theory discounted the military and ex- 
alted the civil officials. “Although this 
theory was adopted by Japan, military. 
feudalism followed. The first impact 
with the Europeans was followed by 
the strengthening of the hold of the 
Tokugawa, a military family, and of 
military feudalism. The official abolish- 
ment of feudalism which came out of 
contact with the Occident in the nine- 
teenth century had as an aftermath 
universal compulsory military service 
and the intensification of the might of 
the military. 


PERSISTENT DREAM OF EMPIRE 


Since this is the Japanese tradition, 
the natural inference is that whatever 
actions are taken by SCAP or by the 
treaty makers will ultimately be fol- 
lowed by the enhanced power of the 
Emperor, the renewed leadership of the 
old families, and the recrudescence of 
the military tradition. It is true that 
SCAP is without precedent. Never be- 
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fore has Japan been directed by foreign 
conquerors. Yet the viability of fami- 
lies, institutions, and attitudes through 
the earlier changes in Japan’s history 
would seem to argue a similar persist- 
ence even in the face of the present un- 
paralleled conditions. 

To be sure, SCAP has directed what 
seem to be fundamental alterations—the 
renunciation by the Emperor of his 
divinity, the threatened demotion of the 
zaibatsu, the disavowal of war as an in- 
strument of national policy, and the 
complete disbandment of the Army and 
Navy. These have ostensibly been at 
the initiative and by the decision of the 
Japanese themselves. In this SCAP has 
probably been wise. It was better that 
these changes be made, even though 
only nominally, by the Japanese and 
through the authority of the Emperor 
than by the open dictatorship of the 
conqueror. Undoubtedly, too, Japan 
will never again be as she was before the 
occupation. Yet the very docility of 
the Japanese is in the tradition by 
which the populace acquiesce in the 
control of the leading families and the 
constituted authorities. 

Democracy as we in the United States 
understand it is by no means absent in 
Japan. It enjoyed a growth in the 
1880’s and the first three decades of 
the present century. It has increased 
under the fosterage of SCAP. Yet, if 
they are true to their long past, the 
Japanese will modify it after their own 
fashion and will find a way of accom- 
modating it to the imperial institution, 
the aristocratic structure of society, and 
the military tradition. 

Certainly, unless the rest of the 
world disarms, the Japanese, once left 
to themselves (even though that may be 
delayed for a century), will recur to the 
military. It is hard to see how Japa- 
nese economy is to be revived without 
~the aid of the zaibatsu, or how the state 
is to be carried on except through the 
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bureaucracy. Sufficient experience in 
business or in government is not yet 
to be found elsewhere. Then, too, the 
dream of empire will not quickly or 
easily die. It has been a factor in Japa- 
nese thinking for at least a century. 
The Japanese are a persistent people. 
Unless the rest of the world renounces 
empire in all its forms, they will bide 
their time until opportunity comes to 
renew the effort for the fulfillment of 
their hereditary ambition for expansion. 

The external factors to be considered 
in framing the peace are chiefly China, 
Russia, and the United States. 


CHINA: TEMPTATION TO JAPAN 


China is already fearful of a resur- 
gent Japan, and probably will continue 
to be so. More important is the weak- 
ness of China. This will probably con- 
tinue for at least another generation. 
The probabilities are that ultimately 
China will be united and strong. Cer- 
tainly her history leads one to believe 
that after a period of division and civil 
strife she will again find political unity 
under a strong government. Yet as one 
looks back across the past fifty years 
and recalls how slow has been the prog- 
ress toward the attainment of a vigorous 
regime under a set of instituticns which 
can meet the conditions brought on by 
contact with the Occident, the probabili- 
ties are that fully as long a time will 
be required to complete the process. 

A weak China would be a temptation 
to a resurgent Japan, especially if the 
military once more come to prominence. 
A feeble and divided China also means 
the intensification of the rivalry be- 
tween Russia and the United States. 
Each is fearful that the other will con- 
trol China. To forestall that event, 
each will seek bases in the Far East 
from which to watch developments and 
to apply force if force is deenied neces- 
sary and opportune. 
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RUSSIAN FOOTHOLD IN THE EAST 


` Russia is in a stronger position in the 
Far East than she has ever been before. 
In her hold on Port Arthur and Dairen 
she has partially regained the advan- 
tage which was hers in Manchuria be- 
fore her defeat by Japan in 1904-5. In 
her control of northern Korea she is 
more deeply entrenched than ever in 
that unhappy country. She holds all of 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles and presum- 
ably will not be dislodged from them 
by peaceful negotiations. 

In the Chinese Communists, a grow- 
ing force in China, Russia has friends 
and potential allies. However, she rec- 
ognizes and deals with the present re- 
gime in Nanking and gives no open aid 
to the Communists; it may well be that 
she feels that she can afford to wait, 
and that the Kuomintang will collapse 
and the Communists succeed without 
much active assistance from Moscow. 
Presumably Chinese nationalism would 
not mildly acquiesce in Russian domi- 
nation, even though the Communists 
were to come into control. Yet the 
Chinese Communists would almost cer- 
tainly side with Russia as against the 
United States. S 

It is improbable that Russia will seek 
to conquer Japan. She may hope for 
increasing economic distress in Japan 
and for a consequent coming to power 
of the Communists, who, unlikely as 
they are to prevail permanently in 
China, have still less chance of fully 
winning over Japan. Yet in both China 
and Japan the presence of Communists 
is an asset to Russia in the years im- 
mediately ahead; at the least it has a 
nuisance value as against the United 
States, and it may be of much greater 
importance. 

Russian preoccupation with Europe 
and the Middle East has its hopeful 
side, implying as it does that Russia is 
not prepared to throw her full weight 
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into the Far East. The more deeply 
she becomes involved in central and 
western Europe and the Near and Mid- 
dle East, the less likely she is to em- 
bark upon costly adventures in the Far 
East. Yet she will not allow herself to 
be easily dislodged from her advanced 
footholds in that region, and she might 
even enter upon a course there which 
would lead her, against her original in- 
tentions, into major military operations. 

Korea is peculiarly a danger spot. 
Here, to a greater degree than any- 
where else, Russian and American ar- 
mies confront each other along a highly 
artificial and unnatural border. Fric- ` 
tion is inevitable and the situation is 
essentially unstable. 


UNITED STATES ENTANGLEMENT 


By her history, the United States is 
even more deeply entangled in the Far 
East than in Europe. This may be un- 
wise. It may even be tragically mis- 
taken. Certainly the United States can 
hope for no return in commerce or in- 
vestments which will even begin to 
compensate her for the enormous ex- 
penditures in treasure and life which 
her Far Eastern policy has already en- 
tailed. Further expenditures are even 
less likely to be followed by correspond- 
ing tangible material reward. 

The question is debatable whether the 
activities of the United States have. been 
helpful or harmful to the peoples of 
eastern Asia. Yet by successive steps 
she has become dominant in the Far 
East in such fashion that she will not 
withdraw. The open door in China is 
as much a part of her continuing for- 
eign policy as is the Monroe Doctrine. 
As an outgrowth of that policy she has 
had unexpected responsibilities in Japan 
and Korea forced upon her, of which 
she is not likely to divest herself. Her 
Government will probably believe it to 
be a duty to defend Japan against Rus- 
sia, and in order to secure the Ameri- 
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can position, will insist that the Japa- 
nese settlement be such as to safeguard 
it. Safeguards will be desired both 
against the revival of the military 
strength of Japan and against Russia. 


THREAT OF A REVIVED JAPAN 


Compared with the stakes of China, 
Russia, and the United States, the in- 
terests of the other powers are minor. 
However, they are not negligible. If 
for no other reason, this is because some 
of these powers will insist upon a voice 
in the peace settlement. Australia will 
be vocal, partly because of her place in 
the South Pacific and partly because of 
what she would have to fear from a 
revived, aggressive Japan: her escape 
from Japanese invasion in 1942 was too 
narrow to permit her to view with 
equanimity a strong Japan. A resur- 
gent Japan would also threaten the 
remnants of British territorial power in 
the Far East. 

It is not likely that Japan will be a 
military threat for at least a generation. 
Her prostration is so great that even 
under the most favorable circumstances 
she could not create and equip a ma- 
jor army, navy, and air force short of 
another thirty or forty years. By that 
time the world scene will have changed 
so greatly that those making a settle- 
ment now cannot possibly foresee con- 
ditions that far hence or make pro- 
vision, for them. 

More immediate is the threat to Brit- 
ain of renewed Japanese competition in 
the markets of the world, notably in 
textiles. Many in Lancashire are al- 
ready concerned about that prospect 
and are critical of the United States for 
its attempt to restore Japan. Yet Brit- 
ain’s chief concerns are in other parts 
of the world, and she is not likely to be 
a major party in the Japanese settle- 
ment. 


In view of these factors, which must’ 


be taken into consideration, what shall 
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be the terms of the peace settlement 
with Japan? They fall under four di- 
visions—reparations, territorial adjust- 
ment, economic opportunity, and safe- 
guards against a renewal of Japanese 
imperialistic adventures. 


REPARATIONS 


Reparations constitute a highly tech- 
nical problem rendered especially baf- 
fling by disagreements among the inter- 
ested powers. An early decision seems 
to be necessary in order to enable the 
Japanese to go about the business of 
making a living. Until they know what 
machinery is to be left them, Japanese 
manufacturers are naturally reluctant to 
repair the old or to construct new. Al- 
ready, while the commission on repara- 
tions has been assembling data and at- 
tempting to reach a common mind, the 
plants which must constitute a large 
part of the reparations have become 
obsolescent or, in Manchuria, have been 
plundered by the Russians. 

It is highly unlikely that Japan can 
pay large reparations out of current 
production. For some years to come, 
all that she can make will be needed 
to maintain her population above the 
starvation line. The world would be 
better served if reparations could be 
wiped off the slate, except for such 
Japanese properties as remain in China 
and Korea, which should become the 
possession of the Chinese and Korean 
governments. Even in the case of such 
properties, it will be difficult in the ex- 
treme and perhaps impossible to trans- 
fer ownership in such fashion that the 
Chinese and Korean people, rather than 
a few favored individuals, will profit. 


TERRITORIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


What shall be done with the former 
territories of Japan? Under the condi- 
tions announced earlier Japan is to be 
restricted to the islands which are gen- 
erally considered to be Japan proper. 
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' These were not defined in detail. Here 
the Yalta agreement, other decisions 
made during the war, the passage of 
time, and the actions of some of the 
powers have brought about situations 
difficult to change. 

The Chinese Government has been 
allowed to move into Formosa. Since 
the population of that island is over- 
whelmingly Chinese by ancestry and 
language, and since it had been taken 
from China in 1895, this seemed logical. 
In spite of the sordid maladministration 
by the initial government given the 
island by China, this disposition must 
probably be allowed to stand. 

What of Sakhalin? No good case 
can be made for any assignment except 
the one ceding it to Russia. Geographi- 
cally the island belongs with Siberia. 
Restoration to Japan would be imprac- 
ticable even if wise. Russia would 
never consent, and no adequate reason 
could be urged against her. 


The Kuriles 


The Kuriles are slightly different. 
Their value is more strategic than eco- 
nomic. Their possession is of interest 
to Russia, the United States, and Japan. 
Until about seventy years ago they were 
a no man’s land. In 1875, it will be 
recalled, a settlement between Japan 
and Russia gave them to the former. 
In Japanese hands they were a threat 
to Russia in Siberia and to the United 
States in Alaska. 

The Russians now hold the Kuriles. 
They should be left to her for several 
cogent reasons. ‘They were given to 
her by the Yalta agreement. Russia 
would not surrender them except after 
a serious military defeat or in return 
for some concession—and in the latter 
case her price would be high. In Rus- 
sian hands they constitute but little 
more of a threat to Japan or the United 
States than does the Russian possession 
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of Sakhalin, the Siberian coast, and 
Kamchatka. 

In the present state of aerial warfare’ 
Russia could get at the main centers of 
Japan or important outposts of the 
United States almost, and perhaps quite, 
as readily from bases in territories 
which have long been hers as from the 
Kuriles. Indeed, weather and terrain 
make the Kuriles unpromising as air 
bases. To restore them to Japan would 
seem, and rightly, to menace Siberia, 
especially as long as Japan remains a 
virtual American protectorate. To give 
them to the United States, even if that 
were conceivable, would render them a 
standing irritant to Russia. 


The Ryukyu Islands 


The Ryukyu Islands constitute a spe- 
cial problem. ‘Their peoples are not 
pure Japanese. Indeed, until the 1870’s, 
they were virtually independent, claimed 
in a more or less shadowy way by both 
China and Japan. Okinawa is still 
held by the United States and presum- 
ably is being strongly fortified as an 
American outpost in the Far East. 

From the standpoint of the American 
armed forces the case for remaining 
there seems irrefutable. If the United 
States is to assume the defense of Japan, 
as she probably will do as long as Japan 
remains unarmed, such an outpost as 
Okinawa seems essential. It will alse 
prove useful in any program to watch 
Japan and prevent the rearming of that 
country. The island, too, may be im- 
portant if the United States is to guar- 
antee the open door in China. 

If the United Nations were stronger, 
it could be trusted to ensure these ob- 
jectives, and Okinawa might be put 
under that organization: the Ryukyu 
Islands might be made an independent 
country and their autonomy guaranteed 
by the United Nations. Indeed, the 
risk may be worth taking if it will 
strengthen the United Nations and not 
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handicap it by placing upon it too 
heavy a burden at this particular stage 
of U.N, existence. 

The alternative would seem to be to 
leave the islands, except Okinawa, to 
Japan. ‘The two peoples are closely 
related, and Japanese administration 
proved fairly satisfactory. It must be 
frankly recognized that the possession 
of Okinawa by the United States will 
prove an additional irritant to Russia 
and a basis for the accusation that the 
United States has imperialistic designs 
in the Far East. Yet the major causes 
of tension between Russia and the 
United States are elsewhere. In that 
tension Okinawa will probably not be 
a major factor. 


Other islands 


The United States will presumably 
retain possession of the former Japanese 
mandated islands in the Pacific, but 
this, obviously, should be under the au- 
thority and supervision of the United 
Nations. The Bonin and Volcano Islands 
should be demilitarized. They might be 
given either to Japan or to the United 
States, but subject to inspection by the 
United Nations to make certain that 
they are not refortified. 


THe PEACE SETTLEMENT 


The peace settlement must give the 
Japanese an opportunity to make a liv- 
ing. This is imperative if Japan is not 
to be a festering center of suffering and 
discontent. It is also important for the 
rest of the Far East, for Japan has been 
the major source of much of that re- 
gion’s manufactured goods, which the 
Occident cannot supply at prices low 
enough to make them accessible to the 
masses. A prosperous Japan will con- 
tribute to the welfare of the rest of the 
Far East. Opportunity should not en- 
tail special privileges. It must, how- 
ever, mean no special adverse discrimi- 
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nation in access to markets and raw 
materials. 

Probably the effort will be made to 
discourage heavy industry in Japan on 
the ground that otherwise the Japanese 
will rearm. If this policy is followed, 
Japan must be encouraged to develop 
her light industries, including the re- 
vival of her textiles. 


Safeguards against militarism 


What, if any, safeguards can insure 
against a renewal of Japanese efforts to 
build an empire? Unless the rest of the 
world disarms, Japan cannot be kept 
permanently demilitarized. Sooner or 
later external prohibitions will be can- 
celed or—if. retained on paper—will 
cease to be enforced. If Japan’s neigh- 
bors remain weak and if the United Na- 
tions should not become strong, the 
temptation to Japan will be very great. 
There is the possibility, too, that in the 
struggle for power between Russia and 
the United States, an armed Japan will 
become a valuable ally to the United 
States. The Japanese might well pre- 
sent the desirability of such a course to 
the United States and, in a time of 
stress, win the consent and even the aid 
of that country in rearming. 

The best and indeed the only real 
safeguard against a revival of militar- 
istic and expansionist policies by Japan 
lies in a world which is progressively 
disarming and in the peaceable resolu- 
tion of the tension between the United 
States and Russia. Neither of these 
desirable goals will be achieved early. 
At best, only slow progress will be made 
toward them. 


An end to superviston 


In the meantime, some watch will 
doubtless be kept on Japan. However, 
SCAP in its present form must come to 
an end. Military occupation is good 
neither for the occupied nor for the oc- 
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cupiers. Eventually the Japanese must 
be allowed to conduct their own govern- 
ment in their own way. At the earliest 
possible moment the armed forces of 
the United States and of the other pow- 
ers should be withdrawn. A super- 


visory civil commission should take its: 


place with authority to observe whether 
Japanese promises to disarm and to 
foster democratic procedures are ob- 
served. Enforcement should be made 
the responsibility of the United Na- 
tions, and this should be done in spite 
of the serious risk of failure. In case 
this is not done, the burden should be 
placed upon an international commis- 
sion as at present, but with the United 
States as the dominant member. 

One gesture the United States can 
and should make, and that immedi- 
ately: it should permit the immigration 
of Japanese to its territories on precisely 
the same basis as it permits that of 
Europeans and Chinese. This policy, 
which would involve the quota princi- 
ple, would mean the admission of only 
a few score a year, but that admission 
could do much to remove irritation and 
to ensure continued co-operation. Simi- 
larly, the naturalization of Japanese 
should be allowed. That again would 
be a gesture which would cost the 
United States nothing but which would 
go far toward recommending democracy 
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to Japan and stabilizing the changes 
which SCAP has endeavored to make 

Eventually even civil supervision will 
have to be discontinued. As proud a 
people as the Japanese will not be 
permanently content under the curtail- 
ment of a sovereignty which is peculiar 
to them. Only a general transfer of 
sovereignty by all nations to some form 
of international government will keep 
the Japanese from agitating for the re- 
moval of restsictions upon their gov- 
ernment, Otherwise the record of the 
movement against extraterritoriality and 
the conventional tariff of the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century will be 
repeated. 

The Japanese will find a way to re- 
gain their full independence. How they 
will use that independence will depend 
upon the state of the rest of the world. 
They will join in a peaceful, co-opera- 
tive family of nations. If the world 
arms to the teeth, they will find a way 
of joining in that race. If democracy, 
as the United States understands it, in- 
creases in the rest of the world, Japan 
will conform, although in her own way 
and through institutions peculiar to her- 
self. The Japanese phase of the peace 
settlement is of major importance, but 
it can be only a phase. Its success de- 
pends upon what transpires elsewhere 
in the world. 
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. A United States of Europe? 


By J. WILIAM FULBRIGHT 


HE idea of a federation of Euro- 

L pean states has a long and respect- 
able history. Since the Middle Ages, 
many: of the most distinguished schol- 
ars and statesmen of Europe and of 
America have advocated the political 
unification of Europe. 

In America William Penn wrote an 
interesting treatise on the subject; and 
George Washington said that some day, 
taking its cue from America, Europe 
would form a United States of Europe. 
In earlier days such men as Henry IV, 
Grotius, Comenius, and Kant advocated 
a federation. In the twenties, we find 
Briand and Herriot, and today, Church- 
ill, Auriol, Bevin, and Attlee among 
those advocating the unification of Eu- 
rope. 

From past experience it would seem 
that the impulse toward federation is 
strongest immediately after a destruc- 
tive and devastating war. After the 
Napoleonic wars there was a kind of 
unity achieved under the Holy Alliance 
until the revolutions of 1848. ‘Then, 
after World War I, Briand and Herriot, 
in their quest for security from a recur- 
rence of war, sought to develop a fed- 
eration of states. And now, within the 
last few weeks, the concept of a federa- 
tion of Europe has passed, rather sud- 
denly, from the realm of academic and 
theoretical contemplation into the arena 
of practical politics. 

In their weakness and helplessness 
the nations of western Europe seem to 
recognize their interdependence and are 
drawn to their neighbors by the urge for 
security. The tendency has been that, 
as they recover their strength, their 
nationalism and independence reassert 
themselves and the idea of unity dis- 
appears. 
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Now Is tHe TIME 


Recent events seem to sustain this 
theory, and the theory leads us to the 
conclusion that, if the unification of 
Europe is to be achieved, it must be 
started without delay. The vehicle for 
starting the project is at hand. Unifi- 
cation should be made the principal ob- 
jective of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. 

The response of the sixteen European 
nations to Secretary Marshall’s sugges- 
tion of last June has been encouraging 
to those who believe that unity is in- 
dispensable to a strong and stable Eu- 
rope. It does not, however, necessarily 
follow that if with American aid Eu- 
rope rapidly recovers, she will et the 
same time build a community which will 
contribute to the maintenance of peace 
in the future. Judging from past ex- 
perience one may well believe that, if 
recovery is made too easy and too 
rapid, the reassertion of nationalistic 
individualism will appear before unity 
can be achieved. In other words, as 
the nations begin to feel strong again 
their national pride will gather strength 
and they will become immersed in their 
quest for prosperity and neglect their 
security. 

As of the moment, largely because of 
the ill-mannered belligerence of the 
Russians, the political leaders of the 
Western democratic states seem to rec- 
ognize that their independence and free- 
dom are threatened by the Communists. 
Many people now sense that the dy- 
namic fanaticism of the Russian Com- 
munists cannot be contained by the an- 
cient shibboleths of democracy backed 
up by the impotent and bankrupt sover- 
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elgnties of a fragmented and prostrate 
Europe. 

Regardless of how evil or unsound we 
may think the Communist conception oi 
society, the fact is that it has made and 
is making enormous strides in the ex- 
tension of its physical power. It threat- 
ens to overcome the Western world by 
sheer force of numbers and weight of 
resources combined under the iron disci- 
pline of a central power. It is not 
enough to keep repeating that it is evil 
and that we are good, and that in the 
long run good will prevail. The validity 
of such a conclusion is not borne out by 
the lessons of history. 


New CONFIGURATION NEEDED 


What the Western world must have is 
a new goal—some objective so dramatic 
and so full of hope that the enthusiasm 
of a tired and disillusioned people can 
be aroused. How can anyone have en- 
thusiasm for the re-creation of the same 
old senseless conglomeration of quarrel- 
some sovereign states that has led to 
two world wars? 

This goal or inspiration is needed, 
not alone to sustain the people of Eu- 
rope, but also to elicit the continuing 
support of the American people. The 
quibbling that has taken place in Con- 
gress over the differences in the finan- 
cial estimates is indicative of the ab- 
sence of a really worth-while objective 
in the plan. There is no sense of great 
achievement in the offing, but rather a 
dull though virtuous feeling of charity 
to a poor relative. 

Suppose the Marshall plan is success- 
ful in reconstructing the industry and 
trade of France, Italy, Germany, and 
the others; does anyone believe that 
this crazy quilt political pattern will 
lead to anything but another and more 
devastating war? No, the old pattern 
that has brought us two senseless frat- 
ricidal wars within a quarter-century 
must be broken. There is no question 
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that it will be broken, either by the 
force of the Communists or by the con- 
sidered and wise actions of the Euro- 
peans themselves. 

The time to break this pattern has 
obviously arrived. We have made a 
bona fide attempt through the United 
Nations to create a voluntary associa- 
tion of nation-states. We have at- 
tempted in good faith to create a 
mechanism to conttol the atomic bomb. 
Both have failed. We are now about 
to undertake the European Recovery 
Program designed to enable the sixteen 
participating countries to become eco- 
nomically self-supporting and politically 
stable. When we commit ourselves to 
this program it will be difficult to with- 
draw. It will involve an enormous drain 
upon our resources and will result in a 
great increase in the industrial and eco- 
nomic power of western Europe. 

But this increase in the power of Eu- 
rope, as such, is not enough. Instead of 
being a source of strength and security 
to us, it could become the means of our 
destruction. To equip Europe indus- 
trially without at the same time creat- 
ing a political community able to defend 
itself from the well-known tactics of in- 
filtration, intrigue, and force of the 
Communists, is dangerous in the highest 
degree. If, as many people believe, the 
Communists are determined to expand 
until confronted by a superior force, it 
is far better to leave Europe for them 
to reconstruct, if they can, than for us 
to bear that burden and then have the 
fruits of our labor used in an attack 
upon us. 


“DrvipeD WE FALL” 


As practical people, if we consider the 
lessons of the past fifty years, is it not 
clear that the so-called sovereign na- 
tions of Europe are incapable of work- 
ing together for their own welfare and 
common defense? They were conquered 
one at a time by the Germans, and now 
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they are being subjected to the same 
treatment by the Russians. Without 
our aid it is probable that Italy or 
France, or both, would today have a 
Communist governor sent by Moscow. 
It simply is impractical to think that 
these small countries—any of them— 
can withstand the pressure of Moscow 
if it can be exerted against them one at 
atime. It matters not that France, the 
strongest of the continental states, may 
regain a high standard of living. She 
would still have only forty million in- 
habitants, and, left to face the ruthless- 
ness of Russia alone, she could not pre- 
serve her independence. 

Power politics being what it is, it is 
blind folly to believe that the small 
states of Europe can either defend 
themselves individually by force of 
arms or escape conquest by neutrality. 
The idea of neutrality was of little help 
to the Netherlands, Denmark, or Nor- 
way in the last war. As against the 
Russian tactics of corruption from 
within and force from without, it could 
be no more effective in the future. The 
presence of these weak and defenseless 
little states directly under the nose of 
the Russian dictatorship is a continuing 
temptation to aggression. The ease 
with which they could be taken one at 
a time wil certainly prove to be an ir- 
resistible bait as soon as we relax our 
vigilance. 

When we consider the magnitude of 
the cost to us of the ERP, as practical 
people, it is inconceivable that we 
should undertake it without recognizing 
that an element indispensable to the 
success of the plan is the political union 
of the recipient countries: In no other 
way can progress be made toward our 
ultimate objective of a world of law to 
which all men are subject. There is no 
other course short of war that can stop 
the steady expansion of Communism to 
the point where it will threaten the 
domination of the world. 
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In saying there is no other way to 
preserve the Western world, it is not 
intended to dismiss as useless the 
United Nations or to exclude from con- 
sideration a federation of states more 
comprehensive than western Europe. 
To achieve world: peace these steps will 
be necessary, but circumstances are such 
that our attention in the immediate fu- . 
ture must be given to saving Europe. 
If Europe falls to the Communists, then 
all ideas of a U.N.. or any other fed- 
eration for peace outside the Western 
Hemisphere, are only so much talk. In 
short, if the world is to have an oppor- 
tunity to create voluntary associations 
of peoples, Europe must not be sub- 
jected to the forcible domination of 
Moscow. 


UNITED STATES INTEREST 


Because of the role that it is ex- 
pected to play in the recovery of Eu- 
rope, the United States has a legitimate 
interest in the unification of Europe. 
Not only does it have this interest be- 
cause of the enormous material assist- 
ance that it is expected to give now, but 
it also has an even greater interest in 
the establishment of the foundations for 
a lasting peace in the future. In view 
of Europe’s unique contribution to the 
origin of wars, her political organiza- 
tion cannot be a maiter of indifference 
to us. . 

The American people would, I be- 
lieve, respond to and support a pro- 
gram of aid to Europe if the unifica- 
tion of Europe were acknowledged as 
the goal. It would be an objective 
which they could understand. Aside 
from their natural pride in seeing others 
follow their example, they would rightly 
feel that a real solution to the anarchic 
nationalism that has twice involved 
them in total wars was in prospect. As 
I said before, a definite goal of this 
character would be an inspiration to our 
people. Not only would it inspire a 
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more generous support for the present 
sacrifices, but it would also give us a 
continuing and lasting interest in the 
well-being of the Europeans. It is this 
interest and participation in their prog- 
ress that would be the real basis for a 
successful United Nations of the future. 

It is a mistake to assume that America 
has entirely relinquished her traditional 
isolationism. We are making a valiant 
effort to do so, but the lack of success in 
the United Nations ard the failure of 
our efforts to control atomic energy are 
dissulusioning. If on top of these dis- 
appointments Europe, after receiving 
our aid, reverts to her ancient feuding 
and fighting, one might well expect us 
to give up in despair. In other words, 
it is highly important to us as well as to 
Europe that the recovery program be a 
success. If it is not, there can be little 
hope for a just and lasting peace. 

There are many people who do ‘not 
appreciate the eccentricities of Ameri- 
can politics and are beginning to be- 
lieve that perhaps a dictatorship may 
have something of value in it after all— 
a situation which plays into the hands 
of the Communists. 

The Russians vigorously oppose the 
unification of western European coun- 
tries. With great self-righteousness they 
defend with words the absolute sover- 
eignty of all states and attack us for 
planning to impair the independence of 
the sixteen nations. At the same time 
they are proceeding to communize com- 
pletely and to incorporate into their 
own system Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia. The unification of 
eastern Europe is well on the way to 
completion. 

During the past year, since the intro- 
duction of Senate Resolution 10 express- 
ing our approval of a United States of 
Europe, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion in the press of the proposal. 


The attitude of the great majority of ° 
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the writers has been that it is an excel- 
lent idea, but that unfortunately it just 
can’t be done. It is true of course that 
there are difficulties, but I do not think 
they are insurmountable. Let us ex- 
amine briefly just what those obstacles 
are. 


OBSTACLES TO FEDERATION 


The basic diffculty which must be 
overcome is the intensity of national 
feeling, attended by prejudices, fears, 
and animosities deeply ingrained in Eu- 
rope’s people by patriotism and past 
history. National feelings are so pow- 
erful that they keep Europe divided, 
even though geographically it is no more 
broken by barriers than the United 
States, and it is less broken by barriers 
than China. We can ascribe lack of 
political and economic unity to human 
obstacles alone. In spite of the fact 
that Europe is a single permanent re- 
gional division of the habitable world, 
and in spite of the fact that not one of 
her political divisions can make a claim 
to a similar status, nevertheless every 
national group in Europe regards itself 
as a permanent entity. Nationalistic 
hatreds have kept European peoples 
apart for centuries, and as long as the 
present nation-states remain wunmodi- 
fied, they will continue to do so. 

The bogey of a resurgent Germany 
is another obstacle—and I would be 
the last person to say that Russia is 
alone in her fear of Germany. It should 
be pointed out, however, that in spite 
of their being the most numerous peo- 
ple, the Germans still constitute less 
than one-third of the population of the 
contemplated federation of western Eu- 
rope. Working together, there is no 
reason why the other people in the fed- 
eration could not avoid domination by 
the Germans. 

A third obstacle—vwhich I referred to 
earlier—is Soviet Russia’s efforts to 
unite the Continent in her own inter- 
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ests by power methods similar to those 
used by Louis XIV, Napoleon, the 
Kaiser, and Hitler. 

A fourth and. important obstacle is 
the language problem. It makes diff- 
cult the ordinary intercourse of the citi- 
zens and hampers the free movement of 
persons and the flow of ideas and in- 
formation so important to the achieve- 
ment of understanding and unity. 

A fifth obstacle is incompatible po- 
litical ideologies, which are still active 
and which cannot be considered as con- 
ducive to co-operative or unified actions 
between or among states. Authoritarian 
states still exist in western Europe. 
Both communism and fascism have 
holds upon large sections of the, popu- 
lation. 

A sixth obstacle is cultural dif- 
ferences, which oftentimes are much 
stronger than blood differences. 

A seventh obstacle is religious dif- 
ferences, which are especially pro- 
nounced in eastern Europe. 

But overshadowing all other obstacles 
in European history, from the national- 
istic standpoint, is a ledger of un- 
requited injuries from the past, which 


each state keeps to be settled at some > 


future date. 

I firmly believe it can be argued, in 
the light of history and also of current 
events, that, formidable though they 
may be, these obstacles are not insur- 
mountable. 


EUROPE AND U. S. COMPARED 


In light of the many differences which 
separate European peoples, it is not 
surprising that the idea of a federated 
Europe should be slow in developing. 
We may recall the many efforts at 
union which characterized the relation- 
ships of the thirteen American colonies 
prior to their independence. Today the 
achievement of a Constitution and a 
Federal Government in 1787 appears to 
have been an easier task than the pres- 
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ent one of attaining federation in Eu- 
rope. But the record will show that not 
only was the process of ratification of 
the American Constitution a conten- 
tious one, but the Federal Government 
of 1787 was preceded by a loose con- 
federation, which in its turn was pre- 
ceded by the tenuous congresses and 
unions of an earlier date. The im- 
pelling threat from the Indians and 
then the dangers from the great powers 
of France,, Spain, and England were as 
powerful factors in ‘the unification of 
the United States as were domestic eco- 
nomic needs and social impulses. 

We often hear it said that the prob- 
lems of European unification cannot be 
compared with the problems involved in ` 
the federation of this country; unques- 
tionably it was considerably easier for 
us to unite than it will ever be for Eu- 
rope to do so. But, in spite of this, it 
should not be overlooked that all the 
difficulties under which Europe now la- 
bors were in some measure to be found 
in the colonial states priot to federation. 
There were boundary problems, cur- 
rency difficulties, tariff squabbles, and 
a vast number of other issues which had 
to be adjusted before union could be 
achieved. ‘There were differences of 
language, religion, and social institu- 
tions. In the United States the issue 
of slavery could not be solved in the be- 
ginning and finally had to be purged by 
a bloody civil war. Slavery was no 
small obstacle to unity. 

Then, too, in the self-sufficient pro- 
vincial economy of 1776, with its slow 
means of communication and its limited 
power of mass destruction, I doubt that 
the compelling necessity for federation ` 
was anything like as obvious to the citi- 
zens of that time as it should be to any- 
one who knows that there are supersonic 
planes and atomic bombs in the arsenals 
of today. 

If the Dutchman of New York and 
the Englishman of Connecticut, if the 
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Frenchman of Louisiana and the Span- 
iard of California, if the Swede of Dela- 
ware and the German of Pennsylvania 
could be molded into a single body 
politic, living together amicably, striv- 
ing for common national purposes, then 
there is every reason to believe that the 
Frenchman of France and the English- 
man across the Channel, the Dutchman 
of the Netherlands and the German of 
Germany, and even the Spaniard: of 
Spain, with all their neighbors, if given 
the right conditions, can unite for a re- 
constructed and rebabilitated Europe. 


Tue CHOICE 


Europe has the manpower, the natu- 
ral resources, and a democratic tradition 
which can be welded into a tremendous 
force for peace with freedom. Without 
political unification, however, she is to- 
day and she will continue to be the 
same source of trouble for the world 
that she has been since 1914. Her 
chronic condition was accurately de- 
scribed in the statement issued in 1926, 
when, under the leadership of Briand, 
the first congress to consider unification 
was called in Vienna: 


Anarchy is indeed the only appropriate 
description for a society cf 34 states with- 
_ out law, without organization, without com- 
mon organs or authorities, without a court 
of justice, without a police force, and with- 
out a solidarity; a society the members of 
which are in perpetual strife with one an- 
other and pile up murderous weapons 
against one another; a society in which 
might takes precedence over right, and in 
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which the normal methods of negotiation 


are threats and blackmail; a society in . 


which the members are ruled by club law, 
as were states and castles in the darkest 
days of the Middle Ages. 


There is no easy, gradual, painless 
way out of this anarchic confusion. 
Certainly it will be painful for the Eu- 
ropean nations to give up their ancient 
and cherished prejudices. But the al- 
ternative, subjugation by the Commu- 
nist agents of Moscow, will be even 
more painful. It is difficult to see an 
escape from this dilemma. Europe must 
take one or the other of the horns, and 
it is inconceivable that she will not take 


- voluntary unification with its promise 


of security and freedom if we tactfully 
and wisely help her along that path. 

For America, the domination of all 
Eurcpe by the Communists would be a 
calamity of incalculable danger to our 
future. Our trade would languish, un- 
employment would plague us, and the 
cost of military preparedness would 
bankrupt us. It would be extremely 
unlikely that under such conditions, iso- 
ldted by the iron curtain from all of Eu- 
rope and the Middle East, we could 
preserve our free democratic way of life. 
The regimentation which we found so 
galling during the late war would, by 
comparison, seem to have been a con- 
dition of idyllic freedom. And above 
all else, there would appear to be no 
other prospect than an eventual con- 
flict with the Communists to settle the 
issue. 
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Toward a World Economy 


By THEopoRE J. Kreps * 


O BUILD an integrated and viable 

world economy out of the ashes and 
chaos ðf World War IT will be exceed- 
ingly difficult; for the present crisis is not 
basically economic, but political, moral, 
spiritual. The foundations of orderly 
living are crumbling. A world revolu- 
tion in spiritual values, the rivalry 
of economic ideologies, and new “isms” 


render inefficient, if not unworkable, or-’ 


gans of international economic co-opera- 
tion based on concepts of individual 
freedom, rule of law, and popular sover- 
eignty. The problem of world economic 
recovery in the face of this crisis in hu- 
man values is only secondarily that of 
the economist. First and foremost the 
world needs the guidance of the spir- 
itual leader, the sociologist, the political 
scientist, the expert in social and hu- 
man relations. Only on the foundation 
of mutual faith and respect can a world 
economy be built. 

In this fragmentary survey of some 
of the economic aspects of world re- 
covery, the more important answers to 
three questions will be catalogued. 
First, how big is the job? Second, what 
are the available tools: what interna- 
tional economic agencies are now at 
work or in prospect? Third, what are 
the primary difficulties? 


THE ENORMITY OF THE JOB 


The rest of the world has for the 
most part the same economic problems 
as the United States, only in enor- 
mously aggravated form. Inflation here 


1 With grateful acknowledgment of the able 
and generous assistance of Miss Maureen Mc- 
Breen, foreign affairs analyst in the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. 
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is moderate compared with inflation in 
most other areas of the world; so too 
the problems raised by wartime con- 
trols over prices, rationing, allocations, 
export and import controls, inilated 
governmental budgets, crushing debt, 
inadequate production, labor troubles, 
profiteering, mass suffering in low-in- 
come brackets, acute shortages of food 
and housing, need for capital expansion 
and trade, not to speak gf wer losses 
and reparations. 

Perhaps as faithful and certainly as 
available and comparable an index as 
exists of fiscal and monetary health 
throughout the world is that of whole- 
sale prices. With the exception of the 
British Empire and the Scandinavian 
countries, every other area in the world 
has suffered much more inflation than 
has the United States, as will be seen 
from Table 1. 

In the Near East and India, prices in 
1947 had risen to levels roughly three 
times as high as in 1937, ‘in Spain and 
Turkey four times, in eastern European 
areas from five to seven times, nearly 
tenfold in France, about fiftyfold in 
Italy, and some 21,000-fold ir China. 
There are no figures for Russia, but the 
Soviet Government recently compelled 
all bank deposits and currency to be 
converted on a ten-to-one basis. Even 
individual holdings of government sav- 
ings bonds in excess of 10,000 rubles 
were by edict cut in two. | 

Because of such acute inflation many 
areas of the world are hapless victims of 
black markets; depreciating currencies: 
unrealistic currency exchange rates; 
creeping productive paralysis brought 
on by human strain, war exhaustion, 
and inadequate maintenance and mod- 
ernization of industrial plant; agonizing 
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TABLE 1--WorLp WHOLESALE Prices—1939-47 





(1937 = 100) 
Country 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 1944 1945 1946 
The United States and the 
British Empire 

United States 89] 91| 101| 114 121 123 140 
Canada ‘ 89] 98| 106| 113 121 122 128 
United Kingdom 95|126| 140| 147 153} 156 161 
Egypt 100/124] 154| 206 303| < 323| 317 
Palestine 93/115] 158| , 231 298| 298|] 310 
India 95]113| 122| 149 227} 231 252 
Australia 100} 110} 117] 131 139| 140 140 
Latin America 

Argentina 96| 110| 129] 167 188} 193| 208 
Chile 93 | 102| 119| 162 184| 196| 227 
Mexico ° 107/108] 114} 127 195| 214} 250 
Peru 105/119] 140] 175 208| 218 234 
European neutrals : 

Sweden 1011128] 151| 166 170] 170 163 
Switzerland 100/129} 165| 188 200! 198 193 
Spain 128/153] 181| 199 239| 265 318 
Turkey 98 | 123| 170] 330 446| 431 415 


Nations contiguous to 
Soviet Russia in the 





west 
Finland 98/132; 161} 199 250 359 562 
Czechoslovakia 113 | 137 147] 150 153 170 297 
Hungary 100 116] 142) 173 317 —|.—_ 
Bulgaria 104 120; 154) 195 359 572 652 
Iran 116; 131} 166; 292 580 544 525 
Occupied areas : 

Norway 100 | 131| 160| 170 174 174 166 
Netherlands 97 | 120| 138| 145 151 167 232 
France 105 | 139 171| 201 265 375 648 
Italy ! — | — |] — — — 


China 214 | 498 | 1,258 | 3,786 |12,559 |41,939 158,4 408 367,5 „514 2,083, 888 


* ‘Ten-month average. 

+ Eleven-month average. 

¢ Four-month average. 

¢ Nine-month average. 

* Three-month average. 

Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of SHEH Vol. I, No. 12 (Lake Success, New 
York: Dec. 1947), pp. 154-60. 


t 


shortages of food, coal, consumer and attained totals elsewhere and rates of 

incentive goods, housing, and transport increase that vary from the frightening 

equipment. Measured in terms of na- to the catastrophic. 

tional income, all such items as govern- , The damage done by the war is not- 
mental debt, budget deficits, bank de- susceptible of reliable estimate. Every- 

posits, and currency in circulation have one is familiar with the staggering losses 


\ 
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TABLE 2—InpustRIAL PRODUCTION IN SELECTED COUNTRIZS-~-1939-47 
(1937 = 100) 





Country _ " 1939 
United States 96 
Canada 101 
Chile 103 
Mexico 97 
Sweden 103 
Finland oo 
Bulgaria 115 
Norway 106 
Netherlands 112 
Belgium 86 
France — 
Poland oe 
Germany — 
Japan 117 


¢ Nine-month average. 

è Eleven-month average. 
e Ten-month average. 

d Six-month average. 

¢ May—December. 





1945 1946 


151 
147 
149 
126 
107 


Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletan of Statistics, Vol. I, No. 12 (Dec. 1947), pp. 22-25. 


' \of life? and the physical devastation * 
that occurred in Europe, Russia, Japan, 


2See “Military Deaths in World War II,” 
Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, Vol. 27, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), 
p. 6. It estimates that about ten million men 
were killed in uniform, one-third German and 
one-third Russian. No authoritative figures 
are available for civilian losses though they 
have been estimated in a table entitled “Casu- 
alties of Other Nations in World War II,” 
The World Almanac (1948), p. 552, to have 
been about eight million, of which over two- 
thirds were Polish. : 

8 The physical destruction in Russia alone 
has been estimated by a highly competent 
American businessman and engineer “at 679 
billion rubles—the equivalent to us of per- 
haps 100 billion dollars... . It is as if the 
United States had lost all the industrial plants 
built in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
New Jersey since 1919 and in the region be- 
tween the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, most 
of the villages, their roads and machinery in- 
herited from the days of President McKinley ” 
Otto T. Mallery makes detailed estimates in 
his excellent chapter, “Sources of Russian 
Policy,” in More Than Conquerors, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. These ex- 
cerpts appear on p. 125, 


and China, involving almost complete 
annihilation of transportation and ship- 
ping and the destruction of more than 
half the livestock, urban areas, indus- 
trial plant and equipment in those 
lands. But we often misunderstand or 
underestimate the physical factors (in- 
adequate diet and housing, old age of 
workers) and the psychological handi- 
caps (lack of incentive goocs, high 
taxes, insecurity) which in those por- 
tions of the world keep per capita pro- 
ductivity low, costs high, budgets un- 
balanced, and debits on international 
account in excess of credits. 


Disruption of industrial output 


These staggering repercussions of war 
on the continent of Europe have made it 
difficult to recover even such modest 
levels of output as were enjoyed in 1937. 
Table 2 shows that whereas industrial 
output in the United States in 1947 
averaged 65 per cent above 1937 levels, 
that in western Europe varied from a 
high of 8 per cent above in Sweden to 


- 
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TABLE 3——Iuports AND Exports: Per CENT oF WORLD TRADE 


Country 


United States 
United Kingdom 
Germany 


Japan 


Canada 
Australia 
Argentina 
Brazil 
India 


Norway 
Sweden 
Netherlands 
Belgium 
France 


* Not available. 













Exports 
1937 1946 
13.2 29.5 
11.6 11.5 

9.2 0.9 
3.6 * 





a 4.0 6.7 
8 253 1.8 
8 3.0 3.6 
4 1.4 3.0 
-6 3.1 2.4 
0.6 0.8 0.7 
1.5 2.0 2.0 
2.4 2-5 0.9 
2.7 3.4 2.1 
6.0 3.8 2.6 





a Computed from figures for January—June 1947. 

Sources: Figures for 1929 and 1937 taken from U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Foreign Commerce Yearbook, Washington: 
Government Frinting Office, 1931 and 1939. Statistics for 1946 and 1947 were 
generously supplied by the U. S, Department of Commerce, Office of intense one 


Trade, Washington, D. C. 


16 per cent below in Belgium. The fig- 
ures for Bulgaria and Poland—44 and 
15 per cent above 1927 levels, respec- 
tively—if accurate, are interesting. 

Note that German production in the 
American and British zones, despite the 
hundreds of millions of dollars spent by 
occupying forces, reached 44 per cent 
of 1937 levels, and that Japanese in- 
dustrial output only came to 24 per 
cent of those levels. 
available for Russia, but the severity of 
war damage there may have left as big 
a hole in its industrial output as is evi- 
denced by the low level of German or 
Japanese production. 


Disrupiton of international trade 
Greater still has been the disruption 

of international trade. Table 3 indi- 

cates that two large trading nations, 


Germany and Japan, have been almost 
completely eliminated irom world mar- 


No figures are 


kets. Both supplied vital specialties 
and industrial artifacts necessary to the 
effective functioning of the plants and 
farms of their neighbors—industrial ma- 
chinery, electric motors, fertilizers, pre- 
cision instruments, technical chemicals, 
textiles, and so on. 

Germany was in fact the chief sup- 
plier for the sixteen countries of west- 
ern Europe which are now co-operating 
in the European Recovery Program. 
Germany sent 53 per cent of her ex- 
ports to them in 1929, and derived 
thence 35 per cent of her imports.* 
These sixteen nations now must try to 


4The European Recovery Program (Basic 
Documents and Background Infermation pre- 
pared by the Staffs of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and House Foreign Affairs 
Committee), Committee Print, 80th Cong, 
Ist sess. (Nov. 10, 1947), p. 14, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1947. This is 
the best single booklet available on the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 
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get their vital imports from dolar areas, 
though to date, because of uttar lack of 
surpluses, their exports to such areas 
have reached only 60 per cert of pre- 
war levels. 

Among the many other factors that 
might be mentioned in attempting to 
sketch the probable enormity of the job 
of building a world economy, there is 
one which deserves brief cCiscussion. 
That is the necessity of knitting to- 
gether again in a fabric of smooth, ha- 
bitual activity the myriads of commer- 
cial, financial, business, and governmen- 
tal interrelationships which sustained 
the functioning of the prewar world 
economy. 


The old cartel system 


The task here is partly one of re- 
storing or following old patterns, partly 
one of improvisation and substitution. 
The prewar economies of Evrope and 
Japan were dominated by the combines 
and cartels that regulated markets, 
stabilized prices, and channeled trade 
throughout the world. As pērt of the 
corporate “new order,” most of the com- 
merce of Europe and no small part of 
world trade was made “orderly” by the 
operation of powerful, essent:ally self- 
governing, business kartele (Ger- 
many), corporaztone (Italy), groupe- 
ments (France), syndicatos (Spain), 
gremios (Portugal), and zasbatsu (Ja- 
pan). Backed by totalitarian govern- 
ments, big business became the primary 
mechanism for carrying on economic 
warfare, for conquering new markets, 
for regulating export and import trade, 
and for engineering domestic programs 
of economic armament and attarky.® 

In many countries, the cartel col- 
laborators of Hitler are still under sus- 
picion. In one or two they have been 

5 For a description, country by country, of 
this uniform economic pattern see Fascism in 
Action, House Document No. 754 (Washing- 


ton: Government Printing Office, 1947), es- 
pecially Chapters VI and VIL 
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executed. In a few, some of the in- 
dustries formerly dominated by cartels 
have been nationalized, notably in east- 
ern European countries and to some 
extent in France and Great Britain.’ 
Even Sweden, shocked to find that 
American, British, and German oil com- 
panies had continued their collaboration 
in Swedish markets in the very midst, 
of World War II, has recently been 
thinking about nationalizing oil dis- 
tribution there.” In such areas cartels 
may, in some instances, be supplanted 
by state trading agencies, or may be 
compelled to work out means of col- 
laboration with them or (perish the 
thought!) to compete with them. 

Even where there has been un- 
abridged survival and indeed thriving 
prosperity for world cartels, such as for 
those fortunate enough to be domiciled 
in Great Britain, Switzerland, Latin 
America, or the United States (petro- 
leum, electrical supplies, international 
telephone and telegraph, tin, copper, 
and so on), obstacles still remain to 
immediate recovery by them of their 
prewar control of world trade. Be- 
cause of postwar difficulties in most of 
these areas, such wartime controls as 
allocations, rationing, licensing of trans- 
actions in foreign trade, exchange re- 
quirements, and price control are in 
operation. In some instances there are 
substantial segments of public opinion 
that want restoration of free, private, 
competitive enterprise, free movement 
of capital and trade, and vigorous en- 
forcement of antitrust legislation. Thus 
the type of business system to be used 
is highly uncertain. 

e For a highly competent survey see Ray- 
mond Vernon, “Post War Trends in Interna- 
tional Economic Organization,” American Eco- 
nomic Review, Supplement, March 1948. 

7 See the proceedings of its Oil Irvestigating 
Committee: Statens Offentliga Utredningar 
1947: 14, Folkhushdliningsdepartementet,, Ran- 
deln med Olja, Betankande med Forslag 


avgivet av Oljeutredringen 1945, Stockholm, 
1947, 
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Having seen, after a fashion, how 
large is the task of building a world 
economy, let us turn now to the second 
set of problems involved: What tools 
are there to work with? What agencies 
of international economic co-operation 
are available? 

Wishful thinkers long for a restora- 
tion of the pre-1914 world community 
of individual traders freely buying and 
selling, the free exchange and arbitrage 
of currencies, freely convertible into 
gold, the sensitive flow of international 
funds as interest rates vary in inter- 
national money markets, and the con- 
tinuing overflow from Europe and the 
United States of capital, technology, 
and “know-how” into every corner of 
the earth. But such a world commu- 
nity of competitive individual traders 
has been largely supplanted, perhaps 
permanently, by competing world 
economies, capitalistic, socialistic, com- 
munistic. 

An integrated international frame- 
work of administrative law and eco- 
nomic institutions sufficient to guide, 
contain, and harmonize these inter- 
economy and interbloc rivalries has not 
yet been brought into being. But some 
vital beginnings have been made by the 
„creation of such agencies as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the Economic Commission 
for Europe and various other commis- 
sions set up by the Economic and So- 
cial Council-of the United Nations, 
and the proposed International Trade 
Organization. In addition there are the 
ERP and the Molotov plan. 

None of these agencies need be dis- 
cussed in great detail. None has ade- 
quate advisory or compulsory powers to 
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make certain of international economic 
co-operation by those who, in the face 
of some unpalatable proposed course of 
action, choose to be recalcitrant. To 
none of them do all the nations of the 
world belong. In essence they repre- 
sent forums of international consulta- 
tion and rostrums for expression of 
divergent points of view. They rely on 
moral suasion and voluntary co-opera- 
tion. They are all so fragile that with- 
out the support of Great Britain and 
the United States they would collapse. 


The International Monetary Fund 


The International Monetary Fund, 
designed to promote the stability of in- . 
ternational currencies and to eliminate 
discriminatory currency arrangements, 
cannot prevent unilateral or exclusively 
national action. Naturally, nations that 
do not belong, notably certain east- 
ern European countries, together with 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Ireland, are not bound. But the 
status even of member nations has yet 
to be clarified. These presumably are 
under obligation, once the joreign ex- 
change values of their currencies have 
been made to agree with the fund 
(thirty-six par values have thus far 
been announced), to make no change 
without consultation with the fund, al- 
though no objection can be raised if 
the change is not in excess of 10 per 
cent of original par value. On at least 
four occasions, however, action has been 
taken apparently without consultation, 
the most recent being that of France in 
devaluing her franc from 119.1 to 214 
to the dollar. 

On August 31, 1947 the fund had re- 
sources in all currencies worth 7,920 
million dollars, of which 3,274 million 


~ was in gold or dollars. The largest sub- 


scribers were the United States and 
Great Britain. Since the vote of the 
thirteen executive directors is approxi- 
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mately proportional to the quotas of 
the members, the United States director 
is entitled to cast 31.68 per cent of 
the vote. The resources of the fund are 
not available for relief, reconstruction, 
industrialization, or capital and long- 
term operations. Its maximum con- 
tribution to building a world economy 
will consist, therefore, in helping to 
cushion inevitable postwar fluctuations 
in member currencies and in preventing 
utter demoralization of foreign exchange 
markets. 


The World Bank 


The agency designed eo nomine to 
finance the job of rebuilding is the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, often called the 
World Bank. It was established along 
with the International Monetary Fund 
in December 1945, with the same forty- 
five nations as members. Its charter re- 
quires that it assist the investment of 
capital for productive purposes, includ- 
ing restoration, reconversion, and in- 
dustrialization. While total capital sub- 
scriptions amount to $8,224,500,000, 
only the 20 per cent paid in is avail- 
able for loans, the remainder being in 
the form of a guaranty fund. The sub- 
. scription of the United States was fixed 
at 38.60 per cent of the total, or 

$3,175,000,000. 

' On May 9, 1947 the World Bank 
made a loan of $250 million, guaranteed 
by the French Government, to a large 
French bank, Credit National, with re- 
payment from 1952 to 1977. In ad- 
dition to interest of 314 per cent, the 
World Bank charged a commission of 1 
per cent per annum for its contingency 
reserve fund. On a similar basis three 
other loans were made in August 1947: 
$195 million to the Netherlands, $40 
million to Denmark, and $12 million to 
Luxembourg. 

On December 31, 1947 the Interna- 
tional Bank’s holdings of liquid dollar 
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assets were estimated at $687 million,® 
of which some $250 million had been 
obtained by selling its bonds in the 
New York capital market. These bonds 
are now under par. How much more 
could be raised if a higher interest rate 
were offered is hard to guess. The 
amount still available by guaranty of 
the United States is $2.3 billion. Since 
the reconstruction of Europe end indus- 
trialization elsewhere are likely to re- 
quire several billions annually, the task 
would seem far beyond the capacity of 


‘the World Bank. 


International Labor Organization 


The international organization with 
the longest period of service and the 
largest active membership (fifty-three 
nations including Finland, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria) is 
the International Labor Organization. 
Founded in 1919, it became the most 
successful agency of international eco- 
nomic co-operation in the interwar pe 
riod. At its annual conferences of 
delegates (each nation with tripartite 
representation: capital, labor, and gov- 
ernment) there were adopted a series 
of measures including uniform codes 
regulating hours, wages, and conditions 
of employment which after ratification 
by the member states improved labor 
standards throughout the world. It 
was the first specialized agency to be 
brought under the wing of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in the United 
Nations. Its staff of about 450 mem- 
bers constitutes the best single reposi- 
tory in the world of expert knowledge 
about international economic conditions. 

In addition to helping prevent inter- 
national competition from becoming a 
competitive degradation of living and 
labor standards, the ILO, through its 


8 See Inflation and Methods of Financing 
any Aid Program, Preliminary Report No. 15, 
House Select Committee on Foreign Aid, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 1948. 
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publication, the International Labor Re- 
view, its special studies, and the annual 
reports of its Director-General, has pro- 
vided not only the best information but 
the best programs showing how and 
where living standards could be raised 
by such means as industrialization, 
health, safety, vocational guidance, so- 
cial security measures, public works, 
and so on. However, for those coun- 
tries which, like the farmer, “don’t farm 
half as well as they know how to now,” 
additional information and counsel are 
of little use, if not acted upon. So far 
the ILO has had no operating functions. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


World recovery requires not only 
money and men but obviously also ma- 
terials, food, fuel, and capital goods. 
Among these, food has first priority. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization, 
another agency of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, 
has fifty-four nations as members, in- 
cluding Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Yugoslavia. Its func- 
tion is likewise largely statistical, in- 
formational, and advisory, providing 
technical assistance not only on food, 
horticulture, and agriculture, but also 
on fisheries and forestry and the like. 
In May 1946 it organized the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council to carry 
on the work of the wartime Combined 
Food Board and to make recommenda- 
tions concerning allocations and other 
aspects of foodstuffs in short supply. 
The IEFC was abolished on December 
31, 1947. 


International Trade Organization- 


Still in process of formation but ap- 
parently soon to be launched is another 
international economic organization to 
be housed under the wing of the United 
Nations, the much debated Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. In general, 
it was originally intended to pledge 
each member to 
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take action designed to achieve and main- 
tain full and productive employment... 
eliminate substandard conditions of labor 
in production for export and generally 
throughout its territory . . . reduce tariffs 
and other barriers to trade and eliminate 
discriminatory. treatment in international 
commerce ... prevent business practices 
affecting international trade (whether en- 
gaged in by private or public commercial 
enterprises) which restrain competition, 
limit access to markets, or foster monopo- 
listic control . . . and employ intergovern- 
mental commodity control agreements ... 
only when ... a burdensome surplus of a 
primary commodity has developed or is 
expected to develop. 


To carry out these laudable aims the 
ITO was to be set up with power to 
“collect, analyze and publish informa- 
tion . . . encourage and facilitate con- 
sultation ... make recommendations 
for just and equitable treatment of for- 
eign nationals and enterprises .. . and 
furnish advice and assistance.” At this 
writing (February 1948) the prepara- 
tory committee is still in session in 
Habana. More than six hundred 
amendments have been offered attenu- 
ating still further whatever effective 
forces for world recovery might have 
been unleashed had unanimity of in- 
ternational action been feasible. 


Temporary agencies 


In addition to these presumably 
permanent organizations in the eco- 
nomic field, the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations has set 
up some temporary agencies to meet 
present emergencies. Early in 1947 it 
organized the Economic Commission 
for Europe and the Economic Commis- , 
sion for Asia and the Far East. It in- 
structed the ECE to 


initiate and participate in measures for 
facilitating concerted action for the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Europe, for raising 
the level of European economic activity, 


. and for maintaining and strengthening the 


-~ 
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economic relations of the European coun- 
tries both among themselves and with 
other countries of the world. 


The ECE has taken over the work of 
three international organizations, hur- 
riedly improvised immediately follow- 
ing V-E Day: the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe, the European 
Coal Organization, and the European 
Central Inland Transport Organization. 

Despite political difficulties (Poland 
and other eastern European countries 
being members), the ECE is continuing 
the success of the ECO in securing adop- 
tion of its recommendations for distribu- 
tion of coal from the United States and 
the Ruhr and the Saar. It also assists 
in the procurement and distribution of 
mining supplies and equipment. As far 
as inland transport is concerned, the 
ECE has continued the working groups’ 
examining methods of identification and 
repatriation of rolling stock, standard- 
ization, repair, maintenance, and so on. 
Other items now under study are alkalis, 
- fertilizers, housing, timber, and electric 
power. 


EXTENT oF U. S. Amp 


Whatever the ultimate significance 
for world recovery of actions taken at 
the international level under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations (and ad- 
mittedly the potentialities are bound- 
less), thus far the most effective actions 
have been taken at the national level, 
especially by the United States. 

Perhaps the most important as far as 
long-run beneficial results are concerned 
is the Hull Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Program, culminating in the con- 
clusion on October 1947 at Geneva of 
a General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. This act was signed by twenty- 
three countries which in the prewar pe- 
riod transacted more than three-fourths 
of the world’s international trade. The 
schedules of tariff concessions list more 
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than 45,000 items. The products on 
which the United States cut its tariffs 
in half accounted in 1939 for 78 per 
cent of our total imports. 

The extent to which the United States 
has shored up the economies of the 
world since 1940 is often grossly under- 
estimated. The sum total of American 
assistance to foreign’ nations in the 
seven-year period from July 1, 1940 to 
June 30, 1947 is equivalent to more 
than $500 for every inhabitant of the 
United States and over $1,800 per 
family. The grand total is over $73 
billion. (See Table 4.) Note that 


TABLE 4—Totat U. S. COMMITMENTS 
JULY 1, 1940-Jung 30, 1947 


Lend Lease $49 392,697,106 
Loans 7,346,032,481 
Relief and Rehabilitation, 
including UNRRA 6,624,073,900 
International Bank and 
Monetary Fund 5,825,000,000 
Property Credits 2,795,792,404 
Advances 1,008,462,122 
Total $73,092,058,013 


Source: Legislative Reference Service, Li- 
brary of Congress. 


more than $16 billion was made avail- 
able in the two-year period from July 
1, 1945 to June 30, 1947. “(See Table 
5.) This represents financial aid at 
the rate of $8 billion a year. 


PLANS FOR EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


At present (February 1948). the con- 
tinuance of aid at a rate of from four 
to seven billions annually for a period 
of four to six years is being warmly de- 
bated. On June 5, 1947, Secretary of 
State Marshall reiterated the willing- 
ness of the United States to assist the 
return of normal economic health to the 
world, “a policy directed not against 
any country or doctrine but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation, chaos.” 
He suggested that European nations 
agree upon a program of requirements. 
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TABLE 5-——TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE oF U. S. GOVERNMENT LOANS, PROPERTY CREDITS 
AND GRANTS, JULY 1, 1945-Junz 30, 1947 




















(In millions of dollars) 
Laporte 
ort 
anal Credits. 
Others 
Total 6,426 | 2,705 
Europe 5,736 | 2,243 
Paris Conference Councries | 9,331 | 5,544 | 1,845 
Austria 195 1 10 
Belgium and Luxembourg] 210; ‘100 49 
Denmark 30 20 10 
France 1,928 | 1,200 707 
Greece 745 25 - 96 
Italy 926 130 202 
Netherlands 303 205 78 
Norway 81 50 30 
Sweden 1 — — 
Switzerland 2 — = 
Turkey 141 28 13 
United Kingdom 4,769 | 3,785 650 
° Countries not at Paris Con- 
ference 398 
Czechoslovakia 50 
Finland 26 
Germany mm 
Hungary 30 
Poland 50 
U.S.S.R. 242 
Yugoslavia — 
Europe Unallocable — 
Canada m ~~ — = == 
Latin American Countries 79 — — 5 17 
China 131 334 — 644 121 
Japan 15 eee 591 = ag 
Korea 25 ' 1 144 = == 
Philippines 6 10 28 — 655 
All other countries 206 1 31 2 — 
Unallocable a 324 — 79 2/ 





Source: European Recovery Program, pp. 30-32. Detail will not always add to totals because 
of rounding. Certain misprints in the origina government document have been cor- 


rected. 


A three-power conference called at 
the end of June ended in deadlock, Rus- 
sia insisting that 
any attempts . . . to engage in drawing up 
an all-embracing economic program for the 
European countries—which will inevitably 


entail intervention on the part of some 

states into the affairs of other states— 
cannot be accepted as a basis for co-opera- 
tion. .. . Account should be taken in the 
first place of the needs of those European 
countries which suffered German occupa- 
tion and rendered support to the common 
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cause of the Allies in defeating the enemy.® 


France and Great Britain then pro- 
ceeded without Russian support and 
called a conference on July 12 in Paris. 
Sixteen European nations accepted.*® 
They set up a Committee of European 
Economic Co-operation to prepare re- 
ports concerning their over-all net need 
for the period 1948-51. In September 
a report was adopted,at the final ses- 
sion of the conference estimating the 
dollar need in special credits and loans 
as shown in Table 6. 


TABLE 6—CEEC Report ESTIMATING 


LOAN NEEDS 
(in billions of dollars) 
1948 | 1949 | 1950 
U.S.A. 5.64 | 4.27 | 3.28 
Rest of Ameri- 


can Continent] 1.94 | 1 82 | 1.30 


uea | a o | eee | e 


Totals 7.58 | 6.09 | 4.58 


The CEEC outlined a- four-part 
course of action designed: , 


3? From the Moscow broadcast on the Mar- 
shall plan; Tass dispatch on June 29, recorded 
in London by the Soviet Monitor. 

10 The sixteen nations were: Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and 
the United Kingdom. Not represented were: 
Finland, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
. Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Russia. Con- 
cerning these nations Senator Vandenberg in 
his masterly presentation of the Economic 
Co-operation Act of 1948 before the United 
States Senate said: “Within the purview of 
this plan are 270,000,000 people of the stock 
which has largely made America. These are 
26 per cent of all the literates of the earth. 
Before the war they operated 68 per cent of 
all ships that sailed the sea. They grew 27 
per cent of all the world’s cereals. They pro- 
duced 37 per cent of the world’s steel. They 
sold 24 per cent of the world’s exports and 
bought 39 per cent of the world’s imports.” 
Congressional Record (March 1, 1948), p. 
1981. 
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1. to increase agricultural output of 
the sixteen participating nacions and 
western Germany by the end of 1951 to 
prewar levels; 

2. to take immediate steps toward 
control of inflation, establishment and 
maintenance of sound rates of exchange, 
achievement of stability in price and 
cost structures, and prevention of fur- 
ther fiscal, financial, and monetary in- 
stability ; 

3. to raise industrial output in gen- 


‘eral by 1951 somewhat above 1938 


levels. In individual industries the in- 
creases blueprinted were large: to in- 
crease electrical generating capacity to 
166% per cent of prewar levels; to de- 
velop oil refining capacity to. 250 per 
cent of prewar output; and to raise 
steel and inland transport to 120 to 
125 per cent of prewar figures; 

4. to co-operate freely and vigorously 
in establishing a continuing European | 
organization, in joint development of 
resources, in removing obstacles to 
movement of persons and transport, in 
reducing tariff barriers among them- 
selves (the Benelux customs union is 
an example) and in solving the “dollar 
deficit” problem by a steep increase in 
European exports 7+ 


American reports 


Parallel to the economic studies of 
the CEEC were those made by Ameri- 
can committees to determine how much 
aid to Europe the American economy 
could give without running grave dan- 
ger of uncontrolled inflation, excessive 
deficits or taxation, or inordinate short- 
ages of food, oil, and steel. In addi- 


11 For an excellent summary of the various 
documents submitted by the CEEC see Out- 
line of European Recovery Program, Draft 
Legislation and Background Information sub- 


mitted by the Department of State for the 


Use of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Committee Print, Dec. 19, 1947, Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1948. 
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tion to three reports 1? which the Presi- 
dent requested from executive agen- 
cies and outstanding private citizens, 
various congressional committees have 
sprung into action, not only the regu- 
Jar committees on foreign relations in 
each chamber but the House Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid, popularly 
known as the Herter Cormmittee. Each 
has produced an extensive number of 
reports. In general, despite debate con- 
cerning the advisability of aid, the 


amount, the administrative mechanism, ` 


the conditions and reservations, and so 
on, substantial agreement was reached 
on the fact that Europe needed assist- 
ance and that the United States could 
afford no other course but to render it, 
on a year-to-year basis, to be sure, and 
subject to the constant, vigilant review 
of Congress. 

Whether the European Recovery Pro- 
gram as adopted will prove adequate 
for the job is impossible to predict.™* 
Secretary Marshall has given due warn- 
ing of the withering effects of limited 
commitments as compared with the re- 
generative power of full action. The 
distance from food and fuel to either 
peace or anarchy is a short one. 


12 National Resources and Foreign Aid, Re- 
port of J. A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior 
(Oct. 9, 1947), pp. viii, 99, Washington. ` Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1947; European Re- 
covery and American Aid (Harriman Report), 
A Report of the President’s Committee on 
Foreign Aid, Washington, Nov. 1947; also 
The Impact of Foreign Aid Upon the Do- 
mestic Economy by the Council of Economic 
Advisers (Nourse Report), Nov. 1, 1947. 

18 By far the most intelligent and construc- 
tive analysis of the adequacy of ERP is given 
in America’s Great Hope: Recovery in Enu- 
rope, Report No 1 (Feb. 1948) published by 
the Public Affairs Institute, Washington, D. C. 
This study maintains that the administration’s 
original ERP was too small rather than too 
big. It presents convincing evidence that there 
should have been added 585 million tons of 
coal, 110,000 tons of nitrate fertilizer, 720,000 
tons of potash, 2,000,000 tons of sugar, and 
in 1952 an extra $3 billion in capital equip- 
ment. 
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The Molotov plan 


In conclusion, mention should be 
made of the Molotov plan. It involves 
agreements of three kinds: military, 
cultural, and economic. Some eighteen 
“treaties of friendship and mutual as- 
sistance” have been consummated be- 
tween Russia and each of the eastern 
European nations not participating in 
the European Recovery Program, and 
among those nations themselves. Arms 
are standardized and armed forces or- 
ganized on the Russian model. Cul- 
turally, the mutual exchange of pro- 
fessors and students has been arranged. 
Economic treaties cleverly use the capi- 
talistic holding-company device with 
stock and profits divided equally be- 
tween Russia and the government of 
the nation involved.** Of this nature 
are monopolies in shipping, banking, 
and lumber in Rumania; and aviation, 
Danubian shipping, and bauxite in 
Hungary. 

In addition, Russia has signed a five- 
year trade pact with Czechoslovakia 
and an $87 million trade agreement for 
1947-48 with Bulgaria.- It has „also 
granted Albania a small credit for ma- 
chinery and Yugoslavia a barter and 
credit agreement. As possible prelimi- 
naries to an ultimate “Danubian Fed- 
eration,” Bulgaria and Rumania have 
entered into a power and transport and 
territorial adjustment pact; and Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia have formed a. 


14 Senator Homer E. Capehart has proposed 
a similar technique for ERP. “We should 
create an international division in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. ... Each par- 
ticilpating country would form a corporation 
in an amount of capital to be approved by 
the American RFC. ... The American Con- 
gress should authorize the new RFC division 
to purchase not less than 50 per cent of the 
stock in the RFC of any of the 16 countries 
which meets the participating requirements. 
... This plan is the answer of the free enter- 
prise system to the ideology of government by 
dictators.” See Congressional! Record (Feb. 
17, 1948), Appendix, p. A920. 
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customs union and have planned joint 
hydroelectric projects. 


OBSTACLES TO WorLD RECOVERY 


Thus far two sets of questions have 
been raised: What is the magnitude of 
the world recovery job? What are the 
permanent and emergency mechanisms 
available to attempt achieving it? 
There remains the third: What are the 
major obstacles? 

Probably the most important seg- 
ment of world public opinion obstruct- 
ing the building of a world economy is 
comprised of those who condition co- 
operation upon imposition of their par- 
ticular economic institutions and who 
insist on reforms in accordance with 
their peculiar brand of doctrinaire eco- 
nomics. In a pamphlet giving neat ex- 
pression to this point ot view, Henry 
Hazlitt has posed the central dilemma 
in the following terms: “If our loans 
are made without economic reforms in 
the borrowing countries, the funds will 
be dissipated without bringing any re- 
vival; but if we insist on reforms as a 
condition for our loans, the Communists 
will exploit the powerful issue of ‘dol- 
lar imperialism’ and ‘economic subjuga- 
tion.’ ”” 35 

According to Hazlitt the recovery of 
Europe is being prevented 


by Russian looting, by the policies of the 
Allied occupation authorities in Germany 
(not rebuilding it in status quo ante 
bellum), by socialism and communism, by 
“agrarian reforms” which seize land, break 
up farms and displace populations, by ex- 
port and import barriers, by exchange con- 
trols, and by price-fixing which makes it 
unprofitable or impossible to grow, trans- 
port, and. sell food. .. . Intergovernmen- 
tal loans increase and prolong governmen- 


15 Henry Hazlitt, Wl DoHars Save the 
World? (Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.: The 
Foundation for Economic Education, Inc, 
1947), p. 69. See also the devastating review 
of it in the New York Times, Dec. 21, 1947, 
by Dr. J. K. Galbraith, assoclate editor of 
Fortune. 
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tal restrictions on the economy both in the 
borrowing and in the lending country. It 
is like a huge WPA project, with the added 
disadvantage that whatever is produced 
goes to foreign countries instead of re- 
maining home. 


The solution of Europe’s ills, accord- 
ing to Hazlitt, is simple: “. . . aban- 
doning the major policies which have 
brought them to their present crisis 
... price control and exchange con- 
trol, food subsidies, cheap money, 
ambitious capital-investment programs, 
government-dictated production, nation- 
alization and socialism.” 2" 

Many oppose granting aid to Europe 
in any form other than charitable re- 
lief.18 Not only is money loaned abroad 
“a gift none of which will ever be re- 
turned, certain to continue to increase 
the cost of living and keep inflation 
running rampant,” but “our Govern- 
ment is not in a position financially 
with a debt of $256,000,000,000 to 
carry this load.” 1° 
Others are not’ impressed by the 
argument that world recovery will in- 
hibit Communism. While they feel that 
“Communism is a much greater menace 
to the peace and happiness of the world 
than Nazism was even at its height,” *° 
they regard the anti-Communist angle 
of ERP as for the most part invalid. 
(Italy is the outstanding exception.) 
Most of the $17 billion is going to coun- 
tries like Great Britain, which will re- 
ceive $5,348 billion (the first loan of 
$3,750 billion “only served to perpetu- 
ate the socialist government in power”); 
the Netherlands, $2,436 billion (for 
fewer people than live in New York 

18 Ibid , pp. 25, 39, 45. Italics in original. 

17 Ibid., p. 75, 

18 In fhis vein, one opponent of ERP after 
considerable computation finds that “less than 
30 per cent of the $20,000,000,000 asked for in 
the Marshall Plan will be spent for food.” 
Congressional Record (Feb. 9, 1948), p. 1292. 

19 Ibid., p. 1292. 


20 Congressional Record (Jan. 12, 1948), p. 
120. 
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City); Denmark, $582 billion; Portugal 
(under a fascist dictator); and the like 
—all of which are no more “on the 
verge of voting Communist than the 
State of Indiana.” In fact, the reverse 
is true. Under present plans, the Eu- 
ropean recipients will set up and per- 
petuate state trading in order to ma- 
neuver exports, to get “hard currencies,” 
and ‘to direct imports into stipulated 
channels. State trading is precisely the 
key practice of Communism. 

Many prefer heavy military expendi- 
tures to fight Communism. “We had 
better spend a few biliions building the 
strongest air force in the world,” is 
illustrative of their argument.2- - 


The NAM: competitive enterprise 


Representative of influential groups 
insisting on a’prescribed pattern of eco- 
nomic behavior, but willing on those 
terms to support limited measures of 
international economic co-operation, is 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. In commenting on the proposed 
European Economic Co-operation Act 
of 1948 the National Association: of 
Manufacturers lists more than a dozen 
performance conditions, among them 
that the recipient country balance ‘its 
governmental budget; adopt and en- 
force fiscal, monetary, and currency re- 
forms; abandon attempts to control in- 
terest rates; “make reasonable use of 
their realizable assets beyond those 
needed for effective currency reserves; 
permit representatives of the press and 
business of the United States to visit 
freely; provide adequate assurance of 
fair treatment for foreign investments 
of United States private enterprise”; 
avoid levies which “in the judgment of 
the [American] directors of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Board’ are confiscatory 


21 See Congressional Record (Zeb. 9, 1948), 
p. 1292. Also see the five articles on the Mar- 
shall plan by E. F. Tomkins in the New York 
Journal American, Jan. 1948. 
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upon exports from the United States or 
upon the assets of United States na- 
tionals; “not undertake further nation- 
alization programs or initiate projects 
which nave the effect of destroying or 
impairing private competitive [of the 
prominent NAM variety?] enterprise.” 

The NAM further suggests that “aid 
extended by the United States Govern- 
ment should be to private competitive 
enterprises in foreign trade instead of 
to governments and their agencies.” 
This in effect means end-use limitation 
or consignee designation, a device made 
to order for officeholders sympatico 
with NAM to favor businesses abroad 
regarded as sound, that is subsidiary, 
combine, or cartel partners. The NAM 
demands that aid be rationed to per- 
formance, especially in the elimination 
of 


price control and other controls over the 
internal production and. distribution of 
commodities, with such modification and 
elimination to take place in the degree and 
at times considered by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the United States Corporation 
to facilitate increased production, trade, 
and consumption.?* 


Fears of the liberals ` 


Because conditions of this sort are 
sought to be imposed, liberal groups at . 
the opposite end of the economic spec- 


22 All quotations are taken directly from the 
“Stacement Before Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee by Curtis E. Calder, Chairman, 
International Relations Committee Presenting 
National Association of Manufacturers’ Views 
on the Proposed European Economic Coop- 
eration Act of 1948,” Mimeographed, 22 pp. 
Italics are mine. The verbiage here is in re- 
markable measure identical with that used by 
I, G. Farben and Hitler in prescribing the 
“New Order’ for France, Belgium, etc. See 
Fascism in Action, op cit., note 7 supra, pp 
103, 104. For translations of the original 
documents Neuordnung fir Frankreich, etc., 
see Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
79th Cong., 1945, Kilgore Subcommittee hear- 
ings on Himination of German Resources for 
War, Pt. 10, pp. 1422-45, 
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trum are likewise obstructing interna- 
tional co-operation. Les extrêmes se 
touchent. 

These liberal groups regard as rigid 
and unenforceable most of the controls 
that an ERP as envisioned by the NAM 
is likely to exact over recipients’ fiscal, 
monetary, price, wage, agricultural, la- 
bor, currency, and nationalization poli- 
cies. They suspect the device in each 
bilateral agreement whereby the Ameri- 
can administrator approves each export, 
country by country and project by 
project, as a technique for exercising 
American control over a large part of 
Europe’s trade. They cite the study 
by the United Nations indicating that 
western Europe could save $70 million 
a year in lumber imports from North 
America, if the United States only sup- 
plied $5 million worth of specialized 
types of lumbering equipment mainly 
to eastern European countries. An- 
other United Nations study concludes 
that $90 million of American mining 
and transport equipment for Poland 
would permit western European coun- 
tries to eliminate a current annual ex- 
penditure of $500 million for American 
coal. 


Corruption of U. S. foreign policy 


Singularly fervent among those in op- 
position to current unilateral and bi- 
lateral attempts to shore up the world 
economy are the idealistic and uncom- 
promising internationalists such as those 
for whom Henry Wallace is spokesman. 
They feel indignant that American for- 
eign policy should become allied with 
corrupt and antidemocratic regimes in 
Greece and China, should strengthen 
international cartels now rebuilding a 
strong Germany, and should derive its 
most vociferous support everywhere from 
impertalist red-baiters intolerant of eco- 
nomic systems competitive with the mix- 
ture of monopoly and competition la- 
beled American free enterprise. 
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They insist that “a practical policy 
must begin by genuine support for the 
United Nations.” Instead of circum- 
venting it in the name of “emergency” 
in Greece and ignoring it in the ERP, 
Wallace would establish a United Na- 
tions Reconstruction Fund administered 
by the United Nations which would 
give priority in allocation to those na- 
tions that suffered most severely from 
Axis aggression. No political or eco- 
nomic conditions should be attached to 
the loans or grants, except that none of 
the moneys should be spent on military 
establishments, supplies, or armaments. 


Revival of Germany 


Another group hesitant about the for- 
mation of a world economy are those 
here and abroad who greatly fear the 
revival of Germany and its cartels. 
They are alarmed that military sup- 
porters of ERP should say that “we are 
not trying merely to make western Ger- 
many self-supporting; we are called 
upon to make its potential industrial 
productivity the cornerstone of the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program.” They 
are disturbed that the production of 
metals, machinery, and chemicals is 
scheduled to be raised to 90 per cent 
of 1936 levels, which will not only re- 
establish Germany’s economic mastery 
over Europe but preserve most of Ger- 
many’s frightful warmaking potertial 
in industry and agriculture.* They are 
puzzled by recent recommendations that 
“dismantling of plants in the western 
zones be temporarily suspended,” de- 
spite findings by both the Departments 
of State and of Defense that such plants 
are surplus to future: German needs. 
When it is likewise recommended “that 

23 Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall 
in testimony on December 9, 1947 before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

24 See passim various issues (there are over 
25) of Prevent World War III, published by 


the Society for the Prevention of World War 
HI, Inc., 515 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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the management of German industry be ` 
turned over to its owners,” *° there are 
many who wonder whether, despite the 
just claims of persons deprived of their 
property and of nations devastated, by 
“owners” is meant the aggressive Nazi 
monopolists who plotted and almost 
achieved the spoil of Europe.”® 


Menace of the cariel 


Others are incensed thet sincere. ef- 
forts to break up German combines and 
cartels have been sabotaged.” They 
remember that less than ninety days 
after V-E Day Congressman Jerry 
Voorhis openly identified as members of 
the Allied Control Council and generals 
. in the American Army certain cartel 
collaborators of the rotorious S.S.-Lt. 
General Kurt von Schroeder, head of the 
banking house that financed Hitler.” 
They cannot understand why industrial- 
ist Nazis, decorated with highest hon- 
ors by Hitler, should remain in key po- 
sitions in German industry where they 
have effectively sabotaged German coal 
production **—-men like Alfred Hugen- 
berg (member of the first Hitler Cabi- 
net), Ernst Poensgen, and Heinrich 
Dinkelbach *°—unless it be that these 
men, linked up for years with British 
and American steel interests and bank- 


25 These are two of twenty recommenda- 
tions made in Report on Germany by Sub- 
committee on Germany, House Select Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid, Feb. 6, 1948, Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1948. 

28 See Thomas Reveille, The Spotl of Eu- 
rope, New York: W. W. Norton Co., 1941. 

2t For a firsthand account, see Richard 
Sasuly, J. G. Farben (New York: Boni and 
Gaer, 1947), especially Chap. 12. 

28 See Jerry Voorhis, “Cartels and the Al- 
lied Control Council,” spzech in the House of 
Representatives, July 20, 1945. 

239 See speech by Congressman John A. 
Blatnik, “German Coal Sabotage and Euro- 
pean Recovery,” delivered in the House of 
Representatives on July 24, 1947. 

80 For a list of twenty-one such powerful 
Nazi party-leader industrialists, see Prevent 
World War HI (Oct-Nov. 1947), pp. 10-13 
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ers, are now useful in carpetbagging and 
salvaging operations." International in- 
dustrial empire building commands a 
loyalty and allegiance that far tran- 
scends national loyalties or political 
boundaries.** 


THE East-West CHASM 


Undoubtedly the most important of 
all obstacles hampering the building of 
a world economy is the growing chasm 
between East and West, and specifically, 
the increasing fear of Russia on the one 
hand and the United States on the 
other. Fear of the former has been so 
thoroughly ballooned as to make dis- 
cussion supererogatory. But that Eu- 
rope also fears the United States has 
been minimized here or ignored. Among 
the few who are too honest to blink the 
facts is the eminent New York banker, 
Mr. James P. Warburg, who has su- 
perbly explained the bases of European’ 
distrust thus: 


“First—due to the separation of powers 
between our Executive and Legislative 
branches, people abroad feel that they can- 
not count on assurances or declarations of 
policy by our President’ or Secretary of 
State. . . . This arouses both fear and re- 
sentment that so huge a power factor in 
the world should be almost completely un- 
predictable. 

Second—the belief is widely held that 


` we are becoming as doctrinaire and fanati- 


cal about free enterprise as the Russians 
are about totalitarian communism. We 
seem at times bent on attaching such po- 


81 As Congressman Sadowski recently re- 
marked, “It would be revealing to find out 
just what American firms have made Euro- 
pean business connections and have invested 
in European industry, banking and business ” 
Congressional Record (Jan. 26,'1948), pp. 
601-2, 

32 For complete documentation of this point 
see, among other notable books on cartels, 
Wendell Berge, Cartels—Challenge to a Free 
World, Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1944, or George W. Stocking and Myron W 
Watkins, Cartels in Action, New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1946. 
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litical strings to economic aid as would 
force other peoples to remodel themselves 
in the American image....It is even 
harder (for us) to understand that most 
Europeans and most Asiatics are less afraid 
of public control or ownership than they 
are of private monopoly. . . . We may not 
recognize the Socialist leaders- as our 
friends, but the totalitarians recognize 
them as their mosi dangerous enemies. 

The third recurring theme was .. . that 
an important part (of United States opin- 
ion) is actually contemplating a preventive 
attack on the Soviet Union with atomic 
weapons. 

The fourth reason .. for fear of our 
influence in the world was our inclination 
to take unilateral action, and thus to un- 
dermine the prestige and effectiveness of 
the United Nations ?3 


To these reasons should be added a 
fifth one: the fear that another 1929 de- 
pression will occur in the United States 
and drag the rest of the world down 
into misery if it bind itself too closely 
to the United States with economic ties. 


PREREQUISITES TO PEACE 


Having outlined the size of the task, 
the governmental machinery available, 
and the difficulties of building a world 
economy, let us in conclusion mention 
certain proximate points dapput and 
ultimate goals. 

In the immediate future, the area in 
which a helping hand will have maxi- 
mum leverage in getting world recovery 
off dead center is obviously Great Brit- 
ain. It is still by and large the great 
heart and trading center of the world 
economy. Next—however unpalatable 
to our sense of justice—comes German 
coal, the sine qua non for thriving 
continental steel, equipment, machinery, 
transport, and manufacturing industries. 
Other areas yielding highest results per 
dollar of aid are the Low Countries, 

83 Excerpts taken from an address entitled 
“The United States and the World Crisis” be- 


fore the Foreign Policy Association, Balti- 
more, Maryland, October 20, 1947, 
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Scandinavia, Czechoslovakia, and Po- 
land. In Asia the first requirement is 
restoration of surplus food production 
in Burma, Siam, Indo-China, Man- 
churia, and Korea, which in turn may 
require increased production of incen- 

tive goods in Japan. l 

Note that the principle of maximum 
productivity of aid conflicts in the short 
run, unfortunately, with the humani- 
tarian impulse to base aid on need or 
amount of war damage inflicted by the 
enemy. A compromise will have to be 
made between economic efficiency and 
social justice. 

In the long run, however, the full 
restoration of east-west trade in Europe 
and of reciprocally advantageous com- 
merce between industrialized and non- 
industrialized areas, and between raw- 
material and food-producing areas, is 
bound to have a maximum of beneficial 
results all around. 

The’ indispensable prerequisite to a 
vigorous expanding international trade 
is the re-establishment of an effective 
multilateral trading system. It is basic 
both to prosperity (to preserve an 
economy vitalized by initiative and free- 
dom) and to peace. It transfers “the 
conduct of most commercial bargains 
from official negotiations to the market 

. and will thus reduce international 
friction over trade, and minimize op- 
portunities for discrimination among- 
nations and for the exercise of economic 
coercion.” 34 

This means that the United States 
must not only push its nondiscrimina- 
tory reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram more vigorously and insist that 
pledges ** received in the negotiation of 

84 Norman S. Buchanan and Friedrich A 
Lutz, Rebuilding the World Economy (New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1947), p. 295. 

85 The verbiage here is worth recalling. 
Article VII of the master agreements with 
Britain, France, Russia, et al. provided that 
in the final determination of the benefits to 
be provided to the United States the terms 
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Lend-lease or Mutual Aid agreements 
be carried out, but also that it must 
work indefatigably for an International 
Trade Charter without crippling amend- 
ments and an International Trade Or- 
ganization with effective power. 

More than that, however, is neces- 
sary. In the words of the Report of 
the Committee on Foreign Economic 
Relations of the Twentieth Century 
Fund: ` 


Our present program remains inadequate 
and incomplete so long as it restricts its 
main emphasis to (a) rehabilitation, (b) 
the elimination of state trading and bi- 
lateral controls, and (c) commitments to 
abjure measures of internal expansion that 
exaggerate unemployment abroad. These 
are all vital parts of a workable economic 
program. But they are not enough. An 
adequate program must provide for a sub- 
stantial increase in our imports. It must 
also provide agreed, workable techniques 
that will cushion the shock of another do- 
mestic depression and minimize its foreign 
repercussions.%¢ 


The former can be achieved .by an 
immediate and drastic further lowering 


—indeed removal—of American tariff 


and trade barriers. If we do not allow 
goods to cross frontiers, including the 
iron curtain, soldiers will. The latter 
requires continuous and adequate im- 


and conditions “shall include provision for 
agreed action, open to participation by all 
other countries of like mind, directed to the 
expansion, by appropriate international and 
domestic measures, of production, employment 
and the exchange and consumption of goods 
which are the material foundations of the 
liberty and welfare of all peoples; and the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce, and the 
reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers.” 

86 Buchanan and Lutz, op. cit note 34 supra, 
p. 302. 
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plementation of the Full Employment 
Act of 1946. “The road to full em- 
ployment at home is the road to order 
and peace abroad.” 87 


European economic union 


Finally, beyond the temporary aid 
provided for by ERP and other meas- 
ures, looms the necessity of some kind 
of economic union. Otto T. Mallery in 
two notable books ** has emphasized 
that “a prosperous, peaceful Europe 
cannot be built upon states politically 
independent and economically discon- 
nected, but only on some form of eco- 
nomic union.” ° As minimum require- 
ments of such a union he suggests a 
customs union, a common tariff against 
outsiders, a court of international jus- 
tice like that of the United Nations, a 
unified European transport and com- 
munications system free of barriers or 
preferences, free movement and ex- 
change of capital and currencies via the 
International Monetary Fund, and a 
United Nations Bank to serve as a 
world clearinghouse. 

Presumably, if the policy of uniform 
nondiscriminatory multilateral trading 
were modified, there might be several 
such economic unions, including one on 
the Danube. But they in turn might 
become warring blocs unless some day 
soon there be inaugurated, as the United 
World Federalists so clearly perceive, 
“a parliament of man and federation of 
the world.” 


87 Otto Mallery, op. at. note 3 supra, title 
of Chap. IV. 

38 Economic Union and Durable Peace, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1943; and More 
Than Conquerors, op. cit. note 3 supra. 

39 More Than Conquerors, p. 176. Italics in 


original 
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The United Nations and the Peace Treaties 


By Francis O. Wrrcox 


INCE V-J DAY the foreign policy 
of the United States has been con- 


ditioned by two major objectives—to ° 


strengthen the United Nations system 
and to bring World War TI to a close 
by the conclusion of an effective peace 
settlement. This paper deals with the 
impact of the treaties with Bulgaria, 


Finland, Hungary, Rumania, and Italy 


upon the United Nations, and the role 
of the United Nations in the enforce- 
ment and possible revision of those 
treaties. 


Bastc RELATIONS 


Last September, in discussing some 
of the. difficulties besetting the United 
Nations, Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
remarked that “you cannot maintain a 
peace until you have established a 
peace.” What Mr. Lie said represents, 
in fact, only one of the horns of the 
dilemma on which the United Nations 
has found itself since the San Francisco 
Conference. For, on the one hand, 
those who launched the new organiza- 
tion decided that the United Nations 
Charter should not be made an integral 
part of the peace treaties that were to 
end the war, nor would the United Na- 
tions have any responsibility for draft- 
ing the terms of the peace settlement. 
That was to be done by the victorious 
powers. On the other hand, the United 
Nations was charged by the provisions 
of the Charter with the difficult task of 
keeping the peace in a world whose po- 
litical and economic contours cannot be 
clearly discernible until the peace is 
finally agreed upon. 

No one can doubt, however, that the 
ultimate success or failure of the United 
Nations will depend in large measure 
upon the nature of the peace that 
emerges. Given the circumstances sur- 


rounding its birth, the United Nations 
can never be the captain of its own fate. 

There were several reasons for this 
decision to keep separate the new or- 
ganization and the peace treaties. In 
the first place, the promise to create at 
an early date an international organi- 
zation strong enough to keep the peace 
constituted a war aim of the first magni- 
tude. It tended to buoy up Allied 
morale by reassuring the people of the 
world that their sacrifices would not be 
made in vain. In the second place, it 
enabled the framers of the Charter to 
capitalize on the spirit of unity and 
harmony which bound the Allies to- 
gether in their common cause against 
the Axis. It was assumed that this 
spirit of wartime teamwork would not 
only permit the United Nations to build 
a more effective international organiza- 
tion but would also form the basis for 
continued peacetime collaboration. 

Finally, the experience of the inter- 
war years had convinced many people 
that President Wilson’s procedure of 
linking the League of Nations to the 
peace treaties was grievously in error; 
for whatever its advantages, the fact re- 
mains that the League of Nations un- 
fortunately became identified with many 
of the worst provisions of the peace. It 
was never able to live down the taint of 
Versailles. 

From this decision to agree upon the 
framework of the United Nations while 
the war was still in progress, certain im- 
portant consequences might normally be 


‘ expected to flow. At Paris in 1919 the 
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League Covenant became involved in 
the general horse trading over colonies, 
boundary lines, and reparations which 
usually takes place at peace conferences, 
and the League suffered as a conse- 
quence. It was correctly assumed that 
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if the United Nations Charter could be 
spared this interbargaining between the 
organization and the peace settlement, 
it would emerge in much less distorted 
form. 

Moreover, the prior existence of the 
United Nations would normally tend to 
give an assurance of over-all security in 
the world, so as to free the peace settle- 
ment of the rival contentions of indi- 
vidual states for power. Similarly, it 
was only natural to suppose that if the 
co-operation of the major powers pro- 
ceeded according to schedule within the 
framework of the United Nations, the 
divisive issues of the peace settlement 
might be avoided or at least amelio- 
rated. 

We know that these theories have not 
all worked out in practice. World se- 
curity has not been guaranteed. The 
peace settlement is still a long way off. 
Wartime unity has vanished and the 
zulf between East and West grows 
wider with each passing month. 

Yet in retrospect the basic decision 
to create the United Nations at a time 
when agreement on fundamentals was 
still possible seems sound, and our war- 
time leaders deserve our everlasting 
zratitude. Without that decision there 
might be no United Nations today. 
Given the atmosphere of suspicion, fear, 
and distrust which currently dominates 
the world community, it would obvi- 
ously be impossible for the great pow- 
ers to agree in 1948 upon many of the 
basic compromises arrived at in San 
Francisco. 


< 


THE FREE TERRITORY OF TRIESTE 


The most important specific responsi- 
bility bestowed on the United Nations 
by the peace treaties relates to the ad- 
ministration and protection of Trieste.* 


1 This article was in galley proof when, on 
March 20, it was announced that the United 
States, Great Britain, and France had pro- 
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The final disposition of Trieste was at 
once the most perplexing and the most 
controversial problem confronting the 
peace conference. For that reason it 
represents a particular challenge to the ` 


United Nations. ; 


It should be emphasized at the outset 
that none of the governments involved 
basically approved the internationaliza- 
tion of Trieste. Yet it became apparent 
that some, means had to be devised to 
separate Trieste and its adjacent terri- 
tory from Italy without ceding it to 
Yugoslavia. Under existing circum- 
stances it would clearly not be satis- 
factory to provide for the protection of 
the area by joint agreement between 
Italy and Yugoslavia as proposed by 
the Soviet Union, or even by the prin- 
cipal Allied powers as suggested by 
France. The only answer seemed to be 
the creation of a genuinely autonomous 
free territory whose security and in- 
tegrity would be guaranteed by the Se- 
curity Council and whose government 
would be under the general supervision 
and control of a strong, impartial 
United Nations governor. 


The role of the governor 


As the statute of the Free Terri- 
tory was finally drafted, the governor 
emerged as the key figure in the gov- 
ernment of Trieste. He is to be ap- 
pointed by the Security Council for a 
period of five years, after consultation 
with the Italian and Yugoslav Govern- 
ments. He is to be directly and solely 
responsible to the Security Council. 
Among the many broad powers be- 
stowed upon him is the right to call on 
the security forces of the United Na- 
tions for assistance whenever any emer- 
gency arises which he believes threatens 


posed to Soviet Russia that Trieste be re- 
turned to Italy. Although the proposal had 
great political significance, it did not alter the 
facts or the thesis of this article-—Eprror’s 
Nore. 
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the independence or integrity of the 
Free Territory, public order, or respect 
for human rights. This is an excep- 
tional grant of authority which is sub- 
- ject only to the limitation that he must 
report immediately to the Security 
Council on any action taken. 

Some friends of democracy may criti- 
cize this centralization of power. 
often in the past, however, the tools of 
democracy have been misused to build 
totalitarian regimes. ‘The Western de- 
mocracies no doubt had this point in 
mind when the Soviet Union vigorously 
sponsored the cause of “democracy” for 
Trieste and argued that the local as- 
sembly should constitute the main or- 
gan of government. Such an arrange- 
ment might well have quickly put the 
Communists in control of Trieste. Un- 
der the circumstances it seemed more 
logical to provide for the creation of 
such local instrumentalities as a coun- 
cil of government, an elected assembly, 
and a judiciary, placing the main re- 
sponsibility for the security of the area, 
however, in the hands of the governor. 


UN. jurisdiction 


It has been argued in some quarters 
that it was a legal and political error of 
the first magnitude to dump the diff- 
cult Trieste problem into the lap of the 
United Nations. It was a legal mistake, 
the argument runs, because nowhere in 
the Charter is there language which 
would bestow upon the Security Council 
the operating authority to govern and 
administer an area like Trieste. It was 
a political mistake because it resulted in 
saddling the Security Council with what 
is, in effect, an inherently unworkable 
settlement. 

The first argument is not too convinc- 
ing. The overriding purpose of the 
United Nations is to keep the peace. 
The primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, according to the clear lan- 
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guage of Article 24 of the Charter, rests 
with the Security Council. In dis- 
charging this responsibility the Security 
Council may take any necessary action, 
including the establishment of sub- 
sidiary organs and agencies, which is 
implied in its broad grant of authority, 
so long as such action is in accord with 
the purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter. Whether the Security Council may 
be embarrassed by the Trieste precedent 
later on and be compelled to take over 
and govern other trouble spots in the 
world is beside the point. The Charter 
provides ample authority, and the Se- 
curity Council should not shy away 
from far-reaching commitments if they 
seem to be necessary for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

The second argument is just as fal- 
lacious as the first. The bald fact is 
that the alternative which confronted 
the peacemakers in Paris was a clear 
choice between the internationalization 
or Trieste and no agreement at all. If 
the Security Council, because of politi- 
cal differences between. the East and 
the West, proves itself unable to dis- 
charge its role under the Charter, the 
sooner we become aware of that in- 
ability, the better. 


Stalemate 


Just when the United Nations will 
take over Trieste is anybody’s guess. 
While the Security Council has ap- 
proved the statute, it has been lost for 
some time in a fruitless search for a 
governor acceptable to all interested 
parties. Roughly a dozen.names have 
been advanced and rejected. At one 
stage of the proceedings the Security 
Council adopted a United States sug- 
gestion that Italy and Yugoslavia be in- 
vited to name a candidate by January 
5. That suggestion, like all the others 
before it, came to nought. The quest 
for a governor seems to have reached a 
stalemate which may not end until 
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there is a general easing of Russo- 
American tension. 

Soviet sources charge that this in- 
ability to agree is deliberate, that the 
United States and Great Britain are 
stalling in order to keep their troops in 
Trieste. It is, of course, possible that 
. the governor would permit the with- 

drawal of occupying troops, according 
to the terms of the treaty, once he has 
assumed authority. In that event, it is 
very probable that Yugoslav infiltration 
into the British-American zone would 
continue at an accelerated rate. There 
might be some logic, therefore, in main- 
taining the status quo until there can 
be some assurance of continued stability 
in Trieste. 

It should be emphasized, however, 

that the appointment of the governor 
would not necessarily result in the with- 
drawal of foreign troops. Annex VII 
of the treaty provides that they shall 
remain at the disposal of the governor 
for a period of ninety days after he as- 
sumes office. At the end of that time 
they will be withdrawn unless the gov- 
ernor advises the Security Council to 
the contrary. If an able governor with 
a real interest in democracy is selected, 
presumably he will take advantage of 
this option. 
_ At the time of writing, the United 
Nations is not in a position to dis- 
charge its responsibilities with respect 
to Trieste. The Security Council has 
no troops at its disposal, and the perma- 
nent members cannot agree upon a gov- 
ernor. Radical demonstrations in Tri- 
este continue. All signs point to, a 
rather lengthy military occupation. 


In Event OF AGGRESSION 


During the hearings on the peace 
treaties before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, several members of 
the Committee inquired what the re- 
sponsibility of the United Nations 
would be in the event an act of aggres- 
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sion is committed against Italy, pos- 
sibly as a result of her inability to pay 
reparations or because of difficulties 
arising out of the Trieste arrangement. 
After all, the argument runs, the peace 
treaties called for the withdrawal of 
Allied troops and at the same time 
drastically reduced Italian naval and 
military forces. Given these factors, 
Italy would seem to be left in a pe- 
culiarly vulnerable position. 

The answer is clear. Misunderstand- 
ings or disputes relating to the terms of 
the treaty would normally be settled by 
the Ambassadors of the four powers in 
Rome or by ‘the conciliation machinery 
outlined in the treaty. But if tempers 
reach the boiling point and an act of ag- 
gression occurs, then the Security Coun- 
cil has the same obligation toward such 
an incident as it does toward any other 
act of aggression. 

Given the apparent inability of the 
Security: Council to set up the armed 
forces contemplated in Article 43 of the 
United Nations Charter, and given the 
high frequency of the veto in the de- 
liberations of the Council, this answer 
may not be very reassuring to friends 
of Italian freedom. The fact remains 
that if the independence and integrity 
‘of Italy are violated, the United States 
and other nations will have a clear right 
in accordance with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter to extend as- 
sistance to Italy. We have a right to 
insist that other states settle their dis- 
putes with Italy in a peaceful way, and 
if that is not done, the peace-loving na- 
tions have a right to go to Italy’s de- 
fense, 

This general idea was expressed in 
vigorous terms by Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg on the floor of the Senate on 
June 3, 1947. He said: 


The major powers which sign these trea- 
ties in good faith will confront a continu- 
ing obligation to hold others to strict ac- 
countability for bad faith, if such there 
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be; and all the other powers, which have 
helped to write these treaties, will consti- 
tute such a mighty force in the United 
Nations that this organized conscience of 
the earth inevitably will find a way to 
make bad faith too unprofitable to be 
worth while. 


Whether, in the event of an act of ag- 
gression which the Security Council 
could not handle, the core of demo- 
cratic states in the United Nations 
would band together under Article 51 of 
the Charter to defend Italy, is at the 
moment a hypothetical question. The 
policy of the United States, however, as 
demonstrated by the Interim Aid Bill 
and the European Recovery Program, 
has been geared to the principle that 
Italian independence is vital to our own 
interests and to world peace. Certainly 
if we did not defend Italy, the whole 
system of postwar collective security 
which we have helped to develop would 
collapse like a house of cards. 

Meanwhile, Italy is much better off 
with the treaty than without it. She is 
permitted enough in the way of armed 
forces to meet her local self-defense 
needs. Her war-torn economy could 
hardly afford more. Under such cir- 
cumstances the continuing interest of 
the United Nations, uncertain though 
it is, constitutes a more satisfactory 
guarantee of security than additional 
armed forces. 


DISPOSITION OF THE ITALIAN 
COLONIES 


Another responsibility of no mean 
proportions may fall on the United Na- 
tions in the event the Council of For- 
eign Ministers fails to agree upon the 
disposition of the Italian colonies. Un- 
der the terms of the Italian treaty, Italy 
renounces all rights to Libya, Eritrea, 
and Italian Somaliland. Meantime, 
since the Big Four were unable to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory compromise, the 
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treaty provides for the postponement of 
the final decision for a year. If at the 
end of this time, and after a compre- 
hensive study of the whole problem, 
the Council of Foreign Ministers finds 
it impossible to agree, it is required to 
refer the matter to the General Assem- 
bly for a recommendation which must 
take into account “the wishes and wel- 
fare of the inhabitants and the interests 
of peace and security.” 

The disposition of the Italian colo- 
nies may thus become the first excep- 
tion to the general rule set forth at the 
beginning of this article. Before the 
year is over, the United Nations may 
be called upon to draw up an impor- 
tant section of the peace settlement. 

Meanwhile, there is a growing ad- 
miration in the democratic world for 
the determined efforts of the present 
Italian Government to remain free. In 
spite of this fact, the original United 
States proposal to place the colonies 
under an international authority in 
which the native population and the 
interested governments, including Italy, 
should have a voice, seems sound. The 
recent massacres in Italian Somaliland, 
coupled with expressions, of anti-Italian 
sentiment in other areas, would seem to 
make the return of the colonies to Italy 
inadvisable whether in the form of trus- 
teeships or outright possessions. To 
turn them over to any other great power 
would seem equally inadvisable. 

It is to be hoped that the Council of 
Foreign Ministers will be able to find 
an acceptable solution. If the issue, 
with its political, economic, and stra- 
tegic implications, is handed to the next . 
General Assembly, it will stir up all the 
sentiment against the colonial powers, 
all the anti-imperialist passion, ell the 
heat that was generated in the debates 
over the treatment of the Indians in 
South Africa. Under such circum- 
stances, even though the veto would not 
be applicable, it might be extremely 
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difficult to arrive at a practicable, work- 
able arrangement. 

The issue, which has always been 
complex, became confused in February 
when the Soviet Union, which long ago 
expressed an interest in a trusteeship 
over Tripolitania, declared in favor of 
placing the colonies under Italian trus- 
teeship. With the spring elections in 
Italy only a short time away, this was 
obviously a propaganda move. Hereto- 
fore it had been generally assumed that 
the Big Four, whose special commission 
only recently has been in Eritrea and 
Somaliland to determine the wishes of 
the local inhabitants, would await the 
report of that commission before declar- 
ing their intentions. 

But the Soviet Union has long since 
ceased to do the conventional. Conse- 
quently, when the next General Assem- 
bly convenes in Paris it may witness the 
paradoxical situation of the leader of 
the “anti-imperialist” nations urging the 
return of the colonies to Italy, one of 


the leading imperialist powers of the’ 


prewar era. 


ADMISSION To U.N. MEMBERSHIP 


Important implications also stem 
from the provision in the preamble to 


the five peace treaties that the con- . 


clusion of the treaties will enable the 
Allied and Associated Powers to sup- 
port the applications of the five states 
for membership in the United Nations. 
Once admitted to membership on a basis 
of equality, these states can present 
their own claims more effectively and 
can have an equal voice with the other 
nations in the settlement of their mu- 
tual political, economic, and social prob- 
lems. Once admitted, however, they 
will have an important impact on the 
present balance of power within the 
United Nations. 

This impact may be viewed best in 
terms of votes.. In the General Assem- 
bly the Soviet Union ordinarily has 
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been able to count on six votes. Oc- 
casionally she has been able to win 
support from the Arab bloc, from 
Asiatic countries, or from other states 
to whom the Russian propaganda line 
of anticapitalism and anti-imperialism 
might appeal in a particular instance. 
It is becoming noticeably more difficult 
for the United States and the Western 
democracies to win decisions by an 
overwhelming majority. It will be even 
more difficult if and when the ex-enemy 
states and the other nations which have 
applied for membership are admitted to 
the United Nations. In such an event, 
as the list below indicates, the Russian 
starting total would be swelled to twelve 
votes. 

There is little indication that this will 
happen in the near future. During the 
Second General Assembly only two 
states, Yemen and Pakistan, were ad- 
mitted. Eleven other states have been 
considered for membership. The ap- 
plications of six of these—Austria, Fin- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, and 
Trans-Jordan—were vetoed in the Se- 
curity Council. Five other states failed 
to recelve the required majority: Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Outer Mon- 
golia, and Rumania. 

Strong sentiment has arisen in the 
General Assembly against these re- 
peated Russian vetoes. Last fall the As- 
sembly indignantly recommended that 
the Security Council reconsider the ap- 
plications of Ireland, Portugal, Trans- 
Jordan, Italy, Austria, and Finland. ‘It 
is significant that no similar recom- 
mendation was adopted with respect to 
the states sponsored by the Soviet 
Union. 


Soviet criteria 

As things stand, the membership is- 
sue has bogged down in the mire of 
power politics. The Soviet Union, argu- 


ing for the admission of her own satel- 
lites, has prevented a number of peace- 
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loving nations from enjoying the bene- 
fits of the United Nations. 


To support its position, the Soviet~- 


Union claims that the Potsdam Agree- 
ment and the peace treaties constitute 
a hard and fast obligation on the part 
of the four great powers to support the 
applications of the ex-enemy states for 
membership. The United States, on its 
part, insists that before any state can 
be admitted, it must first meet the 
qualifications laid down in Article 4 
of the Charter. “Membership in the 
United Nations,” reads Article 4, “is 
open to all other peace-loving states 
which accept the obligations contained 
in the present Charter and, in the judg- 
ment of the Organization, are able and 
willing to carry out these obligations.” 

On this basis there are strong argu- 
ments against the admission of certain 
of the satellite countries. Among the 
more obvious is the fact that Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary have failed to 
carry out the terms of the peace trea- 
ties in that they have denied funda- 
mental freedoms to their political mi- 
norities. Moreover, Bulgaria showed 
exactly where she stood with respect to 
the United Nations when she failed com- 
pletely to co-operate with the Balkan 
Commission. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union insists 
upon placing all the ex-enemy states on 
the same basis. She refuses, therefore, 
to vote for Finland and Italy unless 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania are 
also admitted. She is thus able, with 
the use of the veto, to substitute her 
own criteria for membership for those 
contained in Article 4. 


TREATY REVISION BY U.N. 


Let us turn now to the possibility of 
treaty revision through the machinery 
of the United Nations. Without doubt, 
the United Nations will be subject to 
great pressure. The very day the trea- 
ties were signed, Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
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garia, and Hungary launched their cam- 
paign for revision by filing formal 
protests with the signatory powers. 
Finland alone raised no official objec- 
tions to the terms imposed by the 
Allies. 

The list of actual and potential “sore 
spots” is an imposing one. We have 
Trieste; reparations; boundary lines; 
the rights of Hungarian minorities in 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Czecho- 
slovakia; the desire of Bulgaria for an 
outlet to the Aegean Sea—to mention 
only a few of the more obvious. There 
are conflicting claims over such trouble- 
some areas as northern Epirus, Tran- 
sylvania, northern Bukovina, Bessara- 
bia, and southern Dobruja. 

By no means all these demands have 
been put forward in the form of official 
protests. In some cases the govern- 
ments involved have found it politically 
expedient to soft-pedal their complaints; 
clearly, Finland is not in a position to 
protest very vigorously her loss of 
Petsamo to Russia. But silence, par- 
ticularly if it is induced by power poli- 
tics, does not always mean consent, as 
we shall see when the revisionist move- 
ment begins to gain real headway. 

There are, of course, several methods 
by which revision might be brought 


_ about. In the first place, the great pow- 


ers might voluntarily refrain from en- 
forcing certain articles of one or more 
of the treaties. This was precisely what 
happened on December 16, 1947, when 
the Ambassadors of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and the Soviet 
Union informed the Italian Government 
that they would permit Italy to scrap 
rather than sink the submarines which 
she still had at the close of the war. 
By joint action the powers thus modi- 
fied the Italian treaty and made avail- 
able to Italian industry thousands of 
tons of scrap steel and other materials 
originally, according to the terms of 
Article 49, scheduled to be sunk. 
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Proponents of revision should not as- 
sume that because of this one gesture of 
generosity the rest will be swéetness 
and light. The Russian Ambassador 
took the pains to point out that this 
particular concession should not be in- 
terpreted to mean that his Government 
accepted the principle of treaty revision. 
So far as the Soviet Union was con- 
cerned, no precedent had been estab- 
lished for any further modification of 
the Italian treaty. 


When relations are impaired 


The optimistic will find more hope, 
perhaps, in the Charter of the United 
. Nations. Article 14 provides that “the 
General Assembly may recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment 
of any situation, regardless of origin, 
which it deems likely to impair the gen- 
eral welfare or friendly relations among 
nations... .’ It is well known that 
the term “regardless of origin” was spe- 
cifically interpreted at San Francisco to 
include treaties. Article 14 thus pre- 
sents a continuing opportunity to the 
five ex-enemy states, once they are ad- 
mitted to the United Nations, to pre- 
sent any grievances they may have with 
respect-to the peace treaties to the Gen- 
eral Assembly with the hope that some- 
thing may be done about them. 

> At the very best, however, Article 14 
offers an exceedingly modest approach 
to the problem of peaceful change. For 
even if the revisionist states should col- 
lect enough votes to impose their will 
upon the General Assembly, it should 
be remembered that recommendations 
of the Assembly do not possess binding 
force. Moreover, if the experience of 
the League of Nations is any guide, the 
complaints of the revisionist govern- 
ments will rarely if ever reach the vot- 
ing stage. 

By its language, Article 19 of the 
League Covenant constituted a more 
cordial invitation to peaceful change 
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than does Article 14 of the Charter. 
But in practice the status quo states 
relentlessly sidetracked every attempt 
at treaty revision, and the machinery of 
Article 19 grew rusty with disuse. 


When peace ts threatened 


A second avenue of approach, and 
one that is often forgotten, is open un- 
der the Charter according to Articles- 
34 and 35. If any of the ex-enemy 
states believe that any specific pro- 
vision of the peace treaties “is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security,” they can 
present the matter to the Security Coun- 
cil for action. ‘The Security Council 
may then recommend appropriate meth- 
ods of adjustment or such terms of set- 
tlement as it may consider appropriate. 


Through treaty provision 


Provision is also made in the treaties 
themselves for the modification of their 
military, naval, and air clauses. Article 
46 of the Italian treaty, for example, 
stipulates that these clauses shall “re- 
main in force until modified in whole 
or in part ... by agreement between 
the Security Council and Italy.” -This 
simply means that if a general plan fot 
the reduction of armament is agreed 
upon by the United Nations, Italy will 
be brought into the plan and the mili- 
tary, naval, and air clauses of the treaty 
abrogated. In their stead, Italy will 
accept the limitations placed upon her, 
as upon the other nations, by the gen- 
eral plan for the reduction of arma- 
ment. Similarly, if Italy is called upon, 
under Article 43 of the Charter, to 
make armed forces available to the Se 
curity Council, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that appropriate steps will be 
taken to make compensatory alterations 
in the existing treaty limitations. 


Improbability of revision 
If the attitude of the Second General 
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Assembly is any indication, early re- 
vision of the peace treaties through 
United Nations machinery is extremely 
unlikely. It is significant, to be sure, 
that only two weeks after the treaties 
went into effect, the General Assembly 
was confronted with an Argentine pro- 
posal urging the Assembly to recom- 
mend to the signatories of the Italian 
treaty that Italy be given an oppor- 
tunity to make observations with re- 
spect to lightening the burdens arising 
from the treaty. But the proposal, 
which was sponsored by eight states, 
was coolly received. The General Com- 
mittee agreed by a vote of 4-2, with 8 
abstentions, to put the resolution on the 
Assembly’s agenda. In the plenary ses- 
sion the vote to include the item on the 
agenda was 22-8 with 19 abstentions. 

While both these votes constituted a 
legal majority, the number of states ab- 
staining in each case was so significant 
and the negative reaction so strong that 
the Argentine Government withdrew its 
proposal. , It was apparent that most of 
the members of the United Nations 
were not in favor of talking about treaty 
revision so soon after the treaties had 
gone into effect. — 

This one setback, of course, will not 
dampen the ardor of the revisionist 
states. Once the current deadlock on 


United Nations membership is broken ` 


and the ex-enemy states are admitted to 
the organization, they will be in a po 
sition to press their own demands in an 
organized and vigorous fashion. For 
even if Article 14 of the Charter does 
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not guarantee the principle of treaty 
revision, it will at least assure the plain- 


-tiff states a world forum for the expres- 


sion of their views. 


ELIMINATION OF POWER POLITICS 


Just as the United Nations needs a 
just and equitable peace settlement if 
it is to function smoothly, so does the 
peace settlement need a strong United 
Nations. As we grope haltingly and 
painfully toward peace treaties with 
Japan and Germany, therefore, we 
ought to do everything possible to 
bolster the United Nations. In par- 
ticular, we ought to continue to press 
for the establishment of the armed 
forces which should be available to the 
Security Council under Article 43, for 
the elimination of the veto with respect 
to the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
and for agreement on the control of 
atomic energy. Unless these things are 
done and new vitality is injected into 
the United Nations, any peace settle- 
ment that the wit of men may devise 
will be uncertain and tenuous. 

Unfortunately, both the United Na- 
tions and the peace treaties are victims 
of the conflict which separates the East- 
ern and Western worlds. The dead- 
locks over Trieste, the Italian colonies, 
and the admission of members to the 
United Nations are merely symptoms 
of the disease of power politics. And 
unless an earnest effort to cure the dis- 
ease is made, only the overly optimistic 
will expect either a lasting peace or an 
effective United Nations. 
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Present Status of International Law 


By Epwin BORCHARD 


Wgm the United Nations pays 
lip service to the predominance 
of law in the relations between nations,* 
a glance at the Potsdam Declaration °? 
would seem to indicate that law is one 
of the forgotten virtues. The U.N. has 
so little relation to international law be- 
cause it begins with the premise that 
the United Nations in organized form 
should intervene against an individual 
state desirous of changing its status. 
The organization is expected to prevent 
a breach of the peace and delay all 
threats to the peace. International law 
is not founded on any such concept. 
The U.N. is to substitute universal in- 
tervention for the traditional noninter- 
vention, and, whatever we may think of 
‘the desirability of the change, it proves 
in practice to be unworkable. 

In the very beginning, therefore, the 
new organization based on intervention 
is in conflict with international law, 
which makes nonintervention a stand- 
ard rule and policy. When President 
Truman is reported to have said that 
we participate in all disturbances likely 
to aid “free peoples who are resisting 
attempted subjection by armed minori- 
ties or outside pressure” *—although 

1 The Preamble of the United Nations Char- 
ter reads in part, “We the peoples of the 
United Nations, determined .. to establish 
conditions under which justice and respect for 
the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be main- 
tained . . .” Washington, D. C.: Department 
of State, Publication 2353, Conference Series 
No. 74 
' 2The text of the Potsdam Declaration is 
printed in the Department of State Bulletin, 
Vol. XIU, No. 319 (Aug 5, 1945), at p. 154. 

8 Compare Citizen Genét’s proposal, unani- 
mously rejected by the Founding Fathers, that 


the two peoples of France and the United - 


States should maintain and guarantee freedom 
wherever it was assailed. Moore’s Digest, 
Vol. VI, p 32. 


Greece and Turkey hardly seem to fit 
the description—we must recall a fun- 
damental breach with international law 
and our American policy of the past. 
The main trouble with the theory of 
universal intervention has been its at- 
tempted substitution of the doctrine of 
subordination for the doctrine of co- 
ordination. It was actually believed 
that the state could be made, like the 
indivjdual, subordinate to a central au- 
thority. Hence the effort to create a 
general authority which should have 
jurisdiction over the members. This 
proved impossible of achievement with- 
out a substantial surrender of sover- 
eignty, which no state seems willing to 
make. It has, however, resulted in the 
assumption that the force of the leading 
powers would prevail over all the other 
powers of the world. The difficulty is 
that the Big Three are not united and 
cannot be, and that the small states be- 
come appendages or satellites of the 
larger states In geographical proximity. 
The doctrine of the equality of states, 
though preserved in the Preamble of the 
Charter,* is honored in the breach. 
That the new policy is expensive and 
calculated to break the resources of any 
nation is evidenced by the President’s 
proposal of the Marshall plan, which 
supposedly is designed to cost the 
United States five billion dollars a year 
for four years. Since the veto power 
makes it impossible for the U.N. to take 
action against one of the five great pow- 
ers or its satellites, it is a question how 
* According to the Preamble of the Charter, 


the peoples of the United Nations are deter- 
mined “to reaffirm faith in fundamental hu- 


man rights, in the dignity and worth of the - 


human person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small...” 
Department of State, Publication 2353, Con- 
ference Serles No. 74. ‘ 
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PRESENT STATUS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


far the profession of general interven- 
tion will ever come into force. 


QUESTION OF NEUTRALITY 


Perhaps the most serious inroad upon 
international aw has been the pur- 
ported abolition of neutrality, which has 
been under way since the organization 
of the ill-fated League of Nations in 
1919. In thirty years the builders of 
the new era have purported to break 
what it took over four hundred years to 
create. It will probably long be de- 
bated how it was possible to bring such 
an unmanageable entity as the national 
state under the restraint of external law, 
but the answer is simple. Self-interest 
and practice from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century were deemed self- 
evident elements in persuading nations 
that they could stay out of war with 
dignity and under law. Self-preserva- 
tion usually dictated neutrality. The 
intricacies of the subject afforded oppor- 
tunity to some of the greatest minds 
known to international law. Now in a 
sudden burst of enthusiasm for new 
ways, this accumulated wisdom was 
thrust aside and the world was to 
achieve peace by universal intervention. 

This was in part a justification of the 
widespread scope of the First World 
War and was a factor in the spread of 
the second war. At all events the new 
dispensation has brought us two world 
wars in rapid succession, with the prom- 
ise of new wars in the offing. It seems 
remarkable that a theory which has 
proved to be in error in. every attempt 
at application should gain such a. hold 
on the minds of men. 

The fact that merchant ships are now 
sunk by submarines or, if in port, that 
they are requisitioned, has minimized 
the function of prize courts. With the 
exception of the Appam case, which was 
not a capture by the United States, 
there has been no prize case in Ameri- 
can courts since the Spanish-American 
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War.’ On February 2, 1946, it was an- 
nounced that the United States had 
sunk by submarine 1,944 major Japa- 
nese merchant vessels and that 276,000 
Japanese were drowned, the Navy mak- 
ing an official admission that the United 
States had by this fact violated the Lon- 
don Treaty of 1930.8 We are now in- 
formed that in the light of the bombing 
airplane accompanied by the vague 
“total war,” the time-honored distinc- 
tion between combatants and noncom- 
batants has probably disappeared, thus 
terminating another safeguard for the 
preservation of law. 


STATUS OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


If we look at the Potsdam Declara- 
tion, which indicates the lines along 
which the new treaty of peace is to run, 
we are struck by the fact that it pur- 
ports to abolish the long-established 
distinction between private and public 
property, and appropriates private prop- 
erty .in liquidation of national claims." 


ë Arnold W. Knauth, “Prize Law Reconsid- 
ered,” Columbia Law Review, Vol. XLVI 
(1946), p. 69. Admiral Nimitz is reported, 
May 23, 1946, to have made an affidavit be- 
fore the Nuremberg court admitting that 
United States submarines had official orders to 
sink at sight Japanese merchant vessels. New 
York Times, May 24, 1946, p. 11, col. 4. 

6 New York Times, Feb. 3, 1946, Part I, 
p. 20, col. 1. 

*The Potsdam Declaration, referring to 
private property, annourced agreement on 
reparations as follows. “Reparation claims of 
the US.S.R. shall be met by removals from 
the zone of Germany occupied by the U S.S.R. 
and from appropriate German external assets. 
. . « The reparation claims of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and other countries en- 
titled to reparations shall be met from the 
western zones and from appropriate German 
external assets.” The Control Council was 
authorized to take appropriate steps “to exer- 
cise control and the power of disposition over 
German-owned external assets not already ur- 
der the control of United Nations which have 
taken part in the war against Germany.” 
Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 
319 (Aug. 5, 1945), pp. 156, 157. 

See also the Final Act and Annex of the 
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This is an innovation or retrogression 
likely to have far-reaching effects. 
American statesmen have always in- 
sisted upon its illegality. Not only has 
it persuaded some nations to confiscate 
private enemy property, but it looks 
straight toward the abolition of private 
property as an institution. 

Whereas Article 297 of the Treaty of 
Versailles only authorized confiscation 
if so desired, the Potsdam Declaration 
seems to make such expropriation some- 
what more obligatory. Whether the na- 
tions of the West are ready to take this 
suicidal course, no one can yet say. 
The experience of the past would seem 
to be an ineffective guide. It would be 
a mistake to attribute the new dispensa- 
tion entirely to Soviet Russia, for some 
of the destructive aspects of the Pots- 
dam Declaration are to be found in 
Anglo-American recommendations.® 

It is needless to say that the safety 
of private property now depends not on 
law but on the preponderance of force, 
so that it actually becomes safer to in- 
vest in a weak than in a strong country. 
Indeed, the institution of foreign invest- 
ment, if practiced at all, will be forced 
mainly into intergovernmental channels, 
for it is hard to believe that private 
capital will run the risk of political ex- 
propriation. 


RECOGNITION OF GOVERNMENTS 


Another feature of the new era has 
been the doctrine of nonrecognition, 
which made recognition an approval 
and nonrecognition a disapproval of 
the government to be recognized. ‘There 


Paris Conference on Reparation in same, Vol. 
XIV, No 343 (Jan. 27, 1946), p. 114; the 
Law on Vesting and Marshaling of German 
External Assets in same, Vol. XIV, No. 347 
(Feb. 24, 1946), p. 283; and the Plan of the 
Allied Control Council in same, Vol. XIV, No. 
354 (April 14, 1946), p. 636. 

8See also the Report of the Crimea Con- 
ference in Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 
XII, No. 295 (Feb. 18, 1945), p. 213. 
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is a strong literary movement which 
asks rather logically but not soundly 
that governments intervene in the in- 
ternal composition of foreign states to 
prevent dictatorships.® The misfortunes 
attending this theory in Argentina and 
in Spain seem to have induced some 
realization that perhaps the founders of 
this country were better advised in en- 
dorsing the recognition of de facto gov- 
ernments as the only tolerable way of 
international life. We are now informed 
by Secretary Byrnes that the recog- 
nition of de facto governments will 
again become an axiom of American 


policy,? 


OCCUPATION AND MILITARY 
CoNSCRIPTION 


We have observed that there is strong 
objection in the country to military 
conscription at this time and in times 
of peace in general. This creates a 
curious dilemma for the Government, 
since the policy of occupation, now ex- 
tended, it is believed, to some twenty 
countries, requires conscription as its 
handmaiden. The objection, therefore, 
really lies to the policy of occupation; 
and yet so deeply involved has this 
Government become that occupation of 
foreign countries has the semblance of 
a permanent policy of which the people 
disapprove. How this dilemma can be 
solved, I will not suggest. 


RESTRAINTS ON BELLIGERENTS 


There are other features of the Pots- 
dam Declaration which give rise to 
equal doubts, such as territorial ampu- 
tations, mass migrations, the restoration 
of slave labor, and so on. It must be 
recalled that there are only two ele- 
ments of restraint on the natural tend- 

® Karl Loewenstein, Political Reconstruc- 
tions, New York, 1946. See also American 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 40 (1946), 
p. 164, note 8. 

10 New York Times, April 20, 1946, p. 1, 
col, 6. 
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encies of a belligerent: first, the law of 


neutrality, whose violation has always. 


carried with it the danger of converting 
the neutral into an enemy, and, second, 
the fear of enemy reprisals. While the 
latter has not altogether exhausted its 
force, evident in the large number of 
prisoners taken by both sides, it has de- 
cidedly weakened in effect. Indeed, the 
atom bomb puts a premium on the 
speed of belligerency. The whole ques- 
tion needs a fundamental re-examina- 
tion in the cold light of reason. Other- 
wise the human race will have shown its 
incapacity to suffer civilized restraints. 
It will have determined that its major 


activities no longer justify the restraints 


imposed by law. 


EFFECTS OF NUREMBERG TRIALS 


The precedent afforded by the so- 
called “war trials” conducted at Nurem- 
berg necessarily gives rise to some ap- 
prehension. Although war appears to 
have become a losing proposition, cost- 
ing more than it could possibly gain, 
there is no assurance that we have seen 
the last of war. The fact that military 
establishments seem now to be greater 
than ever and to cost more*™ would 
seem to militate against the theory of 
perpetual peace. If peace should be 
broken, it seems natural that an effort 
will be immediately made to do away 
with the heads of states and their gov- 
ernments. People are no longer likely 
to await the end of war, but will as- 
sume to-be judges of war guilt during 
its continuance. 

This will be especially so if “aggres- 
sion” is made the criterion of war guilt, 
for it will not be difficult to assess the 
opponent with the character of “ag- 
gressor.”” Should this prove valid, pris- 
oners of war are not likely to be taken. 
Indeed, the theory points in the op- 
posite direction. In this connection one 


11 Hanson Baldwin in the New York Times, 
May 12, 1946 
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may throw doubt upon the rule that 


self-restraint shall be imposed upon ci- 
vilians who get hold of a flier who has 


. just taken civilian lives or property by 


dropping bombs. 

How long can a rule of law exist which 
defies common sense? The Nuremberg 
trials give rise to many doubts concern- 
ing their effect as a precedent. 

I cannot imagine ‘that the results of 
the Nuremberg trials will add anything 
of value to international law, in spite of 
the fact that Messrs. Jackson and Bid- 
dle have expressed a contrary conclu- 
sion. It may be that “superior orders” 
will hereafter be no defense to war 
crimes, and that there will always be a 
prosecution by the victorious of war 
crimes committed by the vanquished. 
But to call waging of aggressive war, the 
definition of which no one can analyze, 
a crime, to punish offenses against hu- 
manity which occurred mainly in time 
of peace and were committed against 
the defendant’s own subjects, seems al- 
together inconsistent. To punish the 
heads of states for conspiring to bring 
about a war is not intelligent, for it 
revives the theory of the just war, 
dropped by unanimous agreement as 
worthless to lawyers. 

Indeed, if we follow the reasoning of 
Chief Justice Hughes in the Stromberg 
case,?* it is impossible to tell on what 
grounds, the verdicts of guilty were 
based, all of them being bad except the 
one for war crimes, which must neces- 
sarily be punishable after the event. 
The whole trial falls to posterity as an 
exposition of ex post facto law-——the 
very crime for which Hitler & Company- 
stand convicted by confession. 

To invoke the Kellogg Pact is a con- 
fession of weakness. The Kellogg Pact 
is to be interpreted in the light of its 
preliminary documents, and England 

12 Stromberg v. People of the State of Cali- 


fornia, Sup. Ct. 1931. 283 US 359, 51 S. Ct. 
532, 57 L. Ed. 1117, 73 AL.R. 1484. 
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and all other countries maintained that 
they were not bound to prevent the only 
kind of wars they ever fought. Mr. 
Jackson interprets the Kellogg Pact to 
suit himself, but this is not the law. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
verdicts add but little to international 
law. Far more likely is it that the 
heads of states will from the first day 
of the war become defendants, and that 
there will be no deferment ot judgment 
until after the war is over, but prosecu- 
tion during the war to make sure the 
heads of states will become a legitimate 
sacrifice to the exigencies of war. The 
Nuremberg trials have helped make war 
an unlimited proceeding, and in that 
sense they can hardly be regarded as 
making a contribution either to law or 
to sanity. 


INTERNATIONAL BLACK-LISTING 


The new dispensation of universal in- 
tervention has not only made neutrality 
obnoxious and provided for its aboli- 
tion, but it has undertaken measures 
. which violate the obligations of neu- 
trality and make war a_ universal 
| scourge, which may operate on and ruin 
the innocent in neutral countries. 

Primary among these measures is the 
practice of black-listing, which is done 
without according the victim a hearing 
and on the unilateral judgment of a 
black-listing state. Needless to say, 
this is a weapon in the hand of only a 
few trading nations. Getting on and 
off the list is a matter of favor and 
politics, and not a matter of law in the 
least. It serves to tell the national 
trader that if he does business with the 
person on the black list he will be pun- 
ished in stated ways. The business- 
man in a neutral country is punished 
by cutting off his trade with nationals 
of the black-listing country. It thus 
cripples the neutral trader, and, should 
he be on several black lists, he is forced 
into bankruptcy. This is the purpose 
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of the black list. War thus carries its 
destructive effects into neutral countries 
and is calculated to ruin traders there 
for exercising rights which are theirs 
under the local law, but which for any 
number of reasons are displeasing to 
the black-listing state. 

It is hard to see how the world can 
go on in the face of the destructive poli- 
cles which have now become inherent in 
the conduct of war. 


IMMUNITY OF PASSENGERS 


To Wilson’s inexperienced mind, a 
passenger in any ship was entitled to 
immunity from sinking, if the national 
of a neutral state. He did not realize 
that the national took his position from 
the ship on which he sailed, and if this 
was an Allied merchant ship, so much 
the worse for the passenger. Lansing’s 
note of January 18, 1916 was legally 
correct, and the fact that the Depart- 
ment could be argued out of its strong 
legal position by March 25, 1916 is as 
inexcusable as it is strange. To think 
that the United States would give up a 
sound position taken in January by Al- 
lied protests when the Allies could take 
advantage of the United States seems 
hard to explain. There are several 
memoranda of John Bassett Moore 
bearing on this subject, so it cannot be 
said that Woodrow Wilson did not have 
the best of advice. His relegation on 
March 25 to the position of allowing 
armed British merchantmen to enter 
American harbors with American pas- 
sengers who were immune from capture 
and sinking is extraordinary. If this is 
the new international law, God help us! 


ALIEN Bank ACCOUNTS 


A word might be said about freezing. 
This is a new practice undertaken in 
order to deprive the Nazis of funds. 
However one may endorse the objective, 
the method of freezing alien bank ac- 
counts has no legality in its support. 


The Allied governments have claims 
against the United States—claims which 
are not the less valid because of the 
Federal Tort Claims Act. The foreign 
country of the national affected could 
appeal to international law-—though the 
interventionists have left little of it 
alive—as prohibiting what Franklin 
Roosevelt countenanced. 

A word should be said about the prin- 
ciples for which Pink v. United States 
(315 U.S. 302) stands. In that case 
the majority of the Supreme Court, 
over the vigorous dissent of the Chief 
Justice and Justice Roberts, held that 
Russia had expropriated property in the 
form of a bank account in the United 
States, and had then transferred this 
bank account to the United States by 
an Executive Agreement. In view of 
the fact that this was the only kind of 
Russian property which purports to be 
expropriated, that the United States has 
three hundred million dollars in claims 
against Russia for illegal confiscation, 
in which this bank account would be 
included, in view of the fact that other 
Russian property in this country is not 
affected, in view of the extraordinary 
conclusion that an executive, by a stroke 
of the pen, can transfer property in this 
country, it seems frightful to support 
such a decision. If this is the new in- 
ternational law, we might as well have 
a dictatorship in this country and drop 
all talk of the Constitution. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN Poricy 


Mention may also be made of what 
has happened to American foreign 
policy. It is little wonder that groups 
show the utmost confusion in the en- 
deavor to explain American foreign 
policy. The United States had a thor- 
oughly explainable foreign policy down 
to 1914, which was to stay out of for- 
_ eign entanglements which-it did not 
understand, and to cultivate the benefit 

of the United States. From the day in 
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1914 that Woodrow Wilson, an amateur 
in foreign affairs, introduced his famous 
policy of not recognizing in Latin 
America the results of unconstitutional 
changes in government, America’s trou- 
bles began. 

The frst evidence of the new policy 
is to be found in the hounding of Gen- 
eral Huerta, the lawfully appointed 
President of Mexico. The United States 
was sufficiently impressed to project a 
new policy of hounding on the inter- 
national stage, but the new scheme has 
not produced peace on earth. Far from 
it. A 

The fact that the new scheme com- 
manded the support of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt helped to perpetuate 
the plan. Secretary of State Hull de- 
nounced those who cherished the tradi- 
tional American policy as isolationists, 
a word intended to smear the character 
of the men who stood for the traditional 
landmarks of American policy. In fact, 
the habit of smearing opponents seems . 
to be the new method of conducting 
affairs of state. No greater wrong 
could have been done to upstanding 
citizens of the United States than is to 
be found in the method adopted by the 
administration. ‘The new devices have 
nothing but failure to exhibit, but at the 
moment they seem to exercise a fascina- 
tion for men who suffer from their ad- 
ministration. Their expense is not the 
least of the woes they bring. 


Writ Law BE RESTORED? 


Just what will turn the, United States 
back to its original policy, which was 
of advantage to the world as well as to 
the United States, is at the present writ- 
ing not known: But it is believed that 
in due time a realization will overtake 
the country that the new devices have 
resulted in universal violence and that 
a restoration of law is greatly to be de- 
sired. 
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Whether the law will ever return to 
claim its station in life is, of course, un- 
known; but it is a sad commentary on 
human affairs that the leading nations 
of the world find comfort in the thought 
and the practice of conducting their af- 
fairs without the restraint exercised by 
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law. Lord Asquith’s statement that he 
refused to be hampered by “Juridical 
niceties,” meaning “the law,” has be- 
come universalized, to the great detri- 
ment of the human race. Whether the 
lost ground can be recovered is a ques- 
tion in the lap of the gods. 
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What Has Become of International Law? 


By CHARLES G. Fenwick 


HE question as to what has be- 

come of international law calls for 
analysis, being slightly weighted. It 
seems to suggest that there was once an 
international law, apparently in the 
good old days before 1939, and that 
something has happened to the law, to 
its disadvantage. The facts, however, 
are quite the contrary. The “good old 
days” before 1939 were not good old 
days, they were very evil days; and 
while something has indeed happened 
to the law, it is something which is far 
from being to the disadvantage of the 
law, but rather greatly to its advantage, 
in truth so far to its advantage as to 
give to the law, at long last, the charac- 
teristics of true law. 

The most graphic illustration of the 
shortcomings of international law on 
the eve of the recent war is the fact 
that with the outbreak of the war it was 
possible for the United States, in the 
official declaration of neutrality, to de- 
clare itself on terms of friendship and 
amity with both the belligerents; in re- 
ality, on terms of friendship and amity 


- with the nation which deliberately be- 


~ gan a war of aggression in violation of 
its solemn pledges under the Kellogg 
Pact. At the same time the United 
States declared its neutrality in the 
conflict and imposed the same restric- 
tions upon one belligerent as it did upon 
the other. . 

For twenty years the United States 
had consistently opposed the system of 
collective responsibility established by 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
For twenty years the United States had 
refused to take part in a plan by which 
all nations were to be made collectively 
responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order. We were willing to repri- 
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mand aggressors with verbal denuncia- 
tions, but we were unwilling to impose 
any effective sanctions upon them. We 
fancied that we might still live in se- 
curity while the rest of the world was 
at war. We had faith in neutrality, be- 
lieving somehow that the word had a 
magic quality to ward off the aggressor. 
How, after Pearl Harbor, there can be 
those who still have faith in neutrality, 
it is difficult to conceive. Perhaps if 
we had accepted the Japanese domina- 
tion of Asia we might have escaped the 
fateful attack of December 7, 1941. 
Most robbers will let you live if you 
surrender your watch and purse with- 
out a protest. But now and then there 
are some who will kill you anyway. 


COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY ACCEPTED 


Happily those days have now passed. 
The United States realizes at long last 
that, it has a vital national interest of 
its own in the maintenance of interna- 
tional law and order; that we cannot 
live at peace in a world at war; that, 
come what may, our own security is 
bound up with the security of all. For 
that reason the Charter of the United 
Nations, with the principle of collec- 
tive security as its cornerstone, marks 
the transition from the old order to the 
new, from an international law which 
lacked the most essential characteristic 
of law to an international law which, in 
principle at least, can form the basis of 
an organized community of nations. 

The difficulties in the way of the ap- 
plication of the principle of the collec- 
tive responsibility of the community of 
nations as a whole for the protection of 
all of its members are obvious; and 
cynics may find reasons for believing 
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that the goal is unattainable. But in- 
ternational law, if it is to survive at all, 
must survive upon that principle. To 
describe the principle of collective se- 
curity as “intervention,” in violation of 
established international law, is to indi- 
cate complete confusion of thought. 
What a paradoxical situation that in- 
ternational law should be unable to 
serve the primary purpose of law be- 
cause in so doing it would violate the 
law! Intervention has always been un- 
derstood to mean the arbitrary action 
of a single state or a small group of 
states; not the action of the whole 
community in protecting the life and 
property of its individual members. 

What has become of the laws of war? 
Twenty years ago the author ventured 
to predict that the Hague Conventions 
would not survive the newer instru- 
ments of combat and destruction; and 
that the only way to keep war from 
exceeding the traditional range of hu- 
mane conduct was to abolish war alto- 
gether. The Nuremberg trials will not 
help much. Decent men will be re- 
strained by their own sense of decency; 
brutal ones will count on winning the 
war to escape punishment. 


Human Ricuts AND Economic 
CO-OPERATION 


In addition to accepting the principle 
of collective security, the international 
community has come to recognize that 
there are certain “human rights and 
fundamental freedoms” which transcend 
the jurisdiction of the individual state 
and are properly to be entrusted to the 
keeping of the whole community. The 
precise definition of these rights is yet 
to be agreed upon, as is the method by 
which protection may be obtained for 
them; but international law has regis- 
tered a great gain in including them in 
its scope. An international bill of 
rights, like the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
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sets a standard which gives a dignity 
and moral character to international 
law which it did not possess before. 

International lew has now entered 
the field of economic co-operation to a 
degree that gives great promise for the 
future. Twenty years ago it was a com- 
mon observation of students of interna- 
tional law that “economic disarma- 
ment,” the removal of artificial ob- 
structions to trade, was as essential a 
condition of peace as was military dis- 
armament. Today the principle is widely 
recognized that economic co-operation 
must accompany measures of collective 
security, and that the strength of the 
international community will depend 
not merely upon provisions of mutual 
protection but also upon corresponding 
provisions of mutual assistance in the 
attainment of stable conditions of eco- 
nomic life. 


MEETING THE NEw CONDITIONS . 


The question, therefore, What has be- 
come of international law? should rather 
be phrased, Can international law live 
up to the high standards it has set for 
itself? 
midable—so formidable as to lead the 
cynical observer to look upon the new 
standards as mere hypocritical pre- 
tenses. New instruments of destruction 
have been invented which make pos- 
sible a surprise attack so devastating as 
to be practically decisive in winning the 
war. The control of these instruments 
has become an absolute necessity of 
peaceful international relations. Mu- 
tual fear of retaliation cannot give ade- 
quate assurance. Disarmament in re- 
spect to these weapons has become 
urgent, and it will not admit of the de- 
lays that attended the efforts at dis- 
armament following the First World 
War. 

In like manner the new instruments 
of destruction have made it indispen- 
sable that the organization of individual 


The obstacles ahead are for- 
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governments should be upon a demo- 
cratic basis. Taking into account the 
possibilities of a surprise attack, it will 
not do to leave to a handful of men the 
decision whether such an attack is to be 
launched at a given moment. Demo- 
cratic governments, whose policies are 
an open book, are put at a disadvan- 
tage in respect to totalitarian govern- 
ments, which can act for a whole peo- 
ple without their knowledge until the 
decision is taken. Open channels of 
communication between country and 
country have thus become an essential 
condition of the peaceful intercourse of 
states. Access to the sources of infor- 
mation and freedom of speech and of 
the press have become not merely a 
matter of constitutional right for the 
people of the particular state but a 
matter of international right for their 
neighbors. .The people of one country 
must be able to reach across boundary 
lines and have a meeting of minds with 
the people of neighboring states. There 
can be no permanent peace if totali- 
tarian governments are to have it in 
their power, by control of.the radio and 
of the press, to poison the minds of 
their people against other states by 
perverting the facts and instilling false 
ideas of the attitude of the people of 


other states. ‘Moral disarmament,” as 
it has been called, has now become as 
essential to peace as is military dis- 
armament. 

“What has become of international 
law?” Much of the old law has, it is ` 
to be hoped, been discarded—the old 
right of a state to be the judge in its 
own case, the old right of a state to go 
to war for whatever reasons it might 
consider sufficient, the old right of a 
state to declare its neutrality in the 
presence of crime and to stand on the 
side lines and watch the victory of one 
or other of the belligerents without con- 
cern for the justice of the war itself or 
of the settlement imposed by the victor 
upon the vanquished. On the other 
hand, international law has emerged 
from the recent war greatly strength- 
ened and developed, with a new concept 
of the collective responsibility of the 
whole community for the protection and 
for the economic and social welfare of 
its individual members. But unhappily, 
at the same time new conditions have 


arisen which create problems hitherto 


beyond the law and which challenge the 
leaders of every country to find a con- 
structive solution. International law- 
yers are called upon, as never before, to 
meet -the challenge. 
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Settlements of World Wars I and II Compared 


By THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI 


HE validity of a comparison of the 
peace settlements following World 

War I and World War II depends upon 
the materials available on the subject. 
Probably no other peace conference and 
its antecedents have ever been so thor- 
oughly and completely documented as 
was that of World War I. The admi- 
rable six-volume A History of the Peace 
Conference of Paris? has no equal. 
While retaining the spirit of the time in 
which it was written, it also possesses 
balance and scholarship. Many au- 
thoritative or official publications ap- 
peared in the early twenties; the most 
voluminous was that of ex-enemy Ger- 
many, entitled Die grosse Politik der 
europäischen Kabinetie 1871-1914; 

The material reveals that as the dele- 
gations gathered at Paris, they believed 
they were approaching the peace trea- 
ties in a new spirit. Up to that time it 
had been assumed that in foreign af- 
fairs each government thought mainly, 
perhaps solely, of the interests of its 
own people. But at Paris, where the 
League of Nations was founded, the 
delegates were imbued with an interest 
in the welfare of society at large. 

Finally, in reviewing these materials 
we are constantly reminded that more 
than a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since 1920, and perspectives are now 
much less personal than they were when 
the treaties were drafted. 


1 Harold William Vazielle Temperley (Ed.), 
A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, 
published under the auspices of the Institute 
of International Affairs, London: Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press, 1920. 

2 Johannes Lepsius, Albrecht Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, and Friedrich Thimme (Eds.}, Die 
grosse Politik der europaischen Kabinette 
1871-1914, Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft 
für Politik und Geschichte m.b.H., 1924, 


In direct contrast, the settlements of 
World War I are still in a fluid state 
The animus of bitterness and vengeance 
still remains undiluted in many influ- 
ential quarters, This is not’ strange, 
but nevertheless significant. The suf- 
fering and afterefiects of the war are 
too close to permit a wholly objective 
approach to the problem. One senses 
this in publications such as James F. 
Byrnes’s Speaking Frankly, or The 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull,“ which are 
entirely different from the works of 
scholars at the end of World War I. 
The recent memoirs, although interest- 
ing and. valuable, cannot be compared 
with the earlier study edited by Tem- 
perley. 

The comparison of the two peace set- 
tlements, therefore, cannot be precise or 
exact. The best that can be done is to 
describe the conditions which surround 
the peace settlements of today. 


TERMINATION OF WAR 


In general, it may be said that the 
World War I settlements restored a sub- 
stantial measure of stability for a gen- 
eration, whereas the World War H set- 
tlements to date have been productive 
of very little stability. This difference 
is due to the nature of the two wars and 
to the spirit in which the negotiations 
were conducted. The hostilities of 
World War I closed suddenly on No- 
vember 11, 1918, and found the ex- 
perts in Washington and London in the 
midst of preparations for peace. Most 
of the work was well along, and the ex- 


8 James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 

4Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of Cordéll 
Hull, North American Newspaper Alliance, 
Inc, 1948 
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perts were ready to attack the peace 
treaties immediately. Psychologically 
the sudden end of the war meant much. 
Whereas there had been intense bitter- 
ness during the fighting, a great deal of 
that feeling disappeared in the joy that 
hostilities were at an end. When the 
Peace Conference began its work, it did 
so, with expert help and without undue 
heat and rancor. A Committee of the 
Institute of International Affairs said: 
“More effective agencies for creating an 
opinion on international affairs at once 
charitable, sane, and well-informed have 
never been devised than these delega- 
tions as long as they existed.” 5 . 

That was in 1920. From 1945 to 
1948 the situation was very different. 
World War IT came to a slow and in- 
exorable end as one enemy country 
after the other was forced to yield to 
the Roosevelt-inspired demand for un- 
conditional surrender, which placed the 
defeated states completely at the mercy 
of the victors. The tide of hate ran 
high, and mixed with it was the ideo- 
logical campaign whipped up during the 
fighting. Without waiting for peace 
terms and by a series of partially pub- 
licized agreements,’ none of which was 

è H. W. V. Temperley, op. cit. note 1 supra, 
Vol, 1, p. vi. 

6 See comments in New York Times, July 
19, 1944, p 5; The Spectator, Vol. 6, No. 6056 
(July 21, 1944), p. 49; Norman Thomas, “Un- 
conditional Surrender,” Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, Vol. 160, No. 4300 (July .20, 
1944), p. 28 

T Senator William Langer on March 8, 1948, 
in the debate over the European Recovery 
Program, accused the administration of refus- 
ing to publicize 20,000 agreements which he 
said had been entered into by President Roose- 
velt with foreign countries. Only a very 
minute fraction of these had seen the light of 
day While Senator Langer’s assertion on the 
surface seems exaggerated, it reveals how com- 
pletely President Roosevelt dominated Ameri- 
can foreign policy during his regime. Senator 
Langer based his contention on a similar as- 
sertion by James A. Farley. See Congressional 


Record, Vol. 94, No, 43 (March 8, 1948), 
p. 2392. 
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submitted for ratification to the people 
of any of the warring countries, enemy 
territory was occupied, populations were 
shifted by the millions, so-callec war 
criminals were tried, territories were 
transferred, and similar acts were un- 
dertaken. 

Whereas an orderly approach to the 
formulation of a definitive peace was 
made immediately in 1919, the main 
approach to the settlements of 1945—48 
has been in the form of temporary ar- 
rangements which have permitted the 
victorious and occupying powers to un- 
dertake ex parte acts in the areas sub- 
ject to their control without any gen- 
eral accounting at a peace conference. 
There are now in existence a number 
of de facto arrangements, such as the 
Polish occupation of former East Prus- 
sia and transfer of the Saar region to 
France, which a peace treaty can only 
ratify. 

In addition were the consequences of 
a series of ad hoc decisions which solved 
few problems but created many woich > 
had not existed before the decisions. 
For instance, the Allied leaders split on 
the treatment to be meted out to de 
Gaulle; they considered China as an 
equal at Cairo and forgot her at Yalta: 
and they spoke of human freedom in 
the Atlantic Charter but at Yalta 
agreed to allow Russia to convert pris- 
oners of war into slave laborers.’ It is 
not surprising that such settlements as 
have been made following World War 
II are more cynical, contentious, and 
devoid of humane considerations than 
were those at the end of World War I. 


THE ARMISTICES 


The armistices are worthy of notice. 
The one with Germany at the end of 
World War I was signed between Ger- 
many and the Allies before the latter 

8 See Article VI, (2) c, Yalta Protocol, to 


be found in World Report, Vol. 2, No. 14 
(April 8, 1947), p. 33. 
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fully appreciated that there was no re- 
sistance left in that defeated country. 
The armistices at the end of World War 
II were signed by the defeated states 
without recourse or condition. The vic- 
tors knew that they possessed unques- 
tioned power to impose any terms they 
wished upon the defeated states. This 
was all the more notable because the 
armistices of 1918 had been conditioned 
upon the Fourteen Points of Woodrow 
Wilson, as embodied in his address of 
January 8, 1918.° 

This difference in the signing of the 
armistices was directly reflected in the 
peace conferences. The victors in ap- 
proaching the World War I settlements 
did so on the assumption that they were 
negotiating a peace. The defeated pow- 
ers may have found little solace in the 
terms imposed upon them, but at least 
they were heard, and their arguments 
were given consideration. Equally im- 
portant was the fact that the Associated 
Powers were also consulted. The vic- 
tors in approaching the World War O 
settlements have done so in the spirit 
of dictating the terms to the defeated 
states as soon as the Big Three, Four, 
or Five were able to agree among them- 
selves as to what the terms would be. 


CONFERENCES AND LEADERSHIP 


Harold Nicolson, in his Peacemaking, 
thought that the choice of Paris as the 
. seat of the peace conference after 
World War I was unfortunate, because 
he believed that a note of vengeance 
was injected into the treaties.*° But at 


its worst, that spirit did not compare . 


with the much criticized philosophy of 
the Morgenthau plan,“ upon which 


9See H. W. V. Temperley, op. cit. note 1 
supra, VoL 1, p. 386. 

10 Harold George Nicolson, Peacemaking 
1919 (London: Constable and Co., Ltd., 1945 
ed.), p. xxii. 

11 See Lewis H. Brown, A Report on Ger- 
many (New York: July 19, 1947), pp. 10-12. 
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basis the peace treaty following World 
War I was to be written. 

The Paris Conference after World 
War I was dynamic. Its sessions 
marked the first chapter in a new 
diplomacy of “open covenants openly 
arrived at.” 12? Preliminaries were be- 


‘gun in the Council of Ten, but as the 


work progressed the leadership was re- 
duced first to the Big Five and then to 
the Big Four. The delegations were 
large and distinguished; each country 
sent its best talent to Paris. President 
Wilson, Prime Minister Lloyd George, 
Premier Clemenceau, and Premier Or- 
lando were there. A useful continuity 
was given to all the sessions because the 
men who began the deliberations had 
the good fortune to remain in office 
during the entire negotiations. When 
the sessions were over and the treaties 
of Versailles, Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 
Neuilly, Trianon, and Sèvres had been 
completed, the general feeling was one 
of optimism for the future. 

The brilliance of the Paris Confer- 
ence makes the World War IT settle- 
ments seem drab, unpublicized, re- 
stricted, and lacking in idealism. The 
Big Three—Marshal Stalin, Prime Min- 


_ ister Churchill, and President Roose- 


velt (later President Truman)-~—at the 
outset decided to dispense with a gen- 
eral peace conference.1* ‘They agreed 
upon the following procedure: (1) The 
peace terms were to be settled in the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. (2) Then 
they were to be submitted to the de- 
feated states and the United Nations 
for comments but not emendation. The 
sessions of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters were held in secret; decisions 
were reached by three to five leaders 
depending upon the occasion; and 
preparations for the settlements were 


12 See H. W. V. Temperley, op. cit. note 1 
supra, Vol. 1, pp. 254 Ë. 

18 For an explanation, see Byrnes, op. cit. 
note 3 supra, pp. 70 ff. 
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sketchy when set against those oi 
World War I. | 

The commissions set up in 1918 and 
1919, which had performed heroic work, 
thus enabling the peace conference to 
reach sound and tenable settlements, 
were totally lacking after World War 
If except for a reparations commission. 
Nor was there any continuity of leader- 
ship except in the case of Russia. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt died and was succeeded 
by President Truman, the former par- 
ticipating at Yalta, the latter at Pots- 
dam.** Prime Minister Attlee replaced 
Winston Churchill while peace pre- 
liminaries were still in process. George 
C. Marshall followed Secretary Byrnes. 
The French were not given great power, 
and China was neglected on occasion. 
If the first settlements were dynamic. 
the second settlements showed frustra- 
tion, and were apathetic and ultimately 
marked by a note of despair. 


Peace SETTLEMENTS 


The pivot of the settlements after 
both World Wars was the treaty with 
Germany. In 1919 it was considered 
first and received the principal atten- 
tion of the conference, thus furnishing 
the pattern for the settlements with 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Tur- 
key. It was (1) negotiated in the spirit 
that it was to be a definitive and final 
peace; (2) inspired with the idealism 
of Woodrow Wilson; (3) endowed with 
the Covenant of the League of Nations; 
(4) designed in spirit ultimately to 
eliminate war through disarmament, in 
which movement the defeated powers 
were to lead and the victorious powers 
were to follow; and (5) filled with 
many forward-looking provisions, such 
as those calling for the internationaliza- 
tion of waterways and the holding of 
the former German colonies as trusts 
for the inhabitants. 


14 See World Report, op. cit. note 8 supra, 
pp 31-47. 
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Parts of the German treaty were 
nullified by subsequent developments or 
perverted from their original purposes 
by power politics; but in the main the 
Treaty of Versailles, with all its faults, 
was framed, signed, ratified, and set in 
operation on a higher moral plane than 
has been attained by any treaty fol- 
lowing the conflict just ended. 

When negotiations were begun alter 
World War II, it was decided that the 
order of World War I should be re- 
versed and the treaties with the satel- 
lites should be negotiated first. The as- 
sumption was that in so doing the easy, 
noncontroversial subjects could be dis- 
posed of, and the main treaties conse- 
quently would be easier to negotiate.*® 
But the years have elapsed and we have 
no treaty with Germany, Japan, or Aus- 
tria. When this issue of THe ANNALS 
appears there will still be no such 
treaty.*® 

One meeting after another of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers has ended 
in an impasse because of the suspicion, 
tension, and contention which exist 
among the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and France. At 
a casual reading, the five treaties ne- 
gotiated with the satellite states lack 
the idealism of the settlements of World 
War I.” One will look in vain for any 
clause, such as Article 231 in the Treaty 
of Versailles, which purports to fix the 
blame on the defeated state for aggres- 
sion and thus justify the exaction of 
reparations, territorial concession, and 
economic and political advantages by 
the victorious powers.** The treaties 
simply state what the defeated country 
in each case must do. One cannot re- 

15 See Byrnes, op. cit, note 3 supra, pp. 70 
and 71. 

16 Ibid., p. 255 

17 Ibid., Ch. 14 

18 See Treaties of Peace with Italy, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Roumania, and Finland (Eng- 
lish version), Washington: Department of 
State, 1947. 
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sist the question: If the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was looked upon in some quar- 
ters as a dictated peace, how will these 
same quarters regard the satellite trea- 
ties in the years to come? Whatever 
the answer may be, of one thing we are 
certain: the treaties will last only as 
long as the victors are able to support 
them by force. 


Old and new states 


On the political side, one of the most 
notable events reflected in the peace 
treaties after World War I was the 
breakup and disappearance of Austria- 
Hungary as a unit in Europe. Only a 
shade less significant was the end of 
the Ottoman Empire and the rejuvena- 
tion of Turkey. The face of Europe 
was further changed as a fringe of states 
on the western border of Bolshevik Rus- 
sia won their independence. Between 
1917 and 1920 Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yu- 
goslavia, Austria, and Hungary ap- 
peared as new states. Several of them 
were recognized in the peace treaties 
It was a period of liberation for states 
and peoples. 

World War II ended with Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia reabsorbed by Rus- 
sia with no one having any power to 
come to their aid.1® Elsewhere in east- 
ern Europe the iron curtain was ex- 
tended to include Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Yu- 
goslavia, and Albania. While the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics preached 
a new brand of democracy, it interfered 
in the domestic affairs of its border 
states and saw to it that they adopted 
the single-party police state as quickly 
as possible. 

In May 1948 it is clear that such 
peace treaties as may be written in 
the future will be powerless to change 
these accomplished facts. They can be 
changed only by consent of the Soviet 

19 See Byrnes, op. cit note 3 supra, p. 283. 
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Government or by force. They repre- 
sent the subjugation of free peoples and 
stand in direct contrast to the liberation 
of subject peoples at the end of World 
War 1.” 


Frontiers 


Boundary settlements of World War 
I with few exceptions *4 had been made 
by early 1920, and the pattern of Eu- 
rope was delineated. 

Not so after World War II. At Pots- 
dam, Poland was accorded the right to 
administer East Prussia to the Oder 
and western Neisse Rivers, pending 
final determination of boundaries.2? At 
Potsdam, Russia—actually if not tech- 
nically—was accorded Konigsberg and 
the Memel area.2* While these arrange- 


, Ments were made subject to ratification 


by the peace settlements, to all intents 
and purposes they begin to look as if 
they may be final in nature. They 
were only two of several instances 
in which boundary arrangements were 
agreed to and put into effect independ- 
ently of any treaty. 

The story does not end here, for the 
occupied areas have not been disposed 
of, and the futures of Germany, Aus- 
tria, Japan, Korea, and Trieste hang 
in the balance as long as their status 
and boundaries have not been settled. 
Whereas the boundary settlements of 
World War I, regardless of how they 
were made, brought at least temporary 
stability to the world, the failure to fix 
boundaries after World War II is now 


20 Jt should be noted that in spite of ‘the 
Russian activities and outside of the compass 
of the peace treaties, independence or au- 
tonomy has been sought and achieved during 
the last three years by countries in the Near 
and Far East, notably India, Indonesia, Paki- 
stan, Syria, Lebanon, and Trans-Jordan. 

21 The case of Memel, for example. 

22 Article VIO of the Potsdam Declaration 
as given in the World Report, Vol. 2, No. 14 
(April 8, 1947), p. 38. 

28 Article V of the Potsdam Declaration, 
World Report, op. cit, p 38. 
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and will continue to be a major source 
of world unrest. 


Freedom and self-determinatton 


Perhaps in no respect do the two 
peace settlements differ more than in 
the provisions covering freedom and self- 
determination of peoples. World War 
I was fought “to make the world safe 
for democracy,” and the self-determina- 
tion of peoples was an important corol- 
lary to the peace treaties. As already 
noted, the war liberated new nationali- 
ties, among them Poles, Finns, Serbs, 
Croats, Slovenes, Czechs, Letts, Latvi- 
ans, and Estonians. Plebiscites were 
conducted in Klagenfurt, Schleswig, 
Cieszyn, and Upper Silesia to determine 
the wishes of the people as to the form 
of government under which they wished 
to live. Although these objectives were 
sometimes frustrated or defeated, the 
settlements of World War I aimed to 
free men from the domination of other 
men. Provisions were accordingly writ- 
ten into the peace treaties.** 

In contrast to this, the system of 
forced labor openly practiced during 
World War II has continued in the post- 
war period.” At Yalta the Big Three 
agreed to permit Russia to use the la- 
bor of prisoners of war, and at this 
moment that labor is being used not 
only in Russia but in France and Brit- 
ain as well.” Today liquidation squads 
are busy in the Baltic States.27 Thou- 


2t See H. G Nicolson, op. cit. note 10 supra, 
Chs. 1 and 2, 

25 See Congressional Record, Vol. 94, No. 
44 (March 9, 1948), p. 2451; also Yalta 
Protocol, og. cdt note 8 supra. 

26 See David J. Dallin and Doris I. Nicolaev- 
sky, Forced Labor in Soviet Russia, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 

27 A cursory perusal of the pages of any 
issue of The Baltic Review will substantiate 
this point. See also the Verbatim Record of 
the One Hundred and Twentieth Plenary 
Meeting of the Assembly of the United Na- 


tions, Flushing Meadow, N. Y., UN. Decu- - 


ment A/P.V, 120./; New York Times, Nov. 
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sands of displaced persons do not dare 
to return to their homeland because 
they fear the vengeance of the govern- 
ment which is in power. With the 
exception of the guarantees for the re- 
turn of property to subjects of racial 
persecution written into the Hungarian 
treaty,?® the terms of the satellite trea- 
ties are not distinguished for any pro- 
tection of individual freedom. And 
what is far more important, by the 
time the main peace treaties can be 
concluded one of the most tragic pages 
in human suffering will have been writ- 
ten. That story will flatly contradict 
the principle of self-determination so 
eloquently written into all the World 
War I settlements. 

While World War I laid stress on the 
individual, his freedom, and his right ` 
freely to choose the government under 
which he was to live, World War II 
stressed the importance of the state and 
the insignificance of the individual, and, 
at least as far as eastern Europe was 
concerned, stripped him of any power 
or right where his interests ran counter 
to the interests of the state. The prom- 
ises of free elections so piously made at 
Yalta 7° were flagrantly violated in Po- 
land, Hungary, and Bulgaria, and little 
seems likely to be done about it in the 
future. Certainly no peace treaty will 
ever be able to correct the wrong perpe- 
trated on the peoples of these countries. 


Reparations 


When World War I ended, the vic- 
torious powers wrote into the peace 
treaties a principle they had previously 
proclaimed: Germany and her allies 
should make compensation to the states 
which had suffered from their aggressive 
acts. The legal basis was incorporated 


22, 1947, editorial, “Appeal from Lithuania”; 
and Lithuanian Bulletin, Vol. VI; Nos. 1-2, 
jJan—Feb. 1948. 

28 Hungarian Treaty, Article 27, 1. 

29 Articles IJ and VII, Yalta Protocol. 
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into the treaty in the form of a guilt 
clause ®° whereby Germany accepted the 
responsibility for starting the war and 
ipso facto was required as far as pos- 
sible to repair the damages she had 
_ wrought. Similar provisions were writ- 
ten into the treaties with the German 
allies; but the latter, due to impover- 


ished conditions, were unable to make 


any payments. In the end Germany 
paid only a fraction of the amount 
originally intended; and to a large ex- 
tent she was indirectly financed in 
doing so with money borrowed from the 
United- States. 

After World War II, without the for- 
mality of a treaty, reparations were ex- 
acted from Germany under the pro- 
visions of the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments." The United States had early 
given up any idea that it was practi- 
cally possible to secure reparations from 
Germany. Britain exacted payments in 
the form of timber and raw products. 
France secured the Saar and its pro- 
duction. But it was Russia that si- 
phoned off all she was able to lay her 
hands on in East Prussia, Manchuria, 
Austria, and areas which she occupied. 
In addition, the treaties with the satel- 
lites imposed further reparations bur- 
dens of $300 million on each country 
except Bulgaria.*? The chief recipient 
was Soviet Russia, which used repara- 
tions both to secure needed supplies and 
to bring political pressure upon the pay- 
ing country. 

In no instance did a treaty with one 
of the satellite countries justify the ex- 
action of reparations as a corrective for 
damage done by Axis aggression. One 


80 Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

81 Yalta Protocol, Article V; Protocol of 
Proceedings of the Berlin Conference, Article 
IIL. 

82 See Treaties of Peace, op. cit. note 18 
supra: “Italian Treaty,” pp. 28-40; “Bulgarian 
Treaty,” pp. 7-9; “Hungarian Treaty,” pp. 
10-12; “Roumanian Treaty,” pp. 89; “Fin- 
nish Treaty,” pp. 89. 
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can only assume that the defeated coun- 
tries are being required to pay repara- 
tions because they lost the war—not be- 
cause they violated international law, 
not because they engaged in aggres- 
sion, not because they erred in their in- 
ternational conduct. So interpreted, 
the five treaties with the satellite pow- 
ers on the matter of reparations repre- 
sent a lower level of international mo- 
rality than did the treaties ending 
World War I. 


Property infractions 


Public property, with only a few ex- 
ceptions, has always been subject to 
seizure and confiscation by victorious 
powers; but prior to World War II, 
private property was regarded as im- 


‘mune to seizure or damage except un- 


der certain conditions. On the whole, 
the rule was observed. While there is 
always bound to be some infraction of 
any rule in the heat of war, the Allied 
and Associated Powers in World War I 
waited until the peace negotiations be- 
fore they took enemy private property, 
and then chiefly in the form of debts 
and contracts; and they had the grace 
to legalize it with the consent of the 
defeated states in the provisions of the 
treaties. 

Scarcely any attention was paid to 
this precept of international law during 
or after World War II. Even before 
the armistices were entered into, pri- 
vate property was being taken from the 
defeated states everywhere. The Ger- 
mans began it early in the war and it 
went on all through the conflict. Later 
it was followed by the systematic re- 
moval of industrial plants and ma- 
chinery and other fixed establishments; 
stores of food; and manufactured stores 
and supplies. The dismantling of in- 
dustrial plants and other seizures of 
private property have not awaited a 
peace settlement. It can only be con- 
cluded that private property henceforth, 
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in absence of new agreements among the 
states of the world, will be subject to 
‘indiscriminate pillage and plunder in 
wartime unless the peace treaties yet to 
be written differ from those with the 
satellite countries. There is not the 
slightest resemblance in this respect be- 
tween the settlements of the tw6 wars. 


THe LEAGUE oF NATIONS AND 
THE UN. 


The League of Nations was incorpo- 
rated into the Treaty of Versailles at 
the insistence of Woodrow Wilson, who 
feared that if it were provided for in a 
separate instrument it might not be ac- 
cepted and thus might never come into 
existence, because the peace treaties 
could be adopted without it. Logically, 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
was included as the first part of each 
treaty. Opinion may now be divided 
upon the wisdom of President Wilson’s 
decision, for the League suffered from 
all the weaknesses and frailities of the 
peace treaties; but its high aims were 
unmistakable. In a sense the League 
became symbolic of the peace settle- 
ment. It became the object of much 
criticism which should more justly have 
been laid at the door of the peace trea- 
ties. As the revolt against the treaties 
grew, the League reaped not only the 
criticisms of its own shortcomings, but 
also those aimed at the treaties. But 
even so, from beginning to end the 
League possessed an idealism refreshing 
and very much needed in a power- 
hungry world. 

When the United Nations organiza- 
tion was planned, and later when it was 
established in the Charter drawn up at 
the San Francisco Conference follow- 
ing the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, it 
was an out-and-out power-political in- 
strument totally lacking in the inspira- 
tional idealism of the League. It was 
lauded as a correction of the League; 
but it is hard to see how realistic states- 
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men could have mistaken it for anything 
else but what it was. Inescapably it be- 
came the tool of the major powers. It 
did have one great advantage over the 
old League; by being separated from 


the peace instruments it was enabled to. ' 


function even though there were no 
treaties of peace in existence. Thus it 
has continued to operate during the last 
three years in spite of the absence of the 
major peace treaties. 

There is little purpose to be served in 


. going over the painful political strug- 


gles besetting the United Nations in 
such issues as Palestine. We may, how- 
ever, note in passing that only in the 
power and political fields has there been 
any marked change between the League 
and the United Nations. The Interna- 
tional Labor Office still functions and 
most of the social agencies of the League 
have been incorporated into the United 
Nations setup or reinvigorated and 
adopted by the latter organization. 
Thus the United Nations was an effort 
to adapt ‘international organization to a 
more effectual role than it had played 
after World War I. At the moment— 
perhaps because we are so close to it— 
the United Nations promises to lose its 
effectiveness sooner than did the League 
of Nations. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


All the peace settlements after World 
War I had been agreed to and with the 
exception of the Treaty of Sèvres, which 
was later modified, had been put into 
operation a little over a year after fight- 
ing ceased. ‘Today, three years after 
fighting ended, we do not have a single 
treaty with a major power. The major 
treaties around which peace must re- 
volve and upon which stable world con- 
ditions must depend remain unnego- 
tiated. Japan and Germany are living 
under a truce which is replete with 
danger and a source of constant pawer- 
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political strain; such an arrangement is 
an open invitation to war. In 1920, 
after the signing of the armistices, Eu- 
rope and the world were back at work 
with treaties establishing world peace 
and order. In 1948, almost three years 
after. the armistices, there is.no peace, 
only an uneasy truce. 

The technique of World War I settle- 
ments, imperfect though it may have 
been, was to set up commissions to 
study the settlements and to make rec- 
ommendations with a view to attain- 
ing defendable and permament arrange- 
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ments. The broad participation of all 
the states involved in the peace settle- 
ment gave a spirit of universality to 
those settlements. In direct contrast to 
this, the settlements made to date after 
World War II give rise to the feeling 
that they have settled nothing. 

The settlements after World War I 
at least created a feeling that they had 
brought about stability and order. The 
present settlements have been produc- 
tive of nothing except a movement for 
revision begun before the treaties were 
ratified. 


Book Department 


Evatt, Herpert Vere. The United Na- 
tions. Pp. 154. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
$2.50. 


The Foreign Minister of Australia sets 
forth, from his experiences at San Fran- 
cisco and Lake Success, his conclusions con- 
cerning the origin, the working, and the 
future of the United Nations. He thinks 
` that San Francisco made many improve- 
ments upon Dumbarton Oaks, particularly 
in augmenting the role of the General As- 
sembly, in introducing the trusteeship sys- 
tem, and in giving greater weight to the 
economic and social functions of the United 
Nations. The provisions dealing with hu- 
man rights and the “inherent right” of self- 
defense, and those requiring that justice be 
considered in settling international disputes, 
were also, in his opinion, important addi- 
tions. Australia’s role in these matters and 
its struggle to modify the great-power veto 
in the Security Council are duly empha- 
sized. 

The discussion concerning the working 
of the United Nations deals with the diff- 
culties arising from the veto in several dis- 


putes, with the atomic energy and arma- 


ment problems, and with certain aspects 
of the trusteeship system. While applaud- 
ing the diligence of the United Nations and 
its relative success in many matters, the 
author believes that “some basic change in 
practice is necessary, particularly in regard 
to the Security Council” (p. 99). 

The final section dwells on the need of 
concluding peace with Germany and Japan 
and pays tribute to the developing au- 
thority of the General Assembly. The au- 
thor approves the establishment of an in- 
terim committee of the General Assembly, 
an act which he thinks gives evidence of 
the refusal of the United Nations to be 
frustrated by the veto in the Security 
Council, He makes a number of proposals 
for improving the United Nations by pro- 
cedural modifications, by providing armed 
forces as contemplated by the Charter, by 
greater efficiency in the economic work and 
. In the Secretariat, and by increasing the 
use of the International Court of Justice. 


There is little either philosophical or 
subtle in Mr. Evatt’s analysis, but kis dis- 
cussion indicates a robust common sense 
and statesmanlike tolerance in weighing 
the possibilities of the United Natians. 

The discussion “was presented és the 
Holmes Lectures at Harvard, and the vol- 
ume is introduced by Dean Griswold of 
the Harvard Law School. 

Quincy WRIGHT 

University of Chicago 


HARLEY, J. EUGENE. Documentary Text- 
book on the United Nations. Po. xx, 
952. Los Angeles: Center for Interna- 
tional Understanding, 1947. $7 00. 


The student of international organization 
now has at his disposal the most compre- 
hensive collection of historical statements 
and documents on the background, forma- 
tion, and early activities of the United Na- 
tions and related organizétions to be found 
in one convenient volume. J. Eugene 
Harley introduces his source book, Docu- 
mentary Textbook on the United Nations, 


with two brief chapters on early efforts 


at collective security, beginning with the 
Achaean League, and traces, chiefly by 
means of documents, the course of inter- 
national organization to the formation of 
the League of Nations. The remaining 
twenty-three chapters present source ma- 
terials, arranged chronologically, which por- 
tray the world’s efforts to establish inter- 
national machinery for peace and progress 
from the 1915 League to Enforce Peace 
through the first sessions of the General 


Assembly and the Security Council of the 


United Nations Most of these chapters 
are introduced by appropriate notes and 
comments by the author, which lend a con- 
siderable degree of continuity to the en- 
tire presentation. 

A very generous number of selected 
bibliographies are arranged in the conclud- 
ing part of this book so as to correspond 
with the various preceding chapters. To 
these there is added a useful general bibli- 
ography with emphasis on international or- 
ganization. 

In studying this work one can discern a 
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thread of continuity running through the 
evolution of man’s efforts to join with his 
fellows in establishing a workable structure 
for international peace. This is particu- 
larly true of those efforts which have been 
made in the past half-century. Does this 
mean that we are profiting by past mis- 
takes, or does it mean that we are treading 
a well-worn path which will lead once more 
to failure? Has the moment arrived when 
a new, more radical, approach should be 
tried? 

It was not the author’s purpose to offer 
the world a final solution. However, the 
energy and thought which he put into his 
mine of information on international or- 
ganization will be of great value to those 
who are today seeking a viable formula for 
world stability. He deserves high praise 
for his scholarly effort. 

VERNON O'ROURKE 

New York City 


Linpsay, A. D. The Modern Democratic 
State. Vol I Pp. ix, 286. New York: 
Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1947. 
$3.00. 


This book is at once a historical survey 
of the development of the modern demo- 
cratic state and a critical analysis of its na- 
ture as it exists today. 

Lord Lindsay begins with a valuable and 
penetrating chapter on political theory in 
general. His thesis is that there is no such 
thing as “the state” or “democracy” as 
such. Every state is a particular and the 
product of its past history. Its chapter is 
determined by those particular “operative 
ideals” which give life, unity, and meaning 
to the community. The author then pro- 
ceeds to sketch the various influences which 
have molded the character of these ideals 
in modern democratic communities. Our 
heritage from classical and medieval 
thought is reviewed; the gradual seculari- 
zation of the state, the phenomenon of 
absolutism, Locke, the principles of °89, 
and, finally, the utilitarians are examined, 
to show their contributions <o the develop- 
ment of democracy 

Lord Lindsay believes that, of all fac- 
tors, the “Puritanism of the Left” was 
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most consequential. Puritanism of the left 
is important to Lord Lindsay because he 
finds in it the essence of democracy. It 
recognized the basic equality of the indi- 
vidual members of the community while 
insisting on the fact of difference and the 
possibility, therefore, of a variety of con- 
tributions to the common life. Puritanism 
also saw the fundamental value of discus- 
sion as fostering the spirit of mutual un- 
derstanding in the society. Finally, it un- 
derstood the value of voluntary organiza- 
tions. “More can be done by voluntary 
effort, by trusting to spontaneous initiative 
and co-operation rather than to the regi- 
mented co-operation of the state. The 
state is needed to help where the voluntary 
system fails, but it is secondary. Its busi- 
ness is to help.” “What really matters,” 
Lord Lindsay believes, with Roger Wil- 
liams, is “the diversity of the spiritual 
life.” 

This point of view is developed in chap- 
ters on the relation between economics, 
politics, and ethics; on the nature of sover- 
eignty; and on the leading problems of 
modern democracy—liberty, equality, eff- 
ciency, and “state control.” Again and 
again the author returns to the Puritan 
insight that the state is not as extensive as 


. the community and that it exists “to serve 


the community and to make it more of a 
community.” “The purpose of the rules it 
enforces is td set free spontaneity and 
liberty, and the extent to which its rules do 
this is the best criticism of their success.” 

The book seems to this reviewer to con- 
stitute a serious and penetrating defense 
of democracy. It is perhaps captious, 
therefore, to raise some relatively trivial 
criticisms. ‘The text has been very care- 
lessly proofed. It appears to have been 
written during the war and under pressure. 
It is not so well organized as it might be. 
It is repetitious in part (the account of 
Bentham, for example), and elsewhere it 
is too sketchy (the general reader is not 
likely to make much of Bosanquet). There 
is an “analytical table of contents,” but it 
seems to be more a series of comments by 
the author on his text than a true analysis 
of the argument. Such comments are often 
illuminating and could be perfectly worked 
into the body of the text These small 


~ 
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matters do not, however, prevent this from 
being a wise and admirable piece of work. 
W. T. JONES 
Pomona College 


GOSNELL, Harotp F. Democracy, The 
Threshold of Freedom. Pp. vii, 316. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1948, $4.00. 


No part of democracy as a working form 
of government is more important than the 
suffrage and representation. The countries 
of the Western world have been experi- 
menting with them long enough to furnish 
data for collection and scientific analysis. 
That is the purpose of this book. , 

The book grew out of the awareness 
(experienced while teaching classes in po- 
litical science) of a need for such assem- 
bled data. It is designed to fill this need. 
But-it should have a much wider appeal. 
It will be useful to all architects of gov- 
ernments who are interested in establish- 
ing democratic control of political institu- 
tions. 

The suffrage, the author’ finds, is one of 
the necessary weapons by which a group 
guards its political position. However, a 
fair share of the benefits conferred by the 
state does not automatically follow the 
granting of the suffrage. Before it can be- 
come effective, the group “must learn how 
to organize, how to develop leaders, how 
to prepare workable programs, how to dis- 
seminate information regarding these pro- 
grams, and how to form winning combina- 
tions.” 

This leaves unanswered the major ques- 
tion as to whether the suffrage should be 
extended slowly, as experience in the use 
of it develops (never granting it to an in- 
experienced majority), or whether it should 
be extended all at once to a large inexperi- 
enced majority, letting them by trial and 
error develop the attributes that will make 
it a working system of government. The 
book would have been strengthened if the 
available material on this aspect had been 
more fully analyzed. : 

Nowhere in the realm of government is 
there more confusion than in the ideas con- 
cerning representation. We have multiple 
parties and two-party systems; we have 
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single-member districts and plural-member 
districts; plurality elections and propor- 
tional representation; territorial districts 
and functional units. Should the repre- 
sentative be a discretionary officer, or a 
delegate carrying out the popular will? 
Are the people competent wisely to select 
representatives? The theories and experi- 
ences with these and other problems are 
brought together and examined. 

The last chapter is a short analysis of | 
the balance sheet of democracy as opposed 
to other forms of government. The author 
finds the balance heavy in favor of de- 
mocracy, though democracy in practice 
falls short of its ideals. 

The suffrage and representation are a 
necessary part of modern democratic gov- 
ernment. Frequent use is made of such 
expressions as, “From the standpoint of 
democratic principles... .” The author 
does not define what he means by “demo- 
cratic principles,” which in fact are sub- 
ject to almost as many definitions as there 
are writers. A clear statement as to mean- 
ings would have given more point to the 
application of the suffrage and representa- 
tion as parts of the democratic process. 

FRANK PADDOCK 

Temple University 


+ 


Rowse, å. L. The End of an Epoch: Re- 
flecttons on Contemporary History. Pp. 
vu, 324. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948; London: Macmillan & 
Company, 1947. $4.50. 


Mr. Rowse’s collection of essays, book 
reviews, political letters, and other jour- 
nalistic contributions during the period 
1931 to 1941 is hard to group under any 
one title. A good deal of it might be 
called simply—and justly—“I told you so,” 
for the most interesting chapters are those 
in which he predicted, with Cassandralike 


reiteration and despair, the inevitable war 


with Hitler. With understandable bitter- 
ness he says in his preface, “It was im- 
possible to make oneself heard in that pe- 
riod of confusion and humbug, of organized 
cant and all hypocrisy” (p. 2). He ranks 
Baldwin and Chamberlain the most inept 
statesmen in the whole of British history 
since the days when George III lost the 
American colonies. Yet, though a sup- 
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porter of the Labor Party, he can see the 
faults of the left as well as those of the 
right. Communism does not show “that 
basic respect for individual human life or 
for the necessary freedom for its self-ex- 
pression that I regard as the keynote of 
Western civilization” (p. 19). A too rigid 
Marxianism interprets Marx’s writings as 
Holy Writ, “and I am all in favor of the 
Higher Criticism” (p. 242). 
_ In other chapters Mr. Rowse discusses 

Marxian theory, German nationalism, the 
weakness of the French democracy, the de- 
cline of European liberalism. and many 
other topics—always with candor and in- 
telligence. He does not fall easily into any 
one political category. Thus, for example, 
he favors democratic socialism as the only 
way of protectitig the common man against 
capitalists and dictators, but he has small 
regard for the political intelligence of the 
masses unless directed by wise leaders: “It 
is certainly the common man who is now 
suffering from the ardour of that belief in 
him, from the too close and stifling em- 
brace of that love for him. Better the 
withering contempt of a Swift or a Straf- 
ford,.a Voltaire or a Shaw for the common 
man~—~provided only there were some glim- 
mer of a sense of responsibility for him, 
some care for his simplicity and credulity, 
some respect for his faith and loyalty” 
(p. 81). 
reads The End of an Epoch for its opin- 
ions, ten will read it for the combined wit, 
charm, and vigor of its style. 

PRESTON SLOSSON 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


WARBASSE, JAMES PETER. Cooperative De- 
mocracy. Pp. xii, 324. Fifth Edition. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. 
$3.00. 

This is the fifth edition of a book which 
has long been important in the field of 
consumer co-operation. It has become a 
standard reference work on the movement 
and one with which everyone interested in 
the co-operative field should be acquainted. 
It should be assigned reading for that con- 
siderable group among us ior whom the 
words: “co-operation” and “communism” 
are still synonymous. 


But for every individual who 
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At the present moment Parts II and III 
are of special interest. Part IT deals with 
co-operation and the state. The emphasis 
here is on the nonpolitical character of co- 


-operation, and the dangers of the involve- 


ment of the movement in the field of poli- 
tics and the complete destruction of co- 
operation when it becomes an arm of 
government, Co-operation is democratic 
and grows from small local units upward; 
and when controls and directions come 
from above, it loses these characteristics. 
The contrast between authoritative govern- 
mental control and co-operation is clearly 
demonstrated. Consumer co-operation thus 
becomes a strong factor in the attempt to 
build a democratic society throughout the 
world, if Dr. Warbasse’s views of co-op- 
eration can be made to prevail. Certainly 
these ideas of co-operation are diametri- 
cally opposed to state totalitarianism. 

In Part III the relationship of -con- 
sumer co-operation to the usual proprietary 
business organization is discussed. This is 
an excellent analysis and is especially 
pertinent in view of the present contro- 
versy over the extent and character of 
taxes levied on co-operatives. Businessmen 
would gain by reading this argument for 
the co-operative side 

Part IV is a discussion of the relation- 
ship of the consumer co-operative move- 
ment to the various labor movements and 
to agricultural producers. Here the con- 
flict between producer and consumer co- 
operatives comes zo the fore, but the au- 
thor is less successful in disposing of these 
conflicts with a strong case for co-opera- 
tion than he was with the issues in the 
preceding sections. The prospect for con- 
sumer co-operatives as a means of operat- 
ing farms, for example, would certainly be 
judged as remote by most people. 

Part I is the classic statement of the 
principles of co-operation and an encyclo- 
pedia of the accomplishments of consumer 
co-operation throughout the world. Part 
V, the concluding section, is the author’s 
view of the place of co-operation in the fu- 
ture. The book richly deserves its con- 
tinuance through five editions. 

Warren C. WATTE 

University of Minnesota 
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Facct, Josep. A Plan for a Democratic 
Public Opinion. Pp. iv, 104. Falls 
Church, Virginia. The Author, 1947. 
$1.00. 


Mr. Facci’s A Plan for a. Democratic 
Public Opinion is in the “pamphleteering” 
tradition and includes both an indictment 
of modern mass communication agencies 
and a plan for developing types of com- 
munication institutions which he believes 
will avoid the evils of our present system. 
The story of the misuse of our mass com- 
munication agencies—particularly the radio 
and the newspaper—is one which is well 
known today and which has been exten- 
sively documented, so that Mr. Facci has 
little to add on this score. He believes 
that the present type of control and use of 
our mass communication agencies contra- 
venes the possibility of democratic govern- 
ment. l l 

As a remedy for this contradictory situa- 
tion, Mr. Facci proposes neither self-regu- 
lation by private communications agencies 
nor government control, but the formation 
of-a totally new type of organization to be 
called “People’s Councils on Research and 
Information,” which would, in the author’s 
words, “. . . represent a union between the 
people and social science.” ‘These councils 
would draw upon the special training of 
social scientists so that objective ap- 
proaches might be utilized in providing the 
public with reliable information on con- 
troversial matters. They would provide a 
meeting place for all varieties of individu- 


als and interest groups and would include ` 


representatives of the national and state 
governments. 

However—and here the plan is open to 
real doubt—the National Government is 
expected to subsidize these people’s coun- 
cils to the tune of perhaps a billion dol- 
lars a year but is to have no control over 
the expenditure of the money. The author 
gives suggestions as to how the councils 
might be fathered in local communities 
and organized in a thoroughly equalitarian 
fashion. He concludes with a treatment of 
the benefits which might be expected to 
flow from their operation. The idea is 
stimulating, but it is difficult to envisage 
the creation and support of such bodies 
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under our present economic and po:itical 
structure. 
James H. BARNETT 
University of Connecticut 


Hoox, SmpNey, and Mitton R. Konvirz 
{Eds.). Freedom and Experience. Pp. 
xix, 345. Ithaca and New York: Cor- 
nell University Press for The New 
School for Social Research, 1947. $3.50. 


This book represents a growing trend 
among thoughtful people today. Dewey, 
Hook, Randall, and others—twenty-one all 
told—stand for freedom of thought and 
scientific study of social problems. They 
offer no social system, only a program of 
education for adults and for youth. The 
New School for Social Research, of which 
Horace M. Kallen has been a leading and 
loved member, is a center, perhaps the 
center, from which this influence, so ap-— 
pealing to progressive minds, radiates. 

The program has three main points. 
First: Education must not hand out ready- 
made truth. Do not “indoctrinate,” but 
stimulate the pupil to get the truth for 
himself. Belief in a supernatural world | 
not open to observation and experiment is. 
rejected. Communism, fascism, religious 
dogma, are repudiated; they deny freedom 
of thought. And they do not work, thev 
lead to revolts and wars. Democracv 
works because it respects individual rights. 
This is the first point of the program. 


_ The second is. Encourage differences ot 


opinion. The more viewpoints the better: 
uniformity is deadly. “Cultural plural- 
ism” is needed. But no deadlocks, no 
struggles of groups for power! Here en- 
ters the third point: Differences must be 
harmonized as in a symphony; “orchestra- 
tion,” as Kallen says, we must have In 
this lies the special value of the book and 
the trend it voices—respect for other men’s 
truth and co-operation. Former ages have 
not tried that, and it is being earnestly 
sought today by an increasing number in 
the United States—the one most encour- 
aging sign of our time. 

For the rest, the volume is a stirring 
summons to the intelligent layman to think 
out a philosophy, “a way, of life in a per- 
plexing world” (p. vii), and to the profes- 
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sional philosopher (most of the contribu- 
tors are in this class) to seek a kind of 
truth that will guide mankind to a fuller 
living. A much-needed call indeed, in 
these days when the layman is distracted 
by propaganda of many sorts and the pro- 
fessional is all tangled up with “sheer 
academic” issues about the meaning of 
meaning and such. In particular, Blansh- 
ard in his essay “The Escape from Philo- 
sophical Futility’ brings the latter point 
home to us with his usual brilliancy and 
forcefulness. 
W. H. SHELDON 
Yale University 


RAMASWAMY, M. ` Fundamental Rights. 
Pp. xx, 252. New Delhi, India: Indian 
Council of World Affairs; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Rs. 6-8. $4.00. 


This Western reissue of Fundamenial 
Rights, published originally in 1946 by The 
Indian Council of World Affairs, deserves 
wider attention than that of a narrow circle 
of professionals interested in the juridical 
aspects of human rights. Although writ- 
ten as commentary on and justification for 
a draft Bill of Rights for the new India, 
this study is also a penetrating analysis of 
the relationship between legal rights and 
guarantees and functioning democracy, and 
so should command the attention of all 
who are interested in current efforts, na- 
tional or international, aiming at the legal 
implementation of democracy. 

Though it derives mainly from an in- 
tensive study of American constitutional 
guarantees, their English common-law pre- 
cedents, and the court decisions which have 
interpreted, modified, and enlarged them, 
the book is an example of cosmopolitan 
scope in scholarship, since it tries to find, 
through comparative jurisprudence, a base 
for transposing these principles and prece- 
dents to any constitutional society, and 
does so rather constructively and bril- 
liantly for one of the newly reconstructed 
societies of the Orient. The changes and 
adaptations are even more, arresting than 
the borrowings, and exhibit the possibili- 
ties of a healthy and vital cultural eclec- 
ticism in this field. 

But even more, the draf: itself assumes 
considerable significance as a sample core 
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draft of an International Bill of Rights, 
through the suggestion that as a means to 
the world-wide adoption of a basic com- 
mon law, progressive democratic legisla- 
tion of analogous bills of rights precede 
the adoption of an International Bill of 
Rights and so avoid the stumbling block of 
national sovereignty. With specific guar- 
antees of minority group as well as of gen- 
eral rights, the author believes basically 
uniform specifications can be worked out 
for almost all types of legally organized 
society. 

A highly suggestive, and to the reviewer 
an unobjectionable, conclusion may not 
commend the concurrence of a majority of 
readers. It is Mr. Ramaswamy’s conten- 
tion that, in the light of democratic prog- 
ress and even of legal modifications of 
original interpretations, the right of prop- 
erty cannot be reasonably regarded as a 
fundamental right, and that in all cases of 
conflict between the rights òf property and 
the rights of the human person, the latter 
must take precedence. It is not difficult to 
recognize, however, a growing and perhaps 
fundamental antinomy between the rights 
of property and the safeguarding of per- 
sonal ends and values, and it would be un- 
appreciative not to call attention and pay 
most serious heed to so reasoned and rea- 
sonable a statement of these issues. 

ALAIN LOCKE 

Howard University 


Carr, ROBERT K. Federal Protection of . 


Civil Rights: Quest for a Sword. Pp. 
vili, 284. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. $3.00. 


This book is a study of the efforts of the 
Federal Government in recent years to give 
protection to civil rights which should be 
protected by the several states, but which, 
because of race prejudice or prejudice 
against other than racial minorities, do not 
receive the official protection which they 
deserve. The program, indeed, is appar- 
ently one aspect of the New Deal program 
for better defense of all the rights of the 
common man, or the “forgotten man.” 

In 1939 Attorney General Frank Murphy 
created in the Criminal Division of the De- 
partment of Justice what was then called 
a Civil Liberties Unit and is now called 
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the Civil Rights Section. Its purpose was 
study and experimentation in the field of 
the extension of Federal protection. Mem- 
bers of the organization re-examined the 
constitutional phraseology bearing upon 
civil rights and made a careful study of 
language in the United States Code from 
which protective power might be derived. 
They began the conduct of experimental 
litigation to see how far the Federal courts 
would uphold the exercise of Federal power 
in this field. 

Much of the available legislation was 
enacted immediately after the Civil War, 
with the rights of Negroes predominantly 
in mind. Enforcement activities have been 
largely but not entirely connected with the 
protection of Negroes. The Government 
has sought to bring about punishment for 
brutal treatment of Negroe$ under various 
circumstances. It has attempted to get at 


_the crime of lynching, in spite of the ab- 


sence of an adequate Federal law on the 
subject. It has concerned itself with elec- 
tion cases It has watched for evidence of 
perennial attempts to put Negroes in a 
state of peonage. It has sought to preserve 
religious freedom even for obnoxious sects, 
and to protect various rights of labor. 

Professor Carr’s book represents a study 
of the efforts of the Civil Rights Section 
through the various stages of its activity. 
It is an important study for all who are 
concerned with’ the problems of more ade- 
quate administration of justice. 

CARL BRENT SWISHER 
Johns Hopkins University 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AD. 
European Recovery and American Aid. 
Pp. x, 286. Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. 60 cents. 


The Report of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Foreign Aid is divided into four 
parts, namely: (1) a summary in the plain- 
est possible language of the committee’s 
conclusions and recommendations; (2) a 
general report in which the committee 
seeks to fulfill the President’s charge of ad- 
vising him on the limits within which the 
United States may wisely and safely plan 
to extend economic assistance to foreign 
countries, and on the relation between this 
assistance and our domestic economy; (3) 
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a series of special reports, covering a wide 
range of agricultural and industrial ac- 
tivity, which represent the investigations 
and research which lie behind the less de- 
tailed section of the general report; and 
(4) appendices on special problems requir- 
ing more extensive treatment than the 
character of the general report permitted. 
It represents the work of many persons, 
including the members and staff of the 
committee and a wide range of consultants 
drawn from government departments end 
American industry. 

A wise statement is enunciated at the 
very beginning of the report to the effect 
that the committee was well aware, during 
its deliberations, that in spite of our enor- 
mous resources, America is “no limitless 
cornucopia.” Our population represents 
something less than 7 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the world, and our responsibilities, 
at home, in Europe, and in Asia, are ex- 
tremely heavy ‘The interest of this coun- 
try in Europe, however, cannot be meas- 
ured solely in economic terms. It is also 
strategic and political. For at least a cen- 
tury, as the report emphasizes, the po- 
sition of the United States in the world of 
affairs has been based on the existence in 
Europe of a number of strong states com- 
mitted by tradition and inclination to the 
democratic concept. 

Today, as we all know, the mere desire 
to maintain this concept is far from sufh- 
cient. If European nations do not succeed 
by democratic means in securing an im- 
provement in their economies, they may 
be forced to move in quite the opposite di- 


. rection. In view of these important facts, 


the countries of western Europe must be 
restored to a position where “they may re- 


. tain full faith in the validity of their tra- 


ditional approaches to world affairs and 
again exert their full influence and au- 
thority in international life ” 

The acceptance of the limits within 
which America can extend aid to western 
Europe has not been universal. In the 
long run, although reports of specialized 
governmental committees, such as the one 
under review, play a vital role in bringing 
to a more or less equally specialized read- 
ing audience certain basic data concerning 
the complex postwar world, their full force 
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is somewhat reduced by the inability of 
the average mind to follow technical lan- 
guage. What is most needed at the pres- 
ent time is a concerted journalistic effort 
to translate erudite state documents into 
the language of the man im the street so 
that he will be able to weigh both sides of 
an issue such as European aid and come to 


an informed conclusion concerning the ne- ` 


cessity of adopting a program of action. 
Without this step, government reports will 
accumulate dust on library shelves and 
vital causes will fail of public support. 
Mary E. MURPHY 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


VILLARD, OSWALD GARRISON. Free Trade— 
Free World. Pp. x, 278. New York: 
Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 1947. 
$3.00. 


Here, as he says, is a “tract for the 
times” by the former editor of The Na- 
tion. His purpose is “to inform of the un- 
derlying evils of our iniquitous tarif sys- 
tem and why it must be done away with 
after due consideration for workers and 
capitalists in those hybrid economic growths 
which assert that they cannot live without 
government aid, and to support to the full- 
est degree the American Government in its 
almost complete reversal of our tariff poli- 
cies beginning with the reciprocal trade 
treaties.” 

The author’s theme is that there can be 
no lasting peace in this shrinking world 
unless there is freedom of trade. The lan- 
guage is vigorous, crusading; opponents 
will call it intemperate. “The tariff means 
favoritism, class legislation, special privi- 
lege, and the robbery of the American peo- 
ple.” The range is comprehensive. The 


book is up to date, but historical material . 


is used effectively. A few of the chapter 
headings are: “The Immorality of the 
Tariff,’ “Our Tariff Shackles,” “European 
Tariff Union a Necessity,” ‘Tariffs the 
Enemy of Our Ships,” “The Farmer and 
the Tariff Robbery,” “How the Tariff 
Hampers the Automobile Industry,” “How 
Tariffs Were Bought and Sold.” 

Much space is given to the tariff as a 
factor in present-day international rela- 
- tionships. It is urged that England (and 
the Dominions) and the United States 
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jointly reduce their tariffs to a minimum 
or abolish them, thus greatly extending 
the advantages found in free-trade areas. 
Progress toward European customs union 
is applauded. “Tariffs are a distinct and 
very great obstacle to rehabilitation and to 
Europe’s regaining that position desired by 
every self-respecting nation of being able 
to pay its own way without having to 
accept charity ... Complete freedom of 
trade must be the chief hope of preventing 
further totalitarianism and immeasurable 
human suffering.” 

The trade needs of the United States 
and Russia are not competitive but com- 
plementary. Active trade would promote 
contacts resulting in closer knowledge and ` 
understanding. “A refusal on our part 
to trade with planned-economy countries 
would result in moves against us in the 
form of blocks, tariffs, quotas, hostile ex- 
change manipulations, and all the other 
measures of economic warfare.” 

The inconsistency of aiding the Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico (or anyone else) on 
the one hand and of imposing tariff bar- 
riers against them on the other is pointed 
out. “The tariff constitutes an outstand- 
ing test of democracy. ...No one can 
contend that there is true democratic rule 
as long as the price of sugar is’fixed, not 
by an unbiased Congress, but by repre- 
sentatives of such forced and artificial en- 
terprises as those of our growers of beet 
or cane sugar.” 

This book should serve well as supple- 
mentary reading in courses in economics, 
international trade, and international rela- 
tions. The general reader will profit by it. 
Opponents of the tariff will find much to 
quote, : 

: H. R. ENsLtow 

Albany, New York 


MITCHELL, Broapus. Depression Decade: 
From New Era Through New Deal, 
1929-1941. “The Economic History of 
the United States.” Vol. IX. Pp. xvii, 
462. New York: Rinehart and Com- 
pany, 1947. $4.00. 

This book, the third in a series of vol- 
umes on the economic history of the 
United States, is, on the whole, well or- 
ganized. Including the Prologue there are 
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thirteen chapters, and each chapter is sub- 
divided into numerous topical sections. 
The Prologue treats at an international 
level the economic consequences of World 
War I, which brought on the Great De- 
pression and World War II. The war 
debts and a gold standard that was not 
a real gold standard are cited as major 
causes. The first chapter, entitled “De- 
scent and Deficit,” tells the now familiar 
story of the country’s plunge into an ever 
deepening depression. President Hoover 1s 
rather sympathetically portrayed, and the 
tragic irony of the world’s greatest pro- 
vider of relief being overcome by a relief 
problem in his own nation too great for 
him to handle is stressed. The author also 
points out in this and the next chapter that 
Hoover began schemes like the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, relief grants 
through the states, and agricultural pay- 
ments which the New Deal only enlarged. 
He criticizes Hoover for being willing to 
supply government aid to businessmen but 
reluctant to do the same for their em- 
ployees; he says the New Deal saw that 
such discrimination was politically unten- 
able, and helped both. Two more chap- 
ters touch on the banking crisis and subse- 
quent financial reforms. 

There follow chapters on the agricultural 
problem; on the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, which is set forth as a Victory 
for the monopolists; on the rise of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization and 
labor reforms; and on the nature of pub- 
lic works projects. In a chapter on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, this experi- 
ment is discussed enthusiastically and un- 
critically. The author finds here some 
atonement for an earlier “reconstruction” 
of the South and an earnest of “what 
Soviet Russia undertook in a vaster fash- 
ion” (p. 341). Throughout these chapters 
he clearly exposes the New Deal’s op- 
portunism, its twistings and turnings and 
successive disappointments (especially pp. 
365-68). The panic of 1937 and the ex- 
istence of ten million unemployed in 1940 
were bitter pills. This analysis is done 
well and without venom. But the author 
is deeply distressed that only war—plow- 
ing men under instead of crops, spending 
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and destroying on a far vaster scale in the 
1940’s than in the 1930’s—brought on a 
seeming prosperity. In his summary he 
Roosevelt’s administrations 
into four phases: (1) intimate government 
participation in banking, industry, and ag- 
riculture, 1933-35; (2) pump priming, 
1935—37; (3) attack on monopoly, 1937— 
41; and (4) war. 

Professor Mitchell, who once wrote an 
economic principles text, makes some use 
of principles in interpreting historical 
events, but he could easily have made 
greater use of them or used them more 
effectively to justify his beliefs. For ex- 
ample, he frequently (pp. 133, 136, 164) 
indicates his disgust with the profit motive 
in capitalism and his preference for so- 
cialism, but that preference does not ap- 
pear to be based on any economic analysis 
of the Nation’s steady move toward social- 
ism in the last seventy-five years. Only 
once, and then briefly (p. 245), does he 
suggest a basic economic factor—high fixed 
costs—as a reason for this trend toward 
monopoly for which socialism is but one 
answer, albeit the clearest. 

Professor Mitchell writes well, and fre- 
quently coins or employs vivid phrases 
(world trade “compartmented until it 
looked like an egg crate” (p. 15). (See 
also pp. 113, 126, 340.) He is at his best 
when portraying personalities like Hoover, 
Roosevelt, Lewis, and William Hutcheson, 
or relating dramatic episodes like the form- 
ing of the NRA or the CIO or the scut- 
tling of the World Economic Conference. 
Also noteworthy are sections on the “Tech- 
nocrats,” the “Cotton Picker,” and the 
“Bank Affiliates.” ‘On the other hand, 
when discussing legislative reforms (pp. 
164-71) or citing statistics (pp. 60-61, 
226-27), he lets his zeal for completeness 
swamp the reader with a cloudburst of de- 
tail. Nowhere in the text is there a single 
chart, and there is only one table before 
the last chapter. On the whole, however, 
the book goes a long way toward accom- 
plishing one of the stated purposes of the 
series, which is “to supplement the eco- 
nomic materials now available in general 
school and college histories’ of the United 
States, and finally to provide the lay reader 
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with the fruits of American scholarship” 
(p. vi). 
Donatp L. KEMMERER 
University of Illinois 


TRABUCCHI, ALESSANDRO J Vinti Hanno 
Sempre Torto (The Victors Are Always 
Right). Pp. 245. Turin: Stamperia 
Artistica Nazionale, 1947. Lire 350 


Nimeteen Days From the Apennines to the 
Alps; The Story of the Po Valley Cam- 
paign. Pp. 90. Milan: Fifth Army 
Headquarters, Pizzi and Pizio, 1945. 
Gratis 
The publishers of General Trabucchi’s 

memoir label it “the first historic docu- 

ment of the resistance in Piedmont.” Its 
author was a partisan chief of forces about 

Turin, the capital of that province, during 

the German occupation, while the Allies 

battered their way northward up the lower 
valley of the Po. Committee of National 

Liberation troops once numbered many 

thousands of men in northern Italy, and 

the General’s ragazzi were representative 
of those who gave their lives for liberty 
even before September 8, 1943 when 

Badoglio surrendered his half of Fascist 

Italy to the Allies. 

This book, which is by no means the 
only one of its kind to appear since the 
war ended in Italy, is written in the catch- 
ing style of a military man whose studied 
aim is to prove that the north Italians, at 
least, liberated themselves. It is well 
known that certain partisans detested the 
thought of turning in their arms to the 
Allied Military Government when the 
Americans came north. Indeed, many re- 
fused to surrender their weapons, and still 
possess them. The author’s characteriza- 
tion of the Allied occupation is hence, un- 
surprisingly, only less than hostile. At one 
point (p. 225) he states that the majority 
of the Allied officers whom he contacted 
seemed to possess a gangster mentality and 
wasted everything they gained It might, 
incidentally, be added that not a few of the 
collaborators who worked with the United 
States Army abroad still look upon the 
average American as a symbol of. waste. 
It is unfortunate that Europeans gained 
this impression, often because the exigen- 
cies of battles made wasteful decisions 
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seem necessary. American prestige in 
Italy did not necessarily rise because of 
the mountains of supplies that went with 
them to aid the partigiani. Jealousy on 
the part of the guerrillas was only ampli- 
fied as the Allies assumed control and re- 
fused to give them further aid once the 
battle was spent. : 
Squabbles between the “Patriots Head- 
quarters,” sponsored by the Alied Mili- 
tary Government, and the C.L.N. grew 
steadily worse until General Trabucchi re- 
signed his position. Finally, on June 7, 
1945 the partisan organizations were off- 
cially dissolved. However, many of these 
independent zealots continue to play & part 
in the national politics of Italy through 
membership in the powerful Associasione 
Nazionale Partigiani Italiani, representa- 
tives of which are to be found embedded 
among police officials, civic functionaries, 
and town councils, and in other govern- 
ment positions. These jobs they claimed 
they were most eminently qualified for be- 
cause of their anti-Fascist record. The 
majority of them have adhered to the 
parties of the left through which they keep 
active contact with one another. 
Trabucchi’s book points up a wider fact 
than the contribution of the guerrillas to 
liberation, and a deeper wound than the 
thanks which they allegedly did not re- 
ceive from the Allies; for it unconsciously 
predicts the potency and potential strength 
of the partisans should a period of emer- 
gency ever strike Italy. These compagni 
have carefully retained their cellule or- 
ganizations through which intimate patri- 
otic contacts are fostered Every parade 
and holiday manifestation sees groups of 
them wearing their red kerchiefs and wav- 
ing gaudy unit standards May Day and 
April 25 (the anniversary of the national 
liberation) saw them laying wreaths on the 
tombs of departed “hero-martyrs.” Be- 
cause Italians are emotionally very. moist 
about nationalism, the extent to which they 
believe in their myths of exploits becomes 
most significant in the light of past his- 
tory. The success of Fascism should dem- 
onstrate to the historians of the Italian 
liberation, like Trabucchi, Monelli, and 
Castellano, who consider themselves true 
liberals, how dangerous armed groups rally- 
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ing about a leader can be. Their reading 
of the history that they depict also makes 
good meat to appease the hunger of the 
nationalists who continue to plague Italy. 
The second book about the liberation 
tells us what the first one did not dare tell 
the Italians: that American forces broke 
the back of German power in Italy. It is 
the cold, hungry story of the American 
Fifth Army’s hard long trek up the penin- 
sula. It recounts how in the last final 
lunge before victory, after six months deep 
in the snow of the Apennines, Allied troops 
began to see gentians and violets appear on 
the rocky ridges overlooking the Po River. 
After their long sleep of exhaustion, one 
during which they were hammered and 
pounded alternately by German artillery 
and winter’s blasts, Marshal Kesselring’s 
vaunted Gothic line was finally cracked. 
And in a short nineteen days Americans 
liberated nearly half of Italy, an area with 
g population of some twenty-three millions, 
including the great industrial and commer- 
cial centers of Milan, Turin, and Genoa. 
The book makes fresh and simple read- 
ing because of its unprofessional tone. It 
will be especially welcomed by those who 
actually witnessed the close of the trying 
campaign that dragged on from early 1943 
and who went home before the book was 
published and distributed to each soldier 
in the Fifth Army. Excellent photographs, 
drawings, and end-plates portraying the 
area lend the book a more graphic char- 
acter than could have been achieved by ad- 
ditional pages of descriptive text. 
ANDREW F. ROLLE 
Department of State 


WuoRINEN, JoHN H. (Ed.) Finland and 
World War II, 1939-1944. Pp. iv, 228. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1948. $3.50. 

At the end of February 1948 the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics was again 
seeking to end the independence of Fin- 
land. Forty-nine years ago the Russian 
Imperial Government sought to stamp out 
Finnish civilization. At that time the re- 
action of the civilized world was strong. 
In November 1939 Soviet Russia tried to 
annihilate Finland. The old League of Na- 
tions still had the courage to call the 
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Kremlin to account. Today the United 
Nations is not likely even to consider this 
latest revelation of Moscow’s brutal inten- 
tions in Europe Save for some sympa- 
thetic editorials in the more thoughtful 
newspapers in countnes where the press is 
still free, the world watches and waits as 
one more small country is preparing to go 
to its doom. As Professor Wuorinen states 
at the conclusion of his excellent foreword 
to this significant book, there are few 
“whose capacities for moral judgmert are 
equal to the challenge presented by Soviet 
expansion at the expense of peoples who 
desire only a chance to remain free and 
independent.” 

This compact, well-documented, and re- 
strained study is without question the most 
important work to come out of Finland 
since the close of the recent war. 
first substantial presentation of the Fin- 
nish side of the story of how Finland be- 


came involved in the war, how the Finns 


saw and attempted to deal with the baffling 
problems of the war, and how they fmally 
got out of the conflict in the autumn of 
1944. It throws much light on a phase of 
the Second World War which has hitherto 
been largely left to the mercies of the in- 
expert and the propagandist. While the 
manuscript was completed in 1945, the in- 
formative foreword by the editor brings 
the story up to date and gives a clear pic- 
ture of the ominous future imposed upon 
the Finns by the Armistice Agreement and 
the Paris Peace Treaty of February 10, 
1947 (the texts of both documents appear 
as appendices). 

In all probability the author (or au- 
thors) of this book is or has been among 
the top leaders of Finland. Certainly he 
has had access to the necessary informa- 
tion dealing with the country’s crucial 
years, 1939-40. For obvious reasons he 
must remain anonymous, and for equally 
obvious reasons the book could not have 
appeared in Finland at this time. While 
this is true, we find here a calm and un- 
emotional recital of fact and circumstance. 
Like the editor, this reviewer had some op- ° 
portunity during the war to follow the 
course of events in Finland and can con- 
firm that there is good reason to beleve 
that essential facts have not been sup- 
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pressed in order to present a one-sided 
plea on Finland’s behalf. As the author 
states at the outset, Finnish source mate- 
rial is inadequate and little foreign source 
material is yet available. It may be 
doubted, however, if what may be revealed 
in the future will necessitate any substan- 
tial re-evaluation of the case as here pre- 
sented. 

Meanwhile, the editor is to be con- 
gratulated for having “fathered” this vol- 
ume. It contributes much to our knowl- 
edge of Finland and its position today. Its 
appearance could not have been more 
timely, and it is to be hoped that recent 
events will serve to bring it the wider 
audience it deserves. As a background for 
an understanding of the issues posed by 
Russia’s latest demands, it is invaluable. 

Eric C. BELLQUIST 

University of California 


MENDELSSOHN, PETER'DE Design for Ág- 
gression: The Inside Story of Hitler’s 
War Plans. Pp. xiii, 270. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. $3.50. 


After World War I Germany was the 
first among the powers to open her archives 
and make public nearly all documents bear- 
ing on the origins of that war. At the end 
of World War It Germany again takes the 
first place and provides us with documents 
from her archives on the origins of the last 
war. In the first instance she acted volun- 
tarily; in the second instance, however, 
this was done by her enemies. These 
documents were discovered at Flensburg, 
Fechenheim, and Berchtesgaden, and were 
- used at the Nuremberg trial. Mr. Peter 

de Mendelssohn, who covered that trial for 
The New States-and-Nation, edited a selec- 
tion of these documents which is issued in 
this country as Design for Aggression. 
Hitler planned all his moves carefully. 
When did he start his plans for aggres- 
sion? Mendelssohn hastily concludes that 
he did this “on the day he ceme to power.” 
, That may or may not be so, but we learn 
from these documents that by early 1937 
Hitler was prepared to attack Czecho- 
slovakia. In June of that year his forces 
were to “break into Czechoslovakia quickly 
...” (p. 9). In November he decided to 
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take Czechoslovakia and Austria “simul- 
taneously.” These moves had to be modi- 
fied’; in March 1938 he took Austria, and 
on May 30 he stated that he was ready to 


‘march into Czechoslovakia, for “he is cer- 


tain that western powers will not move” 
(p.:44). In less than six months he took 
most of Czechoslovakia, and in one more 
move (in March 1939) Bohemia and Mo- | 
ravia came under Nazi rule. After these 
diplomatic successes he boastfully de- 
clared: “Our enemies have men who are 
below average. There are no personalities, 
no masters, no men of action” (p. 101). 
The attack on the Low Countries was 
originally planned for the autumn of 1939, 
but “had to be postponed for weather rea- 
sons ... and because of munitions short- 
age” (p. 109). Hitler also had plans for 
Norway; directives on Belgium and the 
Netherlands were issued on October 9, 
1939; plans for the invasion of Yugoslavia 
and Greece were ready early in 1940. And 
his plan to attack Russia was laid in Au- 
gust 1940. The date of attack was first 
decided upon as May 15, 1941, but we are 
once more informed that Hitler’s involve- 
ment in Yugoslavia against the forces of 
Mikhailovich compelled Hitler to advance 
his date to attack Russia by exactly five 
weeks. 

The author’s comments to the documents 
are not always illuminating or entirely con- 
vincing. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 

Library of Congress 


Jackson, T. A Jreland, Her Own: An. 
Outline, History of the Irish Struggle for 
National Freedom and Independence. 
Pp. xvi, 443. New York: International 
Publishers, 1947. $3.75. 


This work is essentially, as its subtitle 
indicates, an outline history of the Irish 
struggle for national freedom and inde- 
pendence. Although the major portion of 
the book deals with the past century and 
a half, the author does devote substantial 
space to the earlier periods. Gaelic society 
and Gaelic institutions form the prelude to 
the various steps in the English conquest. 
The successive disabilities under which the 
native Irish labored through the centuries 
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are succinctly set forth. Mr. Jackson nar- 
rates a familiar story in the conventional 
manner, save that throughout he focuses 
attention upon the common people and the 
havoc that the social and political disor- 
ders wrought upon them from generation 
to generation. 

As an Englishman, Mr. Jackson is ex- 
tremely liberal in his point of view. He 
pleads for an end of partition. This is a 
major order, and if it is to be achieved, it 
can be done only through a more patient 
type of co-operation than has yet been 
manifested between north and south. Dur- 
ing the score of years preceding 1921 tre- 
mendous strides were made, while during 
the score of years that followed, the pace 
was, if anything, accelerated. Compared 
with former periods, the English attitude 
toward Ireland has become almost benign. 
The past war placed a severe strain upon 
the United Kingdom, yet interference in 
Trish affairs was maintained at the very 
minimum. Mr. De Valera’s leadership was 
uncompromising, but it was respected across 
the Channel. What remains is an exceed- 
ingly complex minorities problem, old and 
deep-rooted. The situation is difficult and 
exasperating, but not hopeless. 

Joun E. POMFRET 

College of Wiliam and Mary 


CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM Henry. The Eu- 
ropean Cockpit. Pp. 330. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1947. $4.00. 


In these days of slow publication the 
timeliest of manuscripts may in book form 
seem like a rather matter-of-fact historical 
work. Such is the fate which has over- 
taken the courageous effort of the distin- 
guished journalist William H. Chamberlin 
to orient his fellow Americans as to the 
European problem. Written after a four- 
month trip to Europe in the summer and 
early autumn of 1946, his book is based on 
the shrewd observation—shrewd for that 
time—that western Europe is no longer so 
important for its own sake as it is in being 
the most important area where Russian 
and American spheres of influence meet. 
The volume presents, in the thoroughly 
competent manner we have come to ex- 
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pect of the author, a clear treatment of 
European affairs based on a thesis which 
should ‘be convincing to nearly anyone— 
that we never should have abandoned the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. 

While the beginning and end of the book 
are devoted to the policies of the two 
great protagonists, separate chapters in be- 
tween deal with Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy, the smaller western coun- 
tries, and Poland and the other satellite 
states behind the iron curtain. Chamberlin 
is particularly penetrating in his comments 
on Germany, pointing out (pp. 114 ff.) 
that “the United Nations in their moment 
of victory have committed, with one ex- 
ception, what might fairly be called the 
seven deadly sins of the Nazis, .. . for- 
cible seizure of alien territory, mass up- 
rooting and deporting of peoples, impress- 
ment for slave labor, rape, looting, and 
deliberate undernourishment of occupied 
countries.” Only at mass racial extermina- 
tion have we stopped short. Later the au- 
thor compares American policy in Germany 
with the Russian policy, and by no means 
always to our advantage. Part of the ex- 
planation, he says (p. 154), lies in the po- 
litical obtuseness of our military adminis- 
trators. “It is also partly because they 
feared the screaming headlines of a New 
York newspaper which devoted its news 
and editorial columns to a cult of merci- 
less revenge.” 

By now such things have been said 
many times by many observers, to whose’ 
comments the American public has paid 
little attention. It is to be feared that 
Chamberlin’s warnings will be as little 
heeded this time as they were in the win- 
ter of 1939-40, when he tried to persuade 
his fellow countrymen of France’s weak- 
ness. So the real issue raised by this book 
is not so much one of the political obtuse- 
ness of American military administrators 
but of the political obtuseness of the 
American people themselves. How long’ 
into the atomic age will we be permitted 
to enjoy the luxury of keeping our heads 
in the sand to avoid hearing unpleasant 
truths? 

MARSHALL KNAPPEN 

Michigan State College 
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UmriastowskI, R. Poland, Russia and 
Great Britain 1941-1945: A Study of 
Evidence. Pp. 544. London: Hollis 
and Carter, 1946. 25/. 


The main thesis of this book is that Po- 
land was sold down the river by Churchill 
and Roosevelt when they agreed in prin- 
ciple at the Tehran Conference that Russia 
was to have all Polish territory up to the 
Curzon line (about 45 per cent of her 
total area) and in return Poland was to be 
compensated with German territory. As 
Churchill stated in the House of Commons 
in December 1944, the idea of expelling all 
Germans from the territory which was to 
go to Poland and Russia also goes back to 
the Tehran Conference. While admitting 
that the secret protocol to the Anglo-Polish 
Agreement of August 25, 1939 obligated 
England to aid Poland only against a Ger- 
man attack, Umiastowski holds that Clause 
3 of that protocol restricted England from 
agreeing to any partition of Poland. In 
that clause each state agreed that future 
undertakings if entered upon should “.. . 
be so framed that their execution should 
at no time prejudice either the sovereignty 
or territorial inviolability of the other Con- 
tracting Party.” ‘There are long selections 
from debates in the House of Commons 
that show that there were always some 
Englishmen who were aware of the conse- 
quences of turning Poland and the rest of 
eastern Europe over to Russia, as was 
done at the Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam 

«conferences. 

The author deals at length with Polish- 
Russian difficulties over the creation of a 
Polish army on Russian soil. There is 
much material on Russian deportations 
and on the Katyn massacre of some 10,000 
Polish officers and men. That this mas- 
sacre took place is not denied by either the 
Germans or the Russians, but each blames 
the other. Many of the Russian-Polish 
difficulties are caused by Russian insistence 
that all inhabitants of the territory incor- 

` porated into Russia in 1939 are Russian 
citizens. For a time after Hitler attacked 
Russia, the Soviet authorities relaxed this 
interpretation. On December 1, 1941 they 
reasserted it, making an exception of those 
of “Polish nationality”; but on January 16, 
1943 this exception was removed and all 
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citizens of former eastern Poland were con- 
sidered Russian citizens This difference 
in interpretation as to citizenship is ex- 
tremely important in considering exchange 
of population and deportation statistics, as 
it was when it came to determining who 
might leave under the agreements which 
led to the departure of Polish troops from 
Russia. In general, the population sta- 
tistics as given in this book are slanted in 
favor of Poland. For example, Umiastow- 
ski maintains that there were 800,000 
Poles in that portion of Upper Silesia re- 
maining in Germany before 1939. There 
are extended accounts of the creation of 
the Lublin Committee, the bloody Warsaw 
uprising of August 1944, and the ill-fated 
and halfhearted attempts to create a demo- 
cratic government in Poland under the 
Yalta agreements. 

This study would have had far more in- 
fluence in supporting the Polish cause if 
the author, who pleads with much ardor, 
had been more precise and had presented 
his material more skillfully. The book is 
poorly organized, verbose, and repetitious. 
It contains many long quotations that are 
rarely footnoted, and yet it is these very 
quotations that give the volume value. 
Many of them are from Polish papers, and 
there are a great number of pronounce- 
ments of the Polish Government-in-Exile 
and of the Polish underground. All this 
material is hard to come by. It is source 
material of the first order, and it is regret- 
table that the book is not better docu- 
mented so that, if necessary, these sources 
could be checked. 

E. C. HELMREICH 

Bowdoin College 


SHORE, MAURICE J. Sovet Education: Its 
Psychology and Philosophy Pp. xx, 
346. New York: The Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1947. $4.75. 


Dr. Shore’s volume might better have 
been entitled: “Marxist thought on educa- 
tion as an instrument of policy and the 
Soviet experience in applying Marxist 
theories.” The volume is not a complete 
discussion of Soviet education. There is 
little about curricula and nothing about 
pedagogy. The first half deals with Marx- 
ist thought and its revisionist variations 
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prior to the Russian Revolution. ~The 
second half discusses Soviet development 
of this thought against a background of 
events. 

Dr. Shore has not limited himself to 
education. He summarizes the theory of 
historical materialism and dialectic mate- 
rialism. This review is brief but generally 
accurate. Some Marxists will take issue 
with certain interpretations, especially that 
“pre-state, primitive society was histori- 
cally man’s paradise.” Soviet historians 
teach that each succeeding epoch has been 
more productive than the preceding one, 
and that even though social forms have 
often spelled restrictions for mankind, each 
epoch has been a progressive step in the 
development of society. The fact that 
Communism is expected to eliminate fur- 
ther need of a state apparatus, just as 
primitive society required no state appa- 
ratus, is not thought by Soviet historians 
to reflect glory upon early society. It was 
no paradise with its lack of goods and con- 
veniences, and its primitive culture. 

Political scientists will find the book an 
aid in tracing to their sources familiar but 
elusive quotations. The book is well docu- 
mented and evidences extensive research. 
There is much about the desirability of 
polytechnical education, and bref but ade- 
quate accounts of the movement toward 
the “withering away” of the school which 
accompanied ideas about the progressive 
“withering away” of the state in the 1920’s. 

Soviet conceptions of the role of educa- 
tion are contrasted with those in the 
United States. Some of this is done with 
tables which seem oversimplified, but 
achieve their probable purpose of showing 
contrast in sharp form. The author does 
not feel, however, that the apparent con- 
trast is an insuperable obstacle to under- 
standing, for he finds developing in Soviet 
education a considerable superimposed ri- 
gidity, while American education is devel- 
oping an “energized laissez faire.’ He 
finds practice in the two countries closer 
than theory. 

Dr. Shore concludes by arguing for a 
United States Department of Education 
with various co-ordinating functions, in- 
cluding co-ordination with the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
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Organization in establishing international 
education for America in terms of a unified 
world culture. He believes that theory 
which does not work will be revised both 
in the’ Union: of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and in America, and that educational m- 
ternationalism has already become a faot. 
The Mexico, D. F. Conference of UNESCO 
in 1947 may raise for some observers a 
question on this score. 
JoHN N Hazarp 
Columbia University 


Lice, FREDERIC. The Abuse of Learning: 
The Fatlure of the German University. 
Pp vi, 184. New York The Macmillan 
Company, 1948 $2.75. 


For generations, Germany produced lead- 
ing artists, philosophers, and scientists, and 
excelled in teaching and research. The Ger- 
man universities were among the best that 
existed. In the face of these proofs of 
brilliant progress, Germany accepted Na- 
tional Socialism, concentration camps, and 
the systematic extermination of about six 
million human beings, thus combining the 
latest achievements of technique with pre- 
historic barbarism. ‘How come?” 

The author, a native of Germany (like 
the reviewer), avoids the usual answer that 
such is the German character, an explana- 
tion which simply begs the question. Iu- 
stead of the general problem, he seeks to 
explain only one aspect, namely, the co- 
ordination, submission, and participation of 
the German universities. Brought to its 
simplest form, the author's thesis seems to 
be that the failure of the German universi- 
ties consisted in their accepting scientific 
and technical progress as a substitute for 
the moral aims of education. This is cer- 
tainly true, but this argument is not suff- 
cient. 

The first two chapters show the brief 
flowering of German humanism as repre- 
sented by Kant, Humboldt, and Fichte 
(Herder is missing) coincidental with the 
awakening of the German bourgeoisie. As 
all early nationalist movements, the Ger- 
man one was democratic. The third chap- 
ter deals with the idolatry of the (natural) 
sciences Since the humanities and phi- 
losophy had degenerated into and classical 
philology and the horrors of Naturphtioso- 
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bhie, the scientists denied their value alto- 
gether: “To extend the limits.of Science is 
to work for the progress of Humanity” 
(Helmholtz). This attitude neglected edu- 
cation in favor of erudition and research 
The main critic of this optimistic rational- 
ism ıs Nietzsche (Chapter 4) in his fight 
against science and against learning con- 
sidered as a trade instead of a vocation, 
and the mistaking of conformity to pub- 
lic opinion for established standards of 
truth. 

According to the author, the roots of 
National Socialism (Chapter 5) are found 
exclusively in modern mysticism and irra- 
tionalism, thus following the claim of the 
Nazis themselves (“the voice of the 
blood”). This thesis misrepresents the 
main structure of National Socialism. 
Fascism, and especially its German form, 
uses irrational forces, but the system in 
itself is completely rational once the axioms 
are accepted. The author rightly shows 
the influence of Carlyle’s Hero-Worship, 
Gobineau’s cult of the “Aryans,” H. S. 
Chamberlain’s anti-Christian anti-Semitism, 
and Oswald Spengler’s philosophy The re- 
viewer disagrees on the critique of the poet 
Stefan George, whose spiritual catholicism 
and aristocratic disdain of the masses pre- 
vented him from being a forerunner of the 
Nazis. He proved this by his voluntary 
exile. 

The only antitheses to the Nazis which 
are shown at length (Chapter 6) are 
Weber’s and Scheeler’s theories. It would 
seem that there had been no serious aca- 
demic resistance to the uprising of the 
Nazis besides these two men, who both 
died before 1932. For example, the name 
of the philosopher Theodor Lessing is not 
even mentioned, and the resistance offered 
by the socialist professors is disregarded. 
It must be admitted that the resistance 
was weak, although the systematic purge 
of at least two thousand university profes- 
sors proves that the Nazis feared academic 
opposition. 

The author takes forty pages to arrive at 
Fichte, and another fifty pages to reach 
Nietzsche. He begins his consideration of 
the real problem on page 111, and the book 
ends sixty pages later with the seizure of 
power by the Nazis. The eight pages of 
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the Appendix are the only ones devoted to 
the problem of scientific thinking and dic- 
tatorship. ; i 

The book is confined to the domain of 
ideology. Not even an allusion is made to 
the economic foundations and sources of 
power of the Nazis. It is a learned book; 
all authors are carefully quoted; all trans- 
lations are correct; nothing is said that is 
decidedly wrong. And yet the book gives 
no answer to the question it poses. 

E J. GuMBEL 
Brooklyn College, New York 


PUESCHEL, WILHELM Der Niedergang 
des Rechts tm Dritten Reich. Reut- 
lingen: Die Zukunft, 1947. 


BUCHWALD, FrrepricH. Gerechtes Recht. 


2nd ed. Weimar: Hermann Boehlaus 
Nachf., 1947. 


Law and justice, which under National 
Socialism had been obliterated by force and 
terror, seem to have revived in Germany. 
Serious efforts are made to recognize the 
new status of women by modernizing the 
laws governing the personal relationships 
and the property mghts of husband and 
wife, as well'as parental rights and obliga- 
tions. Drafts have already been prepared 
for the improvement of the laws on ille- 
gitimacy and for the codes of civil and 
criminal procedure. 

A new approach to the restoration of 
law and order has been advocated in two 
studies recently published in Germany, one 
by Dr. Pueschel, formerly President Judge 
of a German superior court, now in fetire- 
ment; the other by Dr. Buchwald, now 
Chief Justice of a superior court in Thu- 
ringia, in the Russian zone. Not only does 
the latter have wide experience in numer- 
ous judicial and administrative offices, but 
he himself was brought to trial by false 
accusations and kept in prisons and con- 
centration camps under the National So- 
cialist regime. 

Dr. Pueschel’s suggestions deal primarily 
with the general philosophy of the new 
legal order which should make it impos- 
sible for another Hitler to tear down the 
structure. He is concerned with the re- 
establishment of inalienable constitutional 
rights, such as freedom of thought and 
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speech, and individual liberty. In contrast, 
Dr. Buchwald proposes specific reforms for 
the administration of justice in the Ger- 


’ man civil and criminal courts. 


In The Decline of Law and Justice m 
the Third Reich, Dr. Pueschel describes 
how law and order were destroyed under 
National Socialism by the enactment of 
new laws and regulations and by the in- 
troduction of special courts. Under the 
guise of legality the people were deprived 
of fundamental human rights, such as 
equality before the law, guarantee of indi- 
vidual liberty, guarantee against search and 
seizure, and the right to fair trial. 

Judicial independence was revoked. It 
must be kept in mind that under existing 
German laws all judges were appointed for 
life, subject to good behavior. They were 
not elected for a certain period of time, 


‘nor could they be transferred to another 


court without their consent. ‘They were 
immune from prosecution for acts within 
their judicial capacity, except for willful 
miscarriage of justice. Dr. Pueschel of- 
fers no explanation as to why numerous 
judges remained in office and brazenly ap- 
plied laws which were contrary to funda- 
mental principles of justice. One may per- 
haps assume that the abrogation of judicial 
independence was chiefly responsible for 
this lack of courage. One wonders, never- 
theless, that, by and large, judges did not, 
at least by resignation, sabotage the Na- 
tional Socialist regime. Why did they soil 
their hands by shielding lawlessness with 
the judicial power~and prestige of the 
courts? 

In his final chapter Dr. Pueschel calls 
for a new legal order in Germany, based 
on justice in its fullest sense. Every citi- 
zen should’ be well informed of his basic 
human rights as guaranteed in the consti- 
tution of his country. The public press 
and the schools should work hand in hand 
so as to make each German politically 
minded and to render it impossible for any 
would-be dictator to seize power and to 
undermine individual freedom, human dig- 
nity, and social justice. “The ideals of 
humanity must once more become the 
guide and substance of human progress. 
Only then shall we have a new generation 
devoted to peace.” 
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In contrast to Dr. Pueschel, whose study 
is chiefiy historical and who sets up warn- 
ing signals for the future, Dr. Buchwald in 
his pamphlet, Law and Justice, proposes 
concrete reforms of the German law and 
the German courts. He points out that 
after the numerous changes since 1933 one 
cannot merely go back to the old laws. 

Dr. Buchwald deplores the Allied ad- 
ministration in four separate zones, which 
has an undesirable effect on legal uni- 
formity. He expresses the hope that the 
new German state will be based not only 
on law and justice, but on “uniform law: 
and justice.’ He then suggests basic prin- 
ciples for a reform. He recommends an 
overhauling of the antiquated laws of do- 
mestic relations, which should take cog- 
nizance of the changed position of women 
during the last century. The codes of 
civil and criminal procedure should be re- 
vised so as to guarantee equity and fair 
trial. Only then will confidence that jus- 
tice is being meted out be restored. 

The author does not, however, advocate 
basic changes in the German legal struc- 
ture, which differs fundamentally from 
that of the United States. The German 
judge is not an umpire, but the leading 
figure at a court hearing. Neither civil 
nor criminal cases are decided by a jury in 
the American sense. Instead, crimes and 
felonies are brought before a court which 
is composed of judges and laymen who, 
whether they are called Schoeffen or Jurors, 
together decide the guilt and the punish- 
ment. After laymen (women are eligible) 
and learned judges together have weighed 
the facts and the evidence, they impose 
the sentence. 

Both Dr. Pueschel’s and Dr. Buchwald’s 
studies indicate how seriously the repre- 
sentatives of the law in Germany concera 
themselves with the restoration of justice 
and human dignity. Dr. Buchwald sums 
up these endeavors by saying that the new 
philosophy of justice can be applied only 
by judges of high integrity. “The good 
state is one in which each individual jeal- 
ously guards his own rights and also re- 
spects the rights of others. The good state 
is based on law and order.” 

: MARE MUNK 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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CHIANG. KAI-SHEK. Ching’s Destiny. 
Translated by Wang Chung-hui. Pp. xi, 
260. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947. $2.75. 


As the controversy rages within the 
United States over the question of aid to 
China, the Generalissimo’s philosophy be- 
comes increasingly ‘meaningful. He is 
looked upon as the only salvation for that 
suffering nation, and his armies are re- 
garded as the only bulwark against the tide 
of Communism in Asia. 

Ching’s Destiny gives some clues to 
Chiang’s thinking as of 1943 (when the 
book first appeared in its Chinese edition), 
but it adds little information or assurance 
for Americans who want desperately to 
think that Chiang is the leader who, with 
a few hundred million dollars of American 
aid, will continue to lead China in paths 
which America would regard as satisfying 
and wholly acceptable. 

According to Chiang, China’s destiny 
“will depend upon our success in binding 
ourselves together wholeheartedly, dis- 
charging our duties and abiding by the 
law” (p. 215). The future will be one of 
independence and freedom; otherwise there 
will be “distrust, hypocrisy, lewlessness and 
disorder.” In Chiang’s opinion, “The in- 
dependence of our nation hinges upon the 
success of the Kuomintang Revolution. 
Without the Kuomintang, there would be 
no China. In a word, China’s destiny is 
entrusted to the Kuomintang” (p. 220). 

Two underlying themes characterize 
Chiang’s thinking: the unequal treaties are 
responsible for China’s ills, and the 
achievement of national unity is the su- 
preme purpose of the revolution. 

“The psychological effects of the un- 
equal treaties on our people were the loss 
of self-confidence and a tendency toward 
servile imitation, the fear of and ad- 
miration for things foreign, the growth of 
insincerity and self-deception and the dis- 
integration of China’s traditional cultural 
heritage” (p. 153). Politically the un- 
equal treaties were blamed for the civil 
wars, economically for the past failure in 
reconstruction, and socially for the de- 
terioration of the moral fiber of the entire 
Chinese nation. Chiang pleads for a 
wholehearted return to Confucius, a re- 
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incarnation of the ancient virtues, and a 
nation-wide adoption of the principles of 
his beloved New Life movement. ‘“Look- 
ing within” is advecated as the antidote for 
the poisons which China has absorbed in 
the course of the last inglorious century. 

Chiang has no patience with those who 
would frustrate the movement for national 
unity by accusations of “dictatorship.” He 
disavows those who borrow the slogan of 
democracy as a cover for their feudalism, 
and those who disguise their violent ac- 
tivities with the false label of liberty. His 
devotion is to the ideal of national unity. 
The people must learn that the state or 
the nation must come first. 

In 1943 Chiang could scarcely have sub- 

scribed to any different portrayal of 
China’s political condition. The treaties 
with England and the United States had 
recently been signed, and here was a sig- 
nificant diplomatic victory to parade be- 
fore his war-weary supporters. Although 
China’s Destiny could never be accepted 
as a model of impartial historical scholar- 
ship, it can be readily explained as a legiti- 
mate propaganda device to inspire con- 
fidence among those followers of Chiang 
who needed it most. As an economic blue- 
print for China’s future, it is impractical 
and unworkable. The high hopes enter- 
tained in 1943 for postwar unity and de- 
velopment have been shattered by civil 
wars. 
It is unfair to take this book as the sole 
measure of its author. Chiang’s place in 
history will depend more upon his political 
activities than upon his published credo. 
His praise for the party, his faith in the 
state, his interpretation of liberty have 
given rise to allegations of “fascism” or 
“tyranny”; but the pattern of his words 
must be judged in the light of his record 
and the record oz the Kuomintang. This 
book is important. Whether we like it or 
not, the voice of Chiang Kai-shek is the 
voice of China. 


CLAUDE A. Buss 
Stanford University 


Petcovits, NATHAN A. Old China Hands 
and the Foreien Office. Pp. xi, 349. 
New York: King’s Crown Press for 
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American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1948, $3.75. 


This is a most interesting study of the 
“role played in the formation of British 
policy toward China, 1858-1905, by British 
merchants engaged in the China trade. It 
is based primarily on fresh sources—rec- 
ords of the British Chambers of Com- 
merce, the minute books and correspond- 
ence of Jardine, Matheson and Company, 
documentary sources at the British Board 
of Trade, together with Foreign Office rec- 
ords—and from them Dr. Pelcovits estab- 
lishes his hypothesis that during the pe- 
riod covered there existed a fundamental 
clash between mercantile and official atti- 
tudes on British policy toward China. 
This contradicts the theory, so constantly 
repeated as to be axiomatic, that Britain’s 
policy was primarily shaped by the pres- 
sure of the English business community in 
China, particularly by the more powerful 
local firms such as Jardine, Matheson and 
Company and the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, 

Merchant folklore pictured infinite po- 
tentialities in the China trade, while the 
Foreign Office was convinced that, by the 
very nature of China’s self-sufficient do- 
mestic economy, trade was bound to be 
meager and could never after 1860 justify 
the expense of war or even quasi sover- 
eignty. Although on many particular mat- 
ters official policy appears to be merely a 
translation of organized mercantile de- 
mands, it is nevertheless the author’s con- 
viction that through the half-century from 
1858 merchants and officials consistently 
and with few exceptions held opposing 
views on most issues growing out of Anglo- 
Chinese relations. These issues ranged all 
the way from “enforcement” of British 
treaty “rights” to the establishment of a 
“protectorate” in the Yangtze Valley. In 
the end and at every point, British official 
policy clung to limited commitment; only 
occasionally and temporarily did it satisfy 
the demands of the British business com- 
munity in China. 

As the author points out, his sources 
serve only as evidence of sequence, not 
consequence; therefore the study is con- 
cerned primarily with opinion and attitude 
and only inferentially with influence By 
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the nature of the sources, one may add, the 
study is concerned exclusively with British 
attitudes; China is merely the field of 
conflict, and not an active agent. Dr. 
Pelcovits probably would not claim that 
his study throws new light on political and 
economic developments in China during 
the nineteenth century, or on the influence 
of these on British attitudes. Yet his ap- 
proach is so fresh and critical of accepted 
theories concerning British policy that the 
book repays careful reading by students of 
recent Chinese history. 
C. MARTIN WILBUR 
Columbia University 


PAYNE, RorERT. The Revolt of Asta. Pp. 
305. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1947. $3.50. 

“Renaissance,” “awakening,” “revolu- 
tion,” “revolt,” and other terms of similar 
meaning have been employed frequently in 
titles of books dealing with the countries 
of Asia during the past half-century. Mr. 


Payne’s book is less comprehensive than. 


its title. No one will complain, however, 
that he has limited his treatment to In- 


` donesia, India, China, Viet Nam, Korea, 


Burma, Malaya, and the Philippines. One 
may question whether it is possible to 
prove his thesis, that a consciousness of 
common interest in a free Asia has risen 
above the several national revolts; that 
“Asia ig one, and from now on must be 
regarded as one .. . nationalisms are Jess 
important than the survival of the whole. 
... To say that Asia is unlikely to re- 
peat Europe’s division into rival nations is 
easy; to support the statement with evi- 
dence is difficult. 

The sketch of revolt in Indonesia is indi- 
cative less of an Asian complex than of a 
remarkable appreciation of Occidental cul- 
ture and concern for East-West harmony. 
It traces the evolution of nationalist feel- 
ing against the background of Dutch ex- 
ploitation of native labor and peasant ex- 


istence on a half-penny daily wage. Payne ' 


believes that the Japanese failed utterly to 
win Indonesian confidence, but also that 
there is no nostalgia for Dutch rule. Yet 
the independence movement, led most ef- 
fectively by Soetan Sjahrir, who with 
Soekarno and other leaders is neatly char- 


a 
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acterized, is not, apparently, vengeful but 
rather seeks to establish the universality of 
human values, to be realized only through 
freedom for all peoples. 

‘“. .. India is not a continent but a 

state of mind, or rather two states of mind 
held in precarious balance, a vast land 
given over to schizophrenia.” This apt 
epitome—one of many that sparkle in the 
smoothly flowing prose of this book—high, 
lights the rocky path to Asiatic supre- 
nationalism. Payne cites the idealism of 
Nehru in his invitation to the Pan-Asiatic 
Conference of 1947, but the remainder of 
his treatment of India is a story of con- 
flict between leaders, parties, and prin- 
ciples, a conflict that was sharpened, not 
ameliorated, by the Japanese treatment of 
the Sikhs captured at Singapore. The au- 
thor weaves his political history skillfully 
about personalities—Gandhi, Nehru, Jin- 
nah, Bose—and their ideas, sketched with 
literary finesse, intimate knowledge, and 
sympathetic insight. 
' Chiang Kai-shek is accurately delineated 
as an anachronism, proved to be so out of 
his own book, China’s Destiny. Mao Tse- 
tung, the Communist Chairman, is depicted 
as a protagonist of land division, inter- 
mediate bourgeois capitalism, and ultimate 
socialism, rather than a true Marxist, and 
no evidence of control over him by Rus- 
sian Communism is adduced. Payne casti- 
gates China’s scholars for failure to live up 
to their tradition of leadership; yet his 
most admirable example of resistance to 
Kuomintang tyranny is Professor Chiang 
Hsi-jo, whose courageous denunciation of 
his dictator-namesake and his clique de- 
serves the recognition accorded it. Ap- 
parently no hint of nascent inter-Asianism 
in China is discovered by the author. 

After similar consideration of personali- 
ties and other forces in Viet Nam, Malaya, 
Korea, and the Philippines, Payne con- 
cludes his interesting and informative book 
by pointing out the common and the unique 
motifs in the whole pattern of East Asian 
revolt. He calls for understanding of this 
pattern by the West before it is too late. 
One must agree with him that the West 
seems perversely determined to side with 
those in the East who seek—futilely—to 
restrain the weaving of the pattern. Payne’s 
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sensitive and sensible consideration of the 
issues merits the attention of all who would 
realize the lateness of the hour. 
i HARoLp S. QUIGLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Pto, P. J. J. System of Financial Ad- 
ministration in India. Pp. xi, 435. 
Bombay, Indias New Book Company, 
1943, Rs. 15. >` 


This book has the: double advantage of 
theoretical soundness and factual accuracy 
because it originaied as a doctoral thesis. 
Critically examined by university scholars 
and then reconstructed in the form of a 
book for the use of Indian legislators and 
administrators, it rightly claims utilitarian 
value. While in political bondage, Indian 
talents in administrative services learned 
to follow sedulously the decrees and dic- 
tates of British officialdom. They upheld 
and explained British policies with cere- 
monious and loyal fervor. Hence little, 
if any, critical and constructive work was 
done by Indian scholars in matters relative 
to India’s governmental affairs. Dr. Pinto 
has used all the background data available 
in the meager studies on this subject by 
Indian and British writers, and through 
consultations with officials of the Govern- 
ment of India, provincial as well as cen- 
tral, has gathered information which helps 
to reveal actual practices in the financial 
administration of that country. 

The special merit of this volume lies in 
the attempt to compare India’s financial 
system with the systems of important na- 
tions of the West. The author freely ad- 
mits his awareness of the shape of things 
to come in India’s polity, and adopts the 
attitude of a practical planner in contrast 
to that of an academic pundit 

The book is divided into three parts: 
The first 143 pages are devoted to the dis- 
cussion of general principles of financial 
administration and constitutional provi- 
sions affecting personnel and organization. 
The second part centers around the prob- 
lem of the budget proper, both at the 
center and in the provinces, and therefore 
treats of the budget system as it prevails 
in India at the present time The third 
part comprises a discussion of all the other 
aspects of financial administration which 
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cannot be brought to bear directly on the 
budget, or which require a rather more 
elaborate treatment than could be given in 
the first two parts. 

Dr. Pinto, while stating all the various 
details pertinent to such a study, takes 
time at every step to explain in a discursive 
fashion the meaning and significance of the 
issue at hand. This makes the book a 
guide to the facts and problems involved in 
India’s financial administration. 

The evolution of India’s Constitution is 
most likely to follow the Anglo-American 
pattern. Unless India elects her national 
President, with powers similar to those of 
the American President, little significant 
change is likely in the present financial ad- 
ministrative system of India. In that case 
this book will retain its practical relevance. 
If, however, India undergoes further revo- 
-Tutionary changes and becomes exposed to 
influences either of the United States or of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
her financial administration will be accord- 
ingly modifed.. 

In spite of the fact that British rulers 
have decided to “quit”? India, they have 
managed to divide the country into the two 
apparently antagonistic sovereign states of 
Hindustan and Pakistan. This fact has 
conjured up problems which will make or 
mar the very existence of India as a free 
nation. With the assassination of Ma- 


hatma Gandhi and the need for the party. 


in power to ensure its existence, the trend 
seems similar to the development of the 
Kuomintang in China under Chiang Kai- 
shek. If India slips, as she may, because 
of the disunity within her majority party 
—that of the Hindus—and continues to 
suffer as she has done since the emergence 
of a pure Moslem state carved out of her 
age-old oneness, all studies like the one 
under review will have little relevance ex- 
cept for their research value. 
R. V. GOGATE 
Washington, D. C. 


Isaacs, Harorp R. (Ed.). New Cycle in 
Asta. Pp. xiii, 212. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1947. $3.00. 


This book supplements the author’s 
previous work No Peace in Asia. It brings 
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together most of the principal documents 
relating to political developments in east- 
ern and southern Asia during the last few 
years. About half the book deals with 
China, Japan, and Korea; and the rest 
is divided among the Philippines, India, 
Burma, Frenck Indo-Ckina, and the Neth- 
erlands East Indies. Each section is pre- 
ceded by a short historical account which 
gives the setting for the documents. 

Mr. Isaacs has performed a real service 
in bringing together the official statements 
of policy, which were scattered through 
a wide variety of sources. Sometimes, 
though, one could wish that’ he had been 
more catholic in his selection. There is 
practically nothing on the economic side, 
such as the Philippine Rehabilitation and 
Trade Acts. There is no reference to the 
new British constitution for Malaya, which 
has raised such a storm in that land of tri- 
angular nationalism. The chronological 
limitation at times has a misleading effect. 
One might get the impression, for instance, 
that Indian independence was granted un- 
der wartime pressure, whereas it was the 
final step in a policy that was begun in 
1917. But these are minor points, and 
students of Asiatic politics have good rea- 
son to be grateful to Mr. Isaacs for pre- 
senting them with a most useful collection 
of source material. 

Lennox A Mars 

University of Minnesota 


THOMPSON, VIRGINIA. Labor Problems in 
Southeast Asta, Pp. xvii, 283. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 
$4.00. 

Between China and India, between the 
foothills of the Himalayas and the south- 
em tropics, some 150 million people want 
their share in modern civilization. Most 
of them toil in the fields, unrelieved of 
their age-old burden by the inventions of 
our industrial age. But appearances may 
be deceptive. Beneath the tranquil pic- 
ture of an Old-World village with its rice 
fields, orchards. and fish ponds there may 
be a new striving, unrelated to the tradi- 
tional way of life. The “unspoiled” peas- 
ant may have become aware of the links 
that bind his fortunes to the economy of 
the world at large. Already large numbers 
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of countrymen in Burma, Siam, Malaya, 
Indo-China, and Indonesia have entered 
the service of modern enterprise in mines 
and factories, in transportation and—along 
with immigrant contract laborers—on agri- 
cultural estates managed with all the re- 
sources of scientific engineering. They 
know that their earnings represent only a 
small part of the gross return. 

It is in this rapidly widening borderland 
of modern enterprise that unrest has grown 
in recent times. The reports of labor de- 
partments reflect only a fraction of the 
total manpower and do not always point 
to the significance of the statistical find- 
ings concerning wages, terms of employ- 
ment, cost of living, and labor disputes. 
Nor have there been many unofficial stud- 
ies. In the areas under colonial control, 
the interests of the home government and 
of the foreign investors have tended to di- 
rect the choice of information sought and 
to color its presentation. In these circum- 
stances it is fortunate that Dr. Virginia 
Thompson, an American social scientist 
who is at home in several of these coun- 
tries, has directed her attention to the 
labor conditions and movements of the re- 
gion as a whole. In government employ- 
ment during the war, she enjoyed unusual 
facilities to add to her knowledge; since 
then she has revisited the region to ob- 
serve the latest developments. 


The work brings out an important his- 


torical fact: that in Asia today as in Eu- 
rope a century ago, political independence 
movements are closely linked with social 
discontent. The sources of both lie in the 
past. Throughout the region, labor legis- 
lation, administrative controls, and man- 
agement have improved in recent times. 
But these progressive efforts have been 
largely paternalistic: genuine trade union 
organization was suppressed or limited to 
a few key industries in the major cities 
and to transportation. For this reason, 
the nascent labor movement is largely po- 
litical. It is a local movement inasmuch 
as the technically more advanced fields of 
employment are widely dispersed, a na- 
tional movement because of its close inte- 
gration with movements of national libera- 
tion, and also to a surprising extent al- 
ready an international movement. 
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Dr. Thompson knows. how to combine 
precise data, where they can be obtained, 
with glimpses of less overt happenings—- 
such as the conflicts of rival leaders and 
the influence on labor attitudes of cultural 
predispositions different from those in the . 
West. Although the reader who is un- 
familiar with conditions of life in tropical 
Asia may find it difficult to grasp some of 
her interpretations, he will get a sense of 
the role which changing social concepts in 
that part of the world are likely to play 
in world society. 

The book appears under the auspices of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and con- 
tains a preface by Wilfrid Benson, labor 
expert for non-self-governing territories in 
the United Nations Secretariat. 

BRUNO LASKER 

New York City 


Woop, G. L. (Ed.). Australia: Its Re- 
sources and Development. Pp. xvii, 334. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947. $4.00. 


GRATTAN, C. Hartiry (Ed.). Australia. 
Pp. xxviii, 444. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles. University of California Press, 
1947. $5.00. 


Levi, WERNER. American-Australian Re- 
lations. Pp 184. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1947. $2.75. 


These three volumes on Australia were 
published in the United States during 1947. 
The first two are co-operative works; the 
other, a history of American-Australian re- 
lations from the early days to the present. 
Among the people of the United States, 
knowledge of Australia is scanty. There- 
fore, publications descriptive of Australian 
life are to be welcomed. The first two 
volumes will supply an authoritative ap- 
proach to various aspects of Australia’s 
history and economy. Particularly Aus- 
tralia edited by Mr. Grattan covers a very 
wide field in a competent manner; the con- 
tributors are well chosen and the bibli- 
ography is exceptionally complete. At the 
same time, these books suffer from the 
defects of co-operative works. Australian 
bibliography is overloaded with collections 
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of addresses and essays which inevitably 
are repetitious and superficial; deeper 
studies of Australian life and history are 
too few and far between. 

A co-operative work tends to be uneven 


and disjointed, and as the reader passes to: 


each contribution, he receives the impres- 
sion that he is beginning again and again. 
There is a lack of organized analysis that 
draws all threads together in progressive 
interpretation. Australia is not merely the 
sum of descriptions of its geography, its 
political, and economic history, its educa- 
tional system, and so forth. A series of 
factual essays is likely to miss the sub- 
stance and perspective of Australian life. 
Mr. Brian Fitzpatrick made a start in his 
The Australian People 1788—1945, but the 
equivalent of Beard’s The Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization has still to be written; in- 
deed, much of the basic research to make 
it possible has yet to be done. 

The weakness of the method is particu- 
larly evident in the chapter on Art and 
Literature. In other works, Mr. H. M. 
Green and Mr. Bernard Smith have made 
important contributions to their subjects; 
but an essay of some twelve pages can be 
little more than a catalogue of names. 
These works should certainly be added to 
library shelves, but as introductory vol- 
umes to Australia, they do not replace 
Mr. C. Hartley Grattan’s earlier work, re- 
cently revised: Introducing Australia, and 
Mr. Brian Fitzpatrick’s short history re- 
ferred to above. : 

Mr. Werner Levi’s study of American- 
Australian relations is definitely a new con- 
tribution which, in view of Australia’s 
rapid advance in international affairs, will 
be very useful. Though the first half of 
the book devoted to the period up to the 
end of the nineteenth century might be 
considered less significant for the present 
day, it is certainly more valuable histori- 
cally, for Mr. Levi has rescued from origi- 
nal sources much interesting information 
on the early days in the southwestern Pa- 
cific. Though slim in size, this book cov- 
ers the span of years from the first arrival 
of an American ship in Port Jackson‘in 
1792 to the exchange of embassies in 1946. 

In the aura of good will in which Aus- 
tralian-American relations currently flour- 
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ish, it would be a mistake to underesti- 
mate difficulties. In the first place, as 
Mr. Levi points out, “American-Australian 
trade is very one-sided.” It is true that 
international trade between two countries 
need not and should not be exactly bal- 
anced. In theory, the dollars Australia 
needs might be obtained from the Far 
East; but war and depression have dis- 
turbed the balancing mechanisms. It is an 
understatement to remark that “the prob- 
lem of obtaining dollars will remain a ma- 
jor difficulty in Australian-American trade 
relations.” Again, it still remains true 
that, though in tradition and sympathy a 
nation of the British Commonwealth, Aus- 
tralia depends for its life on the American 
colossus. Australian foreign policy is being 
determined in the mingling of three forces: 
her growing maturity which demands rec- 
ognition as a middle and Pacific power, 
her strong attachment -o the British Com- 
monwealth, and her dependence on Ameri- 
can dollars and American power. It is not 
implied that these are conflicting tenden- 
cies, but the significance of each may so 
vary with the occasion as vitally to affect 
Australian policy in a darticular issue. 
EDWARD LITTLEJOHN 
New York City 


Dawson, RoBERT MACGREGOR. The Gov- 
ernment of Canada. Pp. x, 662. To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1947. $5.50. 


If the “Canadian Government Series,” 
edited by Professor Dawson, continues to 
maintain its high standard, it will prove 
most stimulating to scholarship and in- 
formative to students of political science. 
The first volume of the series, issued in 
1946, was the admirable little book by 
Professor Corry that has met such wide 
approbation as a text for introductory 
courses in Canada and the United States. 
This second volume can hardly expect to 
attain the same use for instructional pur- 
poses, since its subject matter lacks the 
appeal of the comparative treatment of the 
“service state” problerms that was found in 
the former work. But within the limita- 
tions of its topic, the present book will 
undoubtedly rank as the most authorita- 
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tive, if not the definitive, study of Cana- 
dian Central Government. 

A comprehensive survey of Canadian 
government has long been awaited from 
Professor Dawson, for few Canadians are 
as well qualified by experience, scholar- 
ship, and judgment to produce the re- 
quired exposition And the performance 
does not belie the expectations. This book 
is written in his usual attractive and 
pungent style, a feature that is the more 
remarkable perhaps in so lengthy and de- 
tailed a work. From now on there will be 
no excuse (save indifference) for igno- 
rance of the main features of Canadian 
government. 

As already indicated, Professor Dawson’s 
volume is confined to the central or na- 
tional aspects of Canadian Government, 
though there are some references to pro- 
vincial institutions wherever “Dominion” 
political organs impinge upon them. Local 
government is beyond the scope of the 
book, as also is foreign policy and Com- 
monwealth relations. Some aspects of 
these will no doubt be dealt with in later 
volumes of the series. But within the 
limits prescribed, our author provides a 
most careful and lucid exposition of the 
constitutional and political “system of 
Canada. In successive parts he covers 
constitutional development, the Constitu- 
tion (under which the federal division of 
powers is discussed), the executive and ad- 
ministration, the legislature, the judiciary, 
and political parties. 

Although this may seem to follow a 
somewhat formal pattern, the contents of 
the chapters are certainly not formalistic. 
The book is primarily, of course, one of 
constitutional and political features (to the 
exclusion of social or economic aspects), 
but the treatment calls for a splendid dis- 
play of materials drawn from parliamen- 
tary proceedings and periodical literature— 
through all of which there runs the fruit- 
ful judgment of a wise critic. The last 
fifty pages contain the chief British North 
America Acts from 1867 to 1946. There 
need be no doubt that this work will re- 
main a (if not the) standard treatise on 
its subject. 

H. McD. Crow 

University of Manitoba 
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BuNKLEY, ALLISON Wurms (Ed.). A 
Sarmiento Anthology. Translated by 
Stuart Edgar Grummon. Pp. 332. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1948. $500. 


Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (1811-88), 
Argentine schoolmaster and President, 
made outstanding educational, political, 
and literary contributions to his country. 
He rendered this service despite the fact 
that much of his life was spent in exile in 
Chile because of political conditions in 
Argentina. He is not too well known in 
this country, hence this volume is de- 
signed to familiarize American readers with 
the man and his achievements. 

Appreciating defeats in the way of life 
which was the Spanish heritage of Argen- 
tina, Sarmiento ever endeavored to in- 
culcate on his fellow. citizens features of 
the American way of life which he con- 
sidered essential for the best interests of 
his people. Educator that he was, -he 
sought to carry out his ideas by the intro- 
duction of American educational methods; 
he followed the principles of Horace Mann. 
That he did not accomplish more was un- 
doubtedly due to inherent factors in the 
situation and to certain characteristics of 
his pzople. Today his memory is revered 
by every Argentine for all that he did to 
bring a higher degree of democracy to his 
beloved land. 

The introduction to the volume by Mr. 
Bunkley gives a brief biography of Sarmi- 
ento and portrays his character and 
achievements. It outlines the nature and 
exten: of his writings as well as the con- 
tributions he made and the failures he 
suffered. 

The major portion of the -book com- 
prises selections from the fifty-two vol- 
umes of Sarmiento’s published works. Al- 
though the Anthology represents only a 
small percentage of his voluminous writ- 
ings, it is believed that the choice ade- 
quately reveals his thought. There are in- 
cluded longer portions of his Provincial 
Recollections, which is really an autobiog- 
raphy giving many details regarding his 
family and life in San Juan; of Facundo, 
his great historical novel, written as a 
part of his campaign against Rosas and 
“gauchocracy”; and of his Travels, par- 
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ticularly parts relating to the United 
States. Shorter excerpts are taken from 
various sources to exemplify his journal- 
istic activities; to present his impressions 
of the United States in the 1860s; to 
indicate his views on education; and to 
reveal the bases of his political thought. 

The translation by Mr. Grummon is very 
satisfactory, setting forth in English the 
ideas which Sarmiento so well expressed in 
Spanish. Jn rare instances exception may 
be taken to a specific rendering. A Sar- 
miento Anthology serves its purpose of 
making the great Argentine educator and 
statesman better known to Americans, and 
thus contributes to the fuller development 
of friendly relations between Argentina 
and the United States. 

Roscoe R. HIL 
Washington, D. C. 


BARBEAU, Marros. Alaska Beckons. Pp. 
343. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 
1947. $4.50. - 


The social scientist need not concern 
himself with this volume. It includes an 
introductory chapter on the Alcan High- 
way, Written in the ecstatic style of tourist 
literature and containing as little real in- 
formation, and a penultimate chapter on 
“The Salmon Run,” which is an excellent 
summary of the important facts about 
salmon on the northwest coast. The rest 
of the book presents a reconstruction of 
the prehistoric origins and migrations of 
the Indians of southern Alaska and north- 
em British Columbia from the flimsiest of 
cultural evidence, mainly folklore. 

The author, who has been associated for 
many years with the National Museum of 
Canada, certainly knows the Indians of 
whom he writes as well as any man living. 
The facts he cites are therefore authentic, 
and there is little doubt that the lay reader 
can gain some appreciation of the life and 
world outlook of the Indians from the folk 
tales and other data presented. : This im- 
pression is enhanced by the excellent illus- 
trations by Arthur Price, who has suc- 
-- ceeded admirably in capturing and adapt- 
ing the spirit of the amazing native art of 
the area. 

On the basis of farfetched inferences 
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from myths and-folk tales, notoriously the 
most unreliable of all sources of historical 
reconstruction, the author concludes that 
the depredations of Genghis Khan in the 
thirteenth century drove three waves of 
people across Bering Sea into the New 
World (p. 73). One group consisted of peo- 
ple with true Mongolian features (pp. 79, 
171) and culture traits suggesting an origin 
on “the balmy Asiatic coast within the 
periphery of an ancient Chinese culture” 
(p. 76), who crossed from Kamchatka via 
the Aleutian Islands to Alaska and followed 
the coast southward, giving rise to the 
Salish, Nootka, Kwakiutl, and elements of 
the Haida, Tsimshian, and Tlingit tribes 


” (pp. 313-15). Another wave ascended the 


salmon rivers on the western side of the 
Rockies, producing groups like the Atha- 
pascan Tanana and also contributing to 
the Tlingit and other northern coastal 
tribes (pp. 141, 312). The third wave, 
consisting of Athapascan speakers, crossed 
the mountains to the east, where they split 
in half. One branch remained in the 
Mackenzie Basin (pp. 312-13). The other 
forced its way southward, giving rise to 
the Navaho and the Apache, who were 
allegedly (pp. 313, 328-29) prevented from 
conquering the Aztecs of Mexico only by 
the timely arrival of the white man. 

The author lightly disposes of linguistic 
objections to his theories, for “languages 
are only like vestments, easily changed or 
disposed of” (p. 314). It thus seems to 
him reasonable to assert that his subjects, 
“in two or three generations, passed from 
Tlingit to Tsimsyan, and to Kwakiutl; 
than a few of them reverted to Tsimsyan” 
(p. 315). Ethnographic facts offer no 
greater obstacles. Thus the matrilineal 
moieties of the Tlingit and the Haida are 
explained as follows: “The exogamous 
moieties of their ancestors in eastern Si- 
beria—the Chukchee, the Koriaks, the 
Gilyaks, the Kets, and others—continued 
in existence among their nomadic kinsmen 
after they had crossed Bering Sea into 
America” (p. 71). With the possible ex- 
ception ofthe “Kets,” of whom this re- 
viewer has never heard, none of the Paleo- 
Siberian tribes mentioned possesses either 
moieties or matrilineal descent. The 
Chukchee and the Koryak are strictly bi- 
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lateral in descent, while the Gilyak have 
patrilineal clans but no moieties. 

Musicological proof of the recent Asiatic 
origin of the northwest coast Indians is 
found in the alleged fact that “at the 
_ funeral pyre they sang Buddhistic dirges”’ 
(p. 91). The evidence for this comes from 
the comments of a Chinese friend who 
listened to phonograph records of Indian 
music. One song to him “seemed similar 
to a Buddhist chant for funeral services. 
used among the natives of Mongolia” (p. 
188). Another reminded him “of a Chi- 
nese ceremonial song he had heard coffin 
carriers sing in the streets of Pekin” (p. 
189). A third suggested a Japanese lullaby 
(p. 193). Of a fourth, the Chinese de- 
clared positively: “It comes from Hindu 
music” (p. 192). The Pan-Asiatic range 
of these alleged similarities can scarcely 
be taken as evidence for a specific origin 
theory. : 

It would be incredible if the author, whe 
is a recognized authority on the Indians of 
the northwest coast, were wrong In every 
one of his interpretations. Thus the re- 
viewer is inclined to accept as substantially 
correct the conclusion summarized on page 
248: “The remarkable development of na- 
tive technique and style in totem-pole carv- 
ing is largely confined to the period subse- 
quent to 1830. It hinged on the steel ax, 
the adze, and the curved knife” which 
were obtained from Europeans. It is prob- 
able, however, that totem-pole art was 
adapted from other and earlier art forms 
of similar style. Wherever the author at- 
tempts to penetrate more deeply into the 
mists of the prehistoric past, his specula- 
tions are as unwarranted and as improb- 
able, though perhaps not quite as fantastic, 
as those of Gladwin’s fictional best seller, 
Men Out of Asia. 

GEORGE PETER MURDOCK 

Yale University 


BJORK, KENNETH. Saga in Steel and Con- 
crete: Norwegian Engineers in America. 
Pp. vii, 504. Northfield, Minnesota: 
Norwegian-American Historical Associa- 
tion, 1947. $400. 

This is a story of Norwegian engineers 
who migrated to America during the fifty- 
year period ending about 1929 to apply the 
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skills they had acquired in the schools of 
Europe in the industrial conquest of a 
continent. During this period of fever- 
ish technological development, rivers were 
spanned with bridges and tunnels to open 
great arteries of freight and passenger 
transport; cities of magnificent skyscrapers 
were built and furnished with sewers, tun- 
nels, subways, and power and communica- 
tions facilities. In the changed and chang- 
ing mold of living and thinking in America, 
the Norwegian engineer left deep imprints 
of his training, skill, inventiveness, leader- 
ship, vision, and philosophy. It is fortu- 
nate that the Norwegian-American Histori- 
cal Association has encouraged Professor 
Bjork to study this migration and its ef- 
fects on American technology, and that it 
has supplied the funds with which to pub- 
lish his fascinating story. 

At the beginning of the period of migra- 
tion, Norway was in some respects ahead 
of the rest of Europe in technical training. 
One of its principal sources of engineering 
talent was Horten’s Technical School which 
opened in 1855 under supervision of the 
Navy and was closely associated.with the 
machine shops of the navy yard at Horten. 
There Edwin Ruud, Tinius Olsen, Carl 
Barth, and Henrik V. von Zernikow Loss 
received the training in theoretical funda- 
mentals on which they were able to build 
careers of outstanding service and accom- 
plishment in America. Trondhjem’s Tech- 
nical College, established in 1870, produced 
Singstad, Giaver, Cappelen Smith, and 
Grgnningsaeter, who must be counted 
among the leading engineers not only of 
America but of the world. A third mu- 
nicipal school, Bergen’s Technical College, 
opened its doors in 1875, while in 1910 
Norway’s Institute of Technology was 
opened at Trondjhem to offer technical 
training on a high academic level. In a 
relatively short time, these latter schools 
had contributed an impressive number of 
engineers to the Atlantic migration. 

Professor Bjork’s story of Norwegian 
engineers in America is not only fascinat- 
ing but instructive, because he succeeds so 
admirably in developing the technical back- 
grounds against which his subjects move 
and make their important contributions. 
Especially interesting is his account of 
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Carl Barth, who, working for a time with 
Frederick ‘Winslow Taylor, the “father of 
scientific management,” did so much to 
improve the efficiency of the machine and 
who, had his philosophy prevailed, would 
bave made the principal objective of this 
increased efficiency the betterment of the 
working classes. 

The story is concluded in the chapter, 
“Toward a Social Philosophy,’ in which 
Professor Bjork summarizes the opinions 
of prominent Norwegian-American engi- 
neers on problems of current interest to 
engineers and engineering educators, in- 
cluding the economic status of the engineer 
and the alleged need of broadening engi- 
neering training on its humanistic-social 
science side. 

Joun A. GOFF 

University of Pennsylvania 


MULDER, ARNOLD. Americans from Hoel- 
land. Pp. 320. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1947. $5.00. 


This is the first volume of “The Peo- 
ples of America Series” projected by Lip- 
pincott under the editorship of Lows 
Adamic. The object of the series is to 
tell the story of this country through the 
separate stories of the various racial and 
national groups which make up the Ameri- 
can people. The idea undoubtedly has 
merit, but it may easily be pressed too far. 
The individual alien who comes to the 
United States and does not attach himself 
to a community of his fellow countrymen 
is soon assimilated, and while he may make 
considerable impact as an individual, he 
transmits very little, if anything, to the 
stream of American culture. The second- 
or third-generation American, even if he 
lives in a community of his national origin, 
is no longer a carrier or transmitter of the 
foreign culture. Mr. Mulder, in the book 
under review, is aware of this difficulty, 
but he does not systematically examine the 
problem. 

The story of Americans from Holland 
necessarily becomes largely a story of the 
Dutch communities; namely, the early set- 
- tlements in New York and New Jersey, 
and the settlements in Michigan and Iowa 
founded in the middle of the last century. 
The story of the Dutch in New York has 
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been frequently told; Mr. Mulder, never- 
theless, has some interesting things to re- 
late about it. The greater part of the book 
deals with the Dutch of the later migra- 
tions, and since the Dutch communities of 
the west are held together and character- 
ized chiefly by their staunch Calvinism, 
this aspect becomes tke leading thread in 
the story. Mr. Mulder is quite right in 
stating that the Holland-American is fre- 
quently characterized by an acuteness in 
theological dialectics, but he is hardly fair 
to the separatists from the state church in 
the Netherlands when he fails to present 
clearly the spiritual condition of that 
church or the theological views which were 
prevalent in it. The issues were real and 
important. Partly as a result of the sepa- 
ration, the state church itself changed pro- 
foundly, 

Mr. Mulder has told the story of the 
Holland-American well and interestingly, 
though the story is not as complete as it 
might be, nor is it brought wholly up to 
date. For example, the book contains little 
on the contribution of the Dutch-Ameri- 
cans to literature and the arts, to which 
field Mr. Mulder himself is a distinguished 
contributor. What people become is even 
more important than their background. 
Though losing practically all of their for- 
mer Dutch peculiarities, the Holland- 
Americans have in many respects become 
more rather than less distinctive, and are 
making a unique contribution to American 
life. This does not receive adequate em- 
phasis in this volume. 

AMRY VANDENBOSCH 

University of Kentucky 


Currrick, V. L. O. (Ed.). Northwest 
Harvest: A Regional Stock-Taking. Pp. 
xvi, 226. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948. $4.00. 


This collection includes sixteen papers 
presented at a writers’ conference held in 
Portland, Oregon, October 31 to November 
2, 1946, under the sponsorship of the City 
Library Association and Reed College. 
The purpose of the symposium was to con- 
sider how writers regard the northwest and 
how they propose to treat it in their work. 
Unfortunately, no clear definition of the 
region was given, nor was distinction be- 
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tween a frontier economy and a level of 
art observed throughout. Consequently 
there is great variation in the views ex- 
pressed. Since we cannot mention all 
these opinions, the following epitome offers 
a conspectus of the main argument. 

Situation, climate, and resources have 
bound parts of four northwestern states 
together in a natural unit. To this region, 
mingled streams of migrants brought their 
stores of practical skill, moral codes, and 
art forms. At first, isolation, pressure of 
work, and mere inertia allowed old pat- 
terns to persist, ‘Then improved trans- 
portation, wider communication, and grow- 
ing enlightenment broke down former rules. 
The northwest became liberal, if not dis- 
orderly. Broader contacts and firmer con- 
trols were needed, , They came from the 
east, in the form of textbooks and bank 
notes. Reaction to them often appears as 
embarrassed silence or noisy bluster to 
cover uncertainty. 

What can be done to overcome provin- 
cialism? Most of the writers say, let us 
cherish our home traits without assuming 
that they furnish a model for everybody. 
It is interesting to note that the authors 
born outside of the region recognize pe- 
culiar traits in it; native scribes seem to 
overlook such characteristics. They all 
agree that the way to transcend local 
norms is to show how these illustrate 
universal human tendencies. “Out of our 
own... something of value to the world. 

.’ The attitudes may indicate how 
early conditioning makes a particular type 
of culture represent its general features. 

This handful of literary blossoms can- 
not be called a “harvest.” The reader gets 
no whiff of forest or orchard. It is cer- 
tainly not “stocktaking” in any systematic 
sense. There is scarcely a note on fisheries 
or hydroelectric power. Since the subject 
is culture patterns, with particular refer- 
ence to literary forms, the reviewer hesi- 
tates to criticize results achieved. Instead, 
he quotes from the Introductory Remarks 
by the Editor: “Indeed we have had the 
courage of our convictions even when we 
were not quite positive as to exactly what 
they were.” Toujours Paudace! 

Howarp WOOLSTON 

University of Washington 
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SHRYOCK, RicHARD H. American Medical 
Research, Past and Present. Pp. xiv, 
350. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1947. $2 50. 


In 1942 the New York Academy of 
Medicine, aware that the medical profes- 
sion is confronted by problems concerning 
its social relationships that require thor- 
ough study, and feeling a responsibility to 
contribute to their solution, set up a Com- 
mittee on Medicine and the Changing Or- 
der. This committee, which included not 
only physicians but also lay members rep- 
resenting various elements of the commu- 
nity, invited a number of experts to pre- 
pare monographs on the major problems of 
medicine in its social aspects. In the pres- 
ent volume a professional historian—not a 
physician, but the author of many studies 
on the history of medicine—ably reviews 
the history and the present status of medi- 


‘cal research, as a social activity in the 


United States. 

Beginning with the formative influences 
derived from the British and Continental 
sources of American medicine, Dr. Shryock 
examines the early support of research 
prior to 1895. This at first, when not pro- 
vided by the jnvestigators themselves, was 
largely governmental, in small-scale efforts 
by the Army medical corps, the short- 
lived National Board of Health, and the 
Department of Agriculture. Large finan- 
cial support and moral encouragement ‘by 
men of wealth was slow in coming, but 
from the 1890’s to 1940 such support 
through endowed universities and founda- 
tions was the characteristic pattern of 
American science. Since the onset of 
World War II a trend toward governmen- 
tal support has been going on with be- 
wildering speed, raising grave questions as 
to the direction, control, and freedom of 
investigation. Professor Shryock sets forth, 
in detail but very clearly, the intricate fac- 
tors in this progress of scientific investiga- 
tion from its amateur days to its present 
status as an immense national enterprise 
fostered by industry and government. 

The author’s training as a historian 
rather than a physician has been an ad- 
vantage in this task, giving him a broader 
grasp of the general situation of which 
medical science is a part. His command 


of medical detail is, however, remarkable; 
in a few places only will the professional 
reader notice small inaccuracies or mis- 
conceptions (never vitiating the argument) 
that betray the writer’s lack of technical 
experience. As might be expected, the 
more specifically historical chapters excel 


those that discuss’ chiefly medical topics. 


That on research trends is the least im- 
pressive, dealing too much with technical 
methods and too little with problems. 
This one chapter and perhaps the next, on 
research fields, could have been given more 
significant content by a medical investi- 
gator, if one could be found with breadth 
of scientific view to match Dr. Shryock’s 
on the historical side. Again, the advances 
made in the United States in anatomy, 
physiology, and biochemistry, and the basic 
(“preclinical”) sciences generally, are un- 
deremphasized as compared with those in 
applied bacteriology and clinical and pre- 
ventive medicine, which are of course more 
conspicuous to the nonmedical onlooker. 

These, however, are minor limitations. 
They do not affect the value of Dr. 
Shryock’s monograph as a sound, thorough 
study of medical research ih its social re- 
lations. The book should broaden the un- 
derstanding of the problems of research by 
students of social organizations and by 
public officials; medical scientists will find 
it a clear and enlightening statement of 
their own place in the social scheme and 
of their responsibility to the public. 

“  GeorcE W. CORNER 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
Baltimore, Maryland 


VISHER, STEPHEN SARGENT. Scientists 
Starred, 1903-1943, in “American Men 
of Science.” Pp. xxili,°556. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1947. $4.50. 
In 1903, J. M. Cattell listed the thou- 

sand most distinguished living American 

scientists in ‘twelve fields. When the first 
edition of American Men of Science ap- 
peared (1906), these leaders received 
asterisks; and in each of the six subse- 

quent editions, including that of 1944, 

distinguished men continued to be starred. 

Owing to Cattell’s control, the continuance 

of the method of starring caused it to be- 

come obsolete and arbitrary. He refused 
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to add other fields to the original twelve 
he had personally chosen, with the result 
that the biological sciences—pathology, 
physiology, anatomy, botany, anthropol- 
ogy, zoology, and psychology (seven of 
the twelve)—remained heavily overrepre- 
sented. No social science was included, 
and no new field acknowledged. Further- 
more, Cattell required that new stars be 
awarded according to the percentage as- 
signed to each science in 1903, thus pre- 
venting any adjustment that would take 
care of the differential growth of the dif- 
ferent sciences. “Because the number of 
scientists grew much more rapidly than 
the number of stars allowed, the propor- 
tion of scientists starred has decreased 
rapidly. ... While in 1903 about one- 
fourth of the scientists were starred, in 
1943 fewer than one-twenty-fifth of those 
who were not elderly were starred.” 
Clearly, as a sample, the starred scientists 
have become steadily less representative of 
distinguished men in science. 

Despite the vagaries of his sample, Pro- 
fessor Visher has studied, as a group, the 
2,600 men who have received stars, and 
has reached conclusions concerning notable 
men of science in general. From his first 
source of information—American Men of 
Science and other biographical dictionaries 
—he shows the kind of places in which the 
starred scientists were born, educated, and 
employed; he is then able to judge regions, 
cities, and universities according to their 
differential contributions to the production 
and use of this intellectual elite. From 
his second source of information—a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 1,443 starred scientists in 
1946, with 905 replying—he gives the ages 
at which the men decided to become scien- 
tists and at which they chose their special 
fields, the influences contributing to their 
achievement, the family backgrounds, and 
other data. 

The author finds, for example, that, con- 
trary to popular myth, rural regions give 
birth to far fewer than their share of no- 
table scientists in the twelve fields; that 
the immigrants who, in proportion to their 
number, have contributed most to the list 
are, in order, British Canadians, Swiss, 
British, and Dutch (with Germans ranking 
lowest in the list of nine countries of im- 
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migration); that the eminent scientists 
come much more from certain social classes 
—especially the professional class—than 
from others; that in 1909 the endowed uni- 
versities outranked the state universities 
about five to one in the places they held 
among the ten leading departments of each 
of the twelve sciences, but that in 1938 
they outranked them by less than three to 
one. 

Fortunately, the book includes many 
tables giving detailed data by fields of sci- 
ence, universities, regions, and so forth. 
It is thus possible to subject the figures to 
further analysis. Professor Visher has not 
made the best use of his data, neglecting 
certain kinds of analysis that would have 
occurred to any statistician. For example, 
he sometimes fails to give comparative fig- 
ures for the population and for scientists 
as a whole. These, if given, would make 
his particular group stand out in much 
clearer perspective. He gives, for in- 
stance, the age at death of the starred 
scientists, but this means little until sys- 
tematic comparison (by the use of life ta- 
bles, for example) is made with the age at 
death of other groups. Also, the author 
fails to link his findings thoroughly with 
those of other research workers along simi- 
lar lines—Wilson, Lehman, Schneider, Hol- 
lingworth, Faris, Terman. 

At the same time, the author indulges in 
speculations in no way supported by his 
figures. Indeed, in a book on distinguished 
scientists, it is amazing to find unscientific 
misconceptions and a poor grasp of scien- 
tific method. The author, for example, 
confuses race with religion and nationality. 
He even speaks of Puritan “blood.” His 
racialistic leanings, however, are mixed 
with other hypotheses (such as Hunting- 
ton’s ideas on optimum climate and season 
of birth). He accepts the influence of so- 
cial factors such as class and education, 
but shows little sociological insight in 
handling them. 

For some reason, which the reviewer 
could never grasp, Professor Visher thinks 
the number of eminent scientists is declin- 
ing. Certainly the proportion of starred 
scientists is decreasing, but this is a result 
of the manner of starring. Since the actual 
number of scientists is increasing faster 
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than the general population, so is the num- 
ber of eminent ones. Therefore it seems 
strange that the author should try several 
times to “explain” the decline of scientific 
work in America. He appears to believe 
that, due to the differerftial birth rate and 
the immigration of poor stocks, the na- 
tional intelligence is deteriorating. 
Kinostey Davis 
Princeton University 


Emrnorr, MAXWELL LEIGH, and Hyman 
‘Rucas. Atomics for the Millions. 
Pp. xiv, 281. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1947. $3.50. 


In a democracy in which the principle of 
civilian control of atomic energy is ac- 
cepted as a national policy, there exists the 
problem of preparing the average citizen 
to discharge wisely the responsibility which 
is thus his. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, this is 
less a matter of indoctrination with a mass 
of technical and technological detail than 
it is of providing a basis for an informed 
judgment of what atomic energy, in war or 
in peace, can do. To draw an analogy, 
wise traffic laws may be formulated by 
persons who know little of the thermo- 
dynamics of the combustion of hydrocar- 
bons, but who do have a general apprecia- 
tion of what a vehicle powered in this way 
is capable of doing. 

Popular books on atomic energy may do 
much toward providing the layman with 
the sort of information which he, as a citi- 
zen, needs most, or they may merely em- 
phasize the more spectacular aspects of 
this latest of the “marvels of science.” In 
this respect, Atomics for the Millions be- 
longs definitely in the first category. In 
its story of the growth of scientific under- 
standing of the nature of matter and of the 
discovery of the enormous stores of energy 
which are latent in the atomic nucleus, the 
reader may come to realize something of 
the nature and methods of scientific in- 
quiry. From the history of the Manhat- 
tan Project (condensed here from the 
Smyth Report) he may learn how the sci- 
entific and technological resources of a na- 
tion may be utilized to bring to quick 
fruition the practical application of scien- 
tific discoveries of major importance. In 
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the section of the book entitled “Your 
Atomic Age” he is given facts and figures 
about the cost of atomic energy and the 
nature of atomic installations. He is pro- 
vided with considerable detailed informa- 
tion about the way in which atomic piles 
may provide materials which will do much 
to aid the progress of medical and other 
research, 

The final chapter presents a summary of 
expert opinion concerning the probable na- 
ture and consequences of a war fought with 
atomic weapons. 

In writing this book Dr. Eidinoff and 
Mr. Ruchlis have used no mathematics be- 
yond simple arithmetic and have taken care 
to express mass and energy in such familiar 
terms as pounds and kilowatt hours. Sci- 
entific methods and principles have been 
illustrated by numerous effective (if oc- 
casionally juvenile) sketches. 

Throughout the book the meaning of 
words such as “atom,” “isotope,” “pile,” 
and “critical mass’—-which are part of 
basic vocabulary in all discussions of 
atomic energy—is explained simply and 
clearly. 

Both the citizen who accepts seriously 
his responsibility for the formulation of 
wise policies with regard to the develop- 
ment and control of atomic energy, and 
the reader who would like to understand 
more fully how atomic energy became a 
practical reality, will find much of the in- 
formation they need presented in this book 
in clear, simple, and accurate language. 

Burris B. CUNNINGHAM 

University of California 


SPAULDING, F. T., and Others. Physical 


Science and Human Values. Pp. vii, 
181. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1947. $3.00. 


In addition to papers by authors of con- 
siderable distinction, this admirable little 
book also contains contributed discussions 
of the main papers by men of equal stand- 
ing. The material was presented at a 
symposium at Princeton University in 
1946. The contents of the book are pretty 
adequately summarized by the titles of the 
eight chapters: (I) Scholarship in the Sec- 
ondary School; (I1) The Relation of Re- 
search in Universities to Government and 
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Commercial Laboratories; (III) The Large 
Laboratory in Nuclear Research; (IV) The 
Uses and Hopes of Scientific Societies; 
(V) The Physical Sciences, Philosophy, 
and Human Values; (VI) The Founda- 
tions of Freedom in Science; (VII) New 
Vistas for Intelligence; (VIII) The Ivory 
Tower and the Ivory Gate. 

The last four chapters especially deal 
with the subject indicated by the title. 
Incidentally, everything that is said in this 
book applies equally well to the social and 
the physical sciences. Social scientists 
would do well to compare the clear and 
pointed discussion (with some exceptions) 
of these chapters to their own confused 
and garrulous verbalizations on this sub- 
ject as exhibited in numerous volumes rep- 
resenting the proceedings of conferences on 
religion, philosophy, and the “humanities.” 

In the space here at our disposal, only 
a few points can be selected for special 
notice. -In Chapter IT we have an excel- 
lent discussion, led by Rabi and partici- 
pated in by a distinguished panel, of the 
relation of research in the universities to 
government and commercial laboratories. 
Professor Northrop’s suggestion (Chapter 
V) as to the manner in which agreement 
may be reached on international questions 
is, perhaps, as nearly a keynote to the 
volume as one could find: “There is little 
likelihood of the Russians and us getting 
together upon the basis of a purely hu- 
manistic philosophy, since in the more 
ideological humanistic sphere the doctrines 
unequivocally contradict one another. But 
there is a real possibility, because of the 
considerations just noted, of the Russians 
and the members of the traditional democ- 
racies west of the Rhine finding a philo- 
sophical basis for agreement, providing 
this basis is rooted in a philosophy of the 
natural sciences. It may be that in this 
manner we can resolve the ideological con- 
flicts which at present prevent the leaders 
of the major nations of the world from 
agreeing upon the forms of international 
social contro! necessary to direct the tech- 
nological discoveries of natural science to 
good rather than destructive ends” ‘(pp. 
112-13); 

In the same connection, the following 
remarks by Margenau strike a note that 
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deserves more general recognition: “Ethics 
can be a science with the same threefold 
[postulation, deduction, verification] struc- 
ture. Its postulates, different though they 
are from those of the sciences, are no more 
sacred and no less binding to the individual 
who accepts them than are the axioms of 
arithmetic. The implications of this view 
are many. Ethics can disclaim all essen- 
tial connection with religion, though it may 
still rely on religion as a reinforcing agent. 
Also, the act of dedication of an individual 
to a set of ethical postulates may be psy- 
chologically very close to a religious ex- 
perience. Immoral acts could be viewed 
as irrational and inconsistent, rather than 
as offenses against a divine or human or- 
der. The teaching of ethics would have to 
be completely overhauled” (p. 116). 

Numerous examples are given through- 
out the book of how the philosophy of 
natural science has operated to produce 
agreement among nations which are no- 
toriously inclined to disagree in all other, 
forms of discourse. For example, Tolman 
makes the following statement: “In this 
connection it is noteworthy that in the 
proceedings of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission it has so far been only 
in the meetings of the Scientific and Tech- 
nical Committee that common agreement 
on any matters of substance has been 
reached by the representatives of the 
twelve: nations” (p. 135). Finally should 
be noted Polanyi’s interesting contention 
that science has been and can be a free 
yet co-ordinated activity, even without a 
co-ordinator, because of the nature of the 
scientific quest, which requires the unen- 
forced co-ordination of the free acts of 
individual scientists. 

GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
University of Washington 


ScHENK, H. G. The Aftermath of the 
Napoleonic Wars: The Concert of Eu- 
rope—An Experiment. Pp. x, 228. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947. 
$5.00. 

This book deals intensively with selected 
phases of international organization be- 
tween the downfall of Napoleon and the 
temporary breakup of the concert of Eu- 

rope in 1823. Author Schenk’s major 
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theme is the genesis and disintegration of 
the concert; casual readers, however, may 
feel that his theme is Alexander I of 
Russia. -This book reveal Schenk’s skill- 
ful exploitation of historical sources and 
his admirable ferreting out of essential 
but often neglected materials in English, 
French, and German. His policy of em- 
ploying frequent quotations lets his sources 
speak with their own forcefulness and live- 
liness. 

Schenk divides his book into three 
parts: “The Origins of the Holy Alliance,” 
“The Concert of Europe—an Experiment,” 
and “Discord in the Concert of Europe.” 
Part One shows the best craftsmanship 
and makes the largest contribution to our 
knowledge. It makes much of the exist- 
ence within the early ninteenth-century re- 
ligious revival of two trends—one con- 
servative, the religion of the restoration, 
and the other radical, with many of the 
secular goals of the philosophes, which led 
directly, Schenk avers, to the Holy Alli- 
ance. In his Holy Alliance project and 
other proposals Alexander insisted upon 
the necessity of a new system of interna- 
tional co-operation. This was unpalatable 
to Metternich, who toned down the pro- 
posal considerably. The author argues that 
the ‘chief goal of Allied occupation policy 
in France was the heading off of a poten- 
tial social revolution there which might be- 
come European. It was necessary to con- 
vince the rulers of Europe, wrote Castle- 
reagh, “that the existing concert is their 
only perfect security against the revolu- 
tionary embers more or less existing in 
every State of Europe” (p. 120). The 
traditional portrait of Metternich as an 
arch conservative is confirmed, and Castle- 
reagh’s portrait is placed in the same gal- 
lery. Schenk explores the detailed opera- 
tions of the concert vis-à-vis Spain, the 
Monroe Doctrine, Italy, Greece, and the 
Germanies. His careful attention to the 
Zeitgeist notably enlarges the effectiveness 
of these sections. He concludes that Eng- 
land participated in the concert until fear 
of social revolution in England disappeared. 

This volume is notable for its exposition 
of religious dynamics in the genesis of the 
Holy Alliance and the concert of Europe 
and for its detailed accounts of conserva- 
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tive ideologies in their relation to the 
actual workings of the concert. It is 
profitable reading for anyone with con- 
siderable grounding in early nineteenth- 
century affairs; even for the specialist in 
that period, it is gainful reading. 
GARLAND DowNUM 
Arizona State College 


GLIN, Joan. The Ways of Men: An 
Introduction to Anthropology. Pp. xv, 
649. New York and London: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, 1948. $4.50. 


The Ways of Men is a comprehensive 
description of the fields of anthropology 
with emphasis on the processes of culture. 
After an introductory chapter recounting 
the work of early anthropologists and their 
successors of recent times, there is a dis- 
cussion of the following main topics under 
as many parts: The Human Animal; So- 
cial Life and Customs; Some Structures of 
Human Relationship; Patterning and Co- 
ordination of Culture; Individuality and 
Conformity; Epilogue and Prologue. 

Part I includes, in addition to the usual 
account of Primates and fossil man, an ac- 
count of The Functional Aspects of Sex 
and Age, and The Adaptive Imperatives of 
the Organism; that is, the specific relation- 
ship between type of organism and type of 
cultural activity. There is an account of 
technology in primitive cultures and in 
western European civilization, and of the 
forms of social life in primitive cultures. 
There are succinct analyses of three forms 
of culture: the Amish in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania; the Hopi of the southwest 
United States; and the Inca of the ancient 
Peruvian Empire. The major portion of 
the book, however, is occupied with a dis- 
cussion of the psychological laws underly- 
ing culture. This includes an account of 
learning, response to stimuli, conditioned 
responses, and many other principles and 
details that fall primarily in the field of 
psychology. 

The author’s justification for this ro- 
cedure is that if the student has a grasp of 
these principles he will. be equipped to un- 
derstand culture; for men everywhere re- 
spond in similar fashion to similar stimuli. 
The learning process is fundamental in the 
acquisition of culture. With this principle, 
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the reviewer believes, no one will find 
fault. He wonders, however, whether it 
applies in any more specific and fruitful 
fashion to ethnology than to, let us say, 
history, or any other field of human rela- 
tions. 

Insofar as psychology is common and 
fundamental to all culture, it does not 
explain its specific manifestations. Locks 
which open to a master key have a limited 
number of idiosyncracies. 

The author, by implication, suggests that 
psychological equipment best prepares one 
to understand a given people. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, does a knowledge of 
the laws of psychology give one as good a 
preparation to understand a certain people, 
for example, the Sisseton Dakota, as does 
a knowledge of the cultures of adjacent 
tribes? Can a psychologist ignorant of 
Great Plains ethnology understand the 
Dakota as well as can an ethnologist ac- 
quainted with adjacent cultures but other- 
wise ignorant of psychology? In how 
many instances does psychology give an 
insight into culture as compared with the 
instances in which a culture gives an in- 
sight into psychology? 

However that may be, Professor Gillin 
has placed us under obligation for the de- 
tailed and systematic analyses of psycho- 
logical principles fundamental to culture. 

Wrson D. WArLis 

University of Minnesota 


Kinsey, ALFRED C., WARDELL B. Pomeroy, 
and CLYDE E. Martin. Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Male. Pp. xv, 804. Phila- 
delphia and London: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1948. $6.50. 


This volume, based on interviews with 
5,300 white American males, is the most 
extensive scientific report on human sexual 
behavior available. A few earlier studies 
provide generalizations which may be valid 
for one group only, college students, 
whereas Kinsey claims that his findings are 
valid for the 163 groups on which data are 
given. 

In order to permit valid generalizations 
for other groups, Kinsey plans to continue 
collecting cases until he has a total of 
100,000, a project which he estimates: will 
require altogether about 28 years. 
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As to method, Kinsey uses the directed 
personal interview, covering 521 possible 
items, about 300 of which are covered in 
the average interview requiring about one 
and one-half to two hours. The incentive 
is the opportunity to participate in a scien- 
tific study, although in some cases small 
payments of money are made. Confidence 
is invited by a guarantee of anonymity; 
all the replies are recorded in code for 
which no written key exists. Since the sub- 
jects are volunteers, most of the histories 
represent partial samples, but about one- 
fourth come from 100 per cent groups. 

Kinsey’s report gives data on the inci- 
dence, the frequency, and the sources of 
sexual outlet, together with the factors af- 
fecting sexual outlet. The incidence fig- 
ures for certain outlets are higher than had 
been previously estimated. Other signifi- 
cant findings are: age is the most impor- 
tant single factor affecting sex behavior; 
there is great individual variation in total 
outlet; sexual behavior varies greatly by 
social classes; sexual behavior has been 
relatively stable over the last two genera- 
tions. 

Kinsey’s findings have been criticized by 
specialists on the grounds that (1) his 
samples are selected and not representa- 
tive, and (2) the validity of responses is in 
question because of such difficulties as ac- 
curacy of recall, resistance, and deliberate 
cover-up. 

From the standpoint of social science, a 
conspicuous weakness is the failure of the 
study to develop a consistent theory, al- 
though the data on which to base such a 
theory or set of theories are provided For 
example, a possible hypothesis might be 
that the mores are more successful in 
channeling sex behavior than in limiting 
total outlet. Specifically, it would be in- 
teresting to see whether or not the data 
support the generalization that if the vol- 
ume of heterosexual intercourse is reduced 
by the mores, the volume of other outlets 
is increased proportionately. As Kinsey’s 
report stands, it is no more than fact-find- 
ing, significant though the facts be. 

A final observation. Kinsey makes much 
of the fact that sexual behavior is at con- 
siderable variance from the established 
code, which leads him again and again to 
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quarrel with the mores and the legal sys- 
tems, and to urge reform. At times it 
seems almost as if Kinsey believes he has 
investigated the operation of the sex mores, 
which of course he has not. This special ` 
pleading detracts from the scientific quality 
of his work. 
M. F. NIMKOFF 
Bucknell University 


BARNES, Harry Ermer (Ed.). An Intro- 
duction to the History of Sociology. Pp. 
xvi, 960. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1948. $10.00. 


The distinctive character of this volume 
is not clearly apparent from the title. Dr. 
Barnes migbt have done better if he had 
borrowed a phrase from his own preface 
and called it “Systematic Sociologists from 
Comte to Sorokin”; for the volume’s scope 
is deliberately limited in three ways. First, 
it deals with sociologists rather than with 
schools of sociological thought, and con- 
sists essentially of treatments of fifty rep- 
resentative writers, nearly all of whom are 
given separate chapters. Secondly, the 
fifty are chosen from among the systematic 
sociologists, and on this principle the book 
omits the many distinguished contemporary 
investigators who have never attempted to 
incorporate their findings into a system. 
Finally, the fifty names are all chosen from 
the recent period, the period from Comte 
to Sorokin. To give the proper historical 
setting, however, the editor reviews “Soci- 
ology before Comte” in two introductory . 
chapters. 

An editor necessarily faces a difficult 
task when he chooses names for treatment 
in a book of this character. In general, 
most readers will probably be satisfied with 
the selection. Among the familiar writers 
who do not receive separate treatment are: 
La Play, Schiffle, Veblen, Scheler, Lilien- 
feld, Buckle, and Vierkandt. By way of 
compensation the reader is introduced to a 
number of less familiar writers, for ex- 
ample, Freyer, Cornejo, Stuckenberg, Ged- 
des, Branford, and Posada. Wilhelm 
Wundt, better known as a psychologist, is 
brought to the reader’s attention in the 
role of a sociologist in a chapter by Gold- 
enweiser. 

Collaborative works are usually uneven 
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in character; the present volume is no ex- 
ception. The chapters range in length 
from less than seven to almost forty pages. 
Cairns’s chapter on Briffault lacks foot- 
notes and bibliography. -On the other 
hand, the chapters on Tönnies and Sim- 
mel, both by Heberle, have rather full bib- 
liographies and abundant notes. Benoit- 
Smullyan’s treatment of Durkheim is also 
excellently documented. Generally speak- 
ing, each chapter summarizes a writer’s 
life, works, and general position, and gives 
some critical evaluation. 

In addition to the two chapters on “Soci- 
ology before Comte,” Dr. Barnes has writ- 
ten eighteen of the chapters devoted to 
individuals and four introductory notes to 
sections. This accounts for not much less 
than half the book. He states that the 
volume brings to an end his work in the 
history of social theory. His contribution 
has been a distinguished one. It would 
have been better still if his judgments had 
been more moderate and better balanced. 
Barnes’s habit of pronouncing on the most 
controversial questions with dogmatic as- 
surance, and his weakness for the irrele- 
vant wisecrack, can be, to the present re- 
viewer at least, more than a bit irritating. 

PAuL HANLY Furrey 

Catholic University of America 


BARNES, Harry ELMER. A Survey of 
Western Civilization. Pp. xx, 959. Re- 
vised edition. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1947. $5.50. 


This concisely stated book is the first 
revision of the author’s two-volume work, 
The History of Western Civilization, pub- 
lished in 1935. It consists of one volume 
of less than 1000 double-column pages. 
Most of its 129 pictures are fresh, thought 
provoking, and accompanied by extremely 
informative captions. The eight pages of 
chronology provide convenient and usable 
tables. The many well-selected maps and 
charts form a little atlas in themselves. 
The frequent headings and subheadings in 
bold type will help the student. 

Still, the revision is disappointing. Basic 
books have appeared since 1935, yet few 
are included in the footnotes of this book 
except in portions dealing with contempo- 
rary history. In other sections new view- 
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points are slighted and there is little basic 
rewriting. The latest book cited on early 
man is 1933. The latest book cited on 
Greek history (except one textbook pub- 
lished in 1937) appeared in 1932. The 
attention which the Hellenistic Age has 
been receiving recently is not reflected in 
Barnes, who dismisses it in less then one 
page. No recent books are cited for 
Moslem history, and Barnes still recom- 
mends nothing but the bibliography of 
Zwemer, published over forty years ago. 
In view of the author’s freely expressed 
liberal sentiments, the citations cn the 
“Rise of the Factory System” are unac- 
countably antiquated, ranging from 1891 
to 1916. Statistical tables are needlessly 
incomplete, as the one showing the total 
wealth of the United States, which stops 
at 1925] 

The original edition of 1935 at least 
included a bibliography with stimulating 
comments. The revision omits all formal 
bibliographies. More than ever, the au- 
thor holds to the untenable claim that his 
book “presents . . . all that any educated 
person needs to know about how we have 
reached the civilization of the micdle of 
the 20th century and how to discern at 
least the main signposts on the road to the 
future.” Thus A Survey of Westera Civi- 
lization will displease instructors who at- 
tempt to inspire their students to read 
more books or to go to the sources. 
Barnes openly disregards and ignores 
source material and relies too heavily for 
the good of his own reputation as a scholar 
upon long quotations from other textbooks 
or secondary works whose authority is 
often questionable or which have been 
superseded. 

More serious, however, in a textbook 
designed for college freshmen is the au- 
thor’s tendency to make generalizations on 
highly controversial matters with a finality 
which seems more partisan than scholarly. 
The book attributes our present concern 
over international troubles to “Democratic 
political managers” who “revived the for- 
eign crisis” to keep themselves in power 
through the coming national election, using 
the “political strategy which had carried 
President Roosevelt triumphantly to a 
third and fourth term” (p. 712). An 
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open championing of socialized medicine 
(p. 857) which depicts the blessing of 
Soviet state medicine and presents only 
those facts on United States medicine op- 
posed to our present practices, has no 
place in this form in,a textbook which 


should attempt to be impartial. The au-- 


thor has greatly weakened his textbook for 
many of us who would not choose a text 
which omitted large portions of the first 
edition dealing with medieval art, litera- 
ture, philosophy, universities, and other 
sound historical material in order to de- 
vote four lengthy chapters to his own de- 
batable personal opinions and propaganda. 
Oscar G. DARLINGTON 
Hofstra College 


GOLDBERG, HARRET L. Child Offenders: 
A Study in Diagnosis and Treatment. 
Pp. xv, 215. New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1948. $4.00. 


This study in diagnosis and treatment of 
child offenders uses mainly the material of 
the Children’s Court of New York City 
with truancy and other school problems as 
focal point. Cases of this kind seem to 
the author representative enough to cover 
the whole field of juvenile delinquency. 
Her grouping of the case material—the 
mentally retarded and defective, the emo- 
tionally unstable, the cases with neurotic 
pattern, the neurotics and psychoneurotics, 
the psychopathic personalities and psy- 
chotics—shows that she chiefly dwells on 
children with pathological deviations. In 
fact, only one chapter deals with mentally 
normal cases, i.e., those whose delinquency 
is caused by social factors and physical ill- 
ness. : 

With emphasis laid on mental and emo- 
tional abnormalities and with truancy as 
the main center of interest, the study ap- 
pears somewhat confined in scope and con- 
tent. It does not reflect the enormous va- 
riety of cases usually found in the juvenile 
courts of big metropolitan areas, and thus 
does not do justice to many cases—ordi- 
nary as well as unusual ones—which must 
be reckoned with in every juvenile court. 
Take for instance the psychologically inter- 
esting and practically important group of 
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older adolescent boys who never were 
school problems and whose offenses, such 
as auto theft, attempt at rape, or violent 
acts of rebellion against authority, are not 
at all due to any pathological condition but 
to the natural psychological trends and so- 
cial conditions of this critical age period. 

Apart from these limitations and with- 
out offering scientifically remarkable find- 
ings (which could not be expected from 
such a comparatively small book in a field 
so thoroughly examined), the study has 
valuable features: 

The case material is illustrative and in- 
structive, encompassing all details required 
from the various psychological, medical, 
and sociocultural angles. The complex in- 
terplay of dynamic factors and processes 
involved is successfully brought out. How- 
ever, although recognizing that in most 
cases no single cause suffices to explain the 
delinquency, the author considers the lack 
of a stable home as its most pervasive 
element. 

Surveying her practical experiences, Dr. 
Goldberg does not remain within the nar- 
row frame of the individual case. She en- 
larges the outlook to the broader view of 
what she calls a challenge to the commu- 
nity. In so doing she does not hesitate to 
point out the shortcomings in meeting the 
problems of juvenile delinquency and to 
lay the blame at the door of those whom 
she considers responsible for them. ‘Thus, 
she presents a noteworthy criticism of 
various public and private agencies, in- 
culding the school, the board of education, 
the juvenile court, and others, and de- 
nounces the failure to provide the suitable 
personnel, organization, and institutional 
facilities indispensable to a successful han- 
dling of the child offender. 

As an introduction to, and practical 
guide in, the field of juvenile delinquency, 
the book deserves extensive use. 

Karı Branpaum, M.D. 

Municipal Court of Philadelphia 


Frey, JoHN W., and H. CHANDLER IDE 
(Eds.). A History of the Petroleum 
Administration for War, 1941—1945. Pp. 
xviii, 463. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1946. $3.00. ` 
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The achievements of the oil industry 
through the regulation and co-ordination of 
the war years are set down in the book 
under review. The authors call that or- 
ganization and its activities the result of a 
partnership of the Government and the in- 
dustry, which is apt terminology. 

In such a manner of speaking, the 
writers overlook the fact that the oil in- 
dustry could follow no alternative, thet it 
had no choice but to assist in winning the 
war. This thought might be hardly worth 
mentioning, except for the fact that this 
lengthy book begins,on a tone of decided 
bias. The introductory pages have all the 
objectionable qualities of an artificially 
excited radio script issuing directly from 
the tongue of a barker in a side show. No 
sane person will deny that the oil industry 
worked wonders in production, organiza- 
tion, and processing, but placing the credit 
accurately for the construction of the great 
pipe lines is another matter. It is hardly 
just, moreover, to expect the oil men in 
the war organization to be objective. 

Although there is an absence of typo- 
graphical style (“seven billion” and “6 bil- 
lion” in one sentence), there are many 
things in the volume which will fascinate 
and please the historical student. There 
are excellent chapters dealing with man- 
-power, production, refining, natural gas 
and gasoline, foreign operations, and for- 
eign relations and the oil policy. The nu- 
merous charts, graphs, and excellent photo- 
graphs would be difficult to duplicate. The 
same is true of the maps showing pipe 
line, truck, barge, rail, and tanker trans- 
portation. In this connection, also, one 
should not overlook the appendices, which 
include valuable documents for reference. 
It is difficult, nonetheless, to justify the 
use of fifty pages for listing all the men 
in the organization, from coast to coast. 
That sort of thing smacks of the college 
annual. 

In conclusion, this is a valuable addition 
-to the historical records of the Second 
World War, one which is not to be over- 
looked in any thorough study of the period. 
The bias is so obvious that it cannot 
threaten the objectivity of the student. 

GERALD FORBES 

University of Mississippi 
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Dickinson, Ropert E. City Region and 
Regionalism: A Geographical Contrsbu- 
tion to Human Ecology . Pp. xv, 327. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947. $4.75, 


This is a volume in the “International 
Library of Sociology and Social Recon- 
struction.” It is essentially a description 
of the geographical structure of society, 
with particular reference to Britain, France, 
and the United States. References to Ger- 
many are not extensive because the author 
has already written a similar study of the 
German scene in his book Regions of Ger- 
many, a volume in this same series. His 
justification for the present book lies in 
his feeling that the spatial structure of so- 
ciety has been insufficiently studied in 
Great Britain, particularly by comparison 
with the United States and the European 
Continent. The author’s preface notes 
that this absence of study may be oc- 
casioned by the lack of co-operation be- 
tween scientists specialized in geography, 
sociology, economics, and anthropology. 

The volume is divided into four parts. 
The first describes the urban settlement as 
the center of the region. Part IT shows 
the general structure of the city. Part III 
deals with the concept of the city as a 
focus for the region; and the final part 
discusses the movement for regionalism, 
with particular reference to its relation- 
ships to the city region. 

As this is a book of description, it fur- 
nishes little in the way of critical evalua- 
tion of studies or political aims. The re- 
viewer hence feels a certain vague sense of 
dissatisfaction, even while recognizing that 
the volume will have value in providing 
descriptive material where such has not 
previously existed. Nevertheless, the au- 
thor does not succeed, I think, in meeting 
some of the criticisms which have recently 
been directed towards regionalists: that 
they are vague and uncertain with regard 
to both terms and purposes. 

The fourth part is, to my mind, the 
most interesting, because it moves from 
the realm of pure description to that of 
policy suggestions, at least in a mild way. 
Even here, however, the author falls into 
description at times and loses sight of his 
attempts to present the regionalists’ case. 
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The truth is that the proponents of region- 
alism have a stronger case than the au- 
thor shows here, but have accomplished 
less than he sometimes implies. Why has 
the degree of achievement in the form of 
regional agencies, particularly of a cul- 
tural and governmental character, been so 
low? Mr. Dickinson does not attempt to 
answer this question. Of course, he did 
not set this task for himself, and it is 
scarcely a fair criticism of a work to say 
that it is not quite the book the reviewer 
would like to find. As a piece of descrip- 
tion, the volume is competently written 
and based on thoughtful study. 
Lee 5. GREENE 
University of Tennessee 


ALLPORT, GORDON W., and Leo POSTMAN. 
The Psychology of Rumor. Pp. xiv, 247. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1947. $2.60. 


Rumormongering, as part of ordinary 
social conversation, may be idle. In times 
of crisis, it becomes a social and psycho- 
logical problem of major proportions. 
Modern society appears to be one of con- 
tinuous social strains in which rumor— 
defined as a “specific proposition for be- 
lief, passed along from person to person, 
usually by word of mouth, without secure 
standards of evidence being present”— 
may be destructive in its effect. 

The authors originally undertook experi- 
mental investigations of wartime rumors. 
They have, however, expanded their study 
into this basic text on The Psychology of 
Rumor as the first systematic and scientific 
account of the primary phenomena of 
wartime and peacetime rumor spreading. 
The first chapter, devoted to a discussion 
of rumor in wartime, points up its effect 
upon morale and military security. The 
results of an interesting experiment are 
given, in which President Roosevelt by 
radio allayed suspecion about our losses at 
Pearl Harbor. Before the President made 
his address, 69 per cent of a group of 
undergraduate students believed that our 
losses at Pearl Harbor were greater than 
officially stated; but five days later, the 
President having spoken in the meantime, 
only 46 per cent of an equivalent group of 
students believed this to be so. 
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The authors establish a close relation- 
ship between rumor and subjective emo- 
tional conditions, and present as the basic 
law of rumor the formula: R =i Xe (im- 
portance times ambiguity). They describe, 
using the laboratory approach, the three 
psychological steps in testimony of per- 
ceiving, remembering, and reporting as a 
complex interrelated process. Experimen- 
tally, they show that transmissions from 
individual to individual change through 
the process of Jeveling, in which details are 
obliterated, sharpening the protocols that 
remain, Finally in the course of transmis- 
sion, assimilation, both in its relatively 
unemotional and relatively more emo- 
tional forms, is explained. Shifts of theme, 
inventions and elaborations, effort after 
meaning, verbal misunderstandings, time 
and place errors, are presented as in- 
stances of assimilation. By taking a con- 
crete rumor incident, the authors illus- 
trate interestingly how the basic pattern 
of distortion is present in the three direc- 
tions of leveling, sharpening, and assimi- 
lating. 

The experiments showed that the re- 
ports of children differed markedly from 
those of adults in that leveling is more 
striking and children tend to de-emphasize 
the racial angle. The authors observe: 
“Tt is a well-known fact that children are 
not sensitive to racial differences until they 
are forced upon them by incidents or by 
parental and cultural snobbery.” Mother 
asked her seven-year-old son who invited 
a colored classmate to lunch: “Is Tommy 
white or colored?” The boy replied, “I 
don’t know. I forgot to look, but TU look 
next time I see him.” 

Professors Allport and Postman note, 
after citing historical incidents, that the 
net role of rumor in present-day society is 
not less than in former times, even though 
mass channels of communication decrease 
dependence upon rumored belief. The au- 
thors close the volume by applying the 
principles of rumor to seven cases, and by 
inviting the readers to make their own 
analyses of rumor in an additional eight 
cases. The value of this book is increased 
by a very good bibliography and index. 

Students of social psychology, public 
opinion, and propaganda owe a debt of 
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gratitude to the authors for this painstak- 
ing study. It should serve as an incentive 
for additional studies of rumor in special- 
ied areas. 
BELLE ZELLER 
Brooklyn College 


MURPHY, GARDNER. Personality: A- Bio- 
social Approach to Origins and Struc- 
ture. Pp. xii, 999. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1947. $7 50. 


In this most recent of Gardner Murphy’s 
books can be found one of the few at- 
tempts to present a systematic account of 
those phenomena which are often loosely 
assembled under the caption “personality.” 
The busy reader will no doubt be both sur- 
prised and grieved to learn that it takes 
almost a thousand pages to describe and 
integrate what little is at present known in 
this area. He will almost certainly be out- 
raged at the repetitiveness of Murphy’s 
style, and will perhaps hope that by the 
time a second edition is thought to be 
needed, some collaborator will be called in 
to keep the word total within reasonable 
bounds. 

If the reader perseveres to the final 
pages—as many unfortunately will not-- 
he will have become acquainted with a 
“skeptical psychologist” who has read 
omniverously and who has convinced him- 
self that he can see in the scattered “facts” 
and “maybe facts” of the literature a single 
thread which ties together man’s behavior 
in terms of “the conception of self.” Al- 
though Murphy admits that the science of 
personality has not yet left the Dark Ages 
of knowledge, he does not hesitate to call 
upon it in making evaluations of moral law 
and of the cultures both of the Soviet 
Union and of western Europe. While 
maintaining at times that philosophical 
issues are not in his province, he takes 
time to belabor a straw man whom he 
identifies as “mechanism” and to support 
what he terms “emergent vitalism.” 

To the social scientist the most interest- 
ing and worth-while portions of Person- 


ality will probably prove to be those chap- 


ters in which Murphy uses his theories in 
attempts to assess the projective tech- 
niques and to synthesize certain of the doc- 
trines of Freud, Adler, and Jung. It seems 
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to the reviewer that here, particularly, the 
treatment will prove stimulating to the 
person who has done considerable reading 
in these fields. In fact, Parts 4 and 5 will 
probably become “must reading” for all 
graduate students in psychology, whatever 
their area of specialization. 

It is too-early to assess Murphy’s Per- 
sonality as a classroom text. (The re- 
viewer is presently giving it a trial in one 
of his classes.) But whatever the verdict 
in this area, the book is certain to achieve 
recognition as an earnest effort to find the 
significances of a most chaotic field. 

PAuL R. FARNSWORTH 

Stanford University 


KILPATRICK, Wurm Heard, and Wo- 
LIAM VAN Tit (Eds.). Intercultural At- 
titudes in the Making: Parents, Youth 
Leaders, and Teachers at Work. Pp. 1x, 
246. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947. $3.00. 


Ten professional educators in nine chap- 
ters here undertake to explore the possbili- 
ties of using the American public school 
system to further “the Fourth R-—Hu- 
man Relations.” They review for demo- 
cratic manipulation “the processes through 
which the attitudes of children and adoles- 
cents are actually shaped: hurtfully toward 
hostility, or helpfully toward wholesome 
human relations.” They broaden the cus- 
tomary concept of minorities to include 
not only racial and ethnic groups, but re- 
ligious and social-economic class groups. 
They follow their subject into “the family, 
the autonomous and the adult-sponsored 
groups, and especially the school as the one 
agency most amenable to conscious influ- 
ence.” They seek normal human and so- 
cial fellowship as the road to desirable 
attitudes toward minority matters—fellow- 


-ship in school and in school-affected and 


school-linked contexts. The approach to 
cultural differences is implicitly a face- 
value approach: it stresses the fact of dif- 
ference and resulting personality trauma 
in standard school situations; it omits per- 
spectives of assimilation, of social versus 
antisocial differences as measured by the 
prevailing or dominant culture. 

The method of presentation will startle 
all but perhaps professional educators. 
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Other students of minority relations will 
miss the standard “learned paper” atmos- 
phere. These chapters are narrative 
dramatizations of sample community and 


school situations, applying a basic prin- - 


ciple of learning set out by the senior 
editor: “If one is to learn anything (as a 
thought or a feeling or an act}, he must 
respond with that thing to some actual 
situation.” Story treatment extends even 
to the inclusion of bibliography in con- 
versations, 

Some of the contributors point out that 
their stories have a swifter tempo of analy- 
sis, plan, implementation, and fulfillment 
than the actual cases from which they are 
generalized. Subject chapters (following 
Basic Principles of Intercultural Educa- 
tion) deal with Parents, The Primary 
Teacher, Adult-Sponsored Youth Groups, 
The Junior High School Teacher, Gangs, 
The High School Teacher, and The School 
as a Whole. Story presentation summa- 
rizes social science theory (mostly from 
psychology, some from sociology) selected 
` for particular areas of educational activity, 
highlights theory for individual teacher 
problems, provides shoptalk and institu- 
tional school versions, and suggests rou- 
tines that may be followed.’ It is special- 
ized discourse for use. 

To the sociologist concerned with mi- 
nority relations, the culturally uncritical 
approach may seem naive. The anthro- 
pologically trained will find lacking a real- 
istic understanding of the school as an in- 
stitution among other institutions. The 
political scientist may find that the pro- 
gram is a search for the benefits of legis- 
lation without benefit of legislature. Men 
of good will will take comfort in the con- 
secration of the yearbook and in its evi- 
dence of consistent thinking and high re- 
solve. 

The student of culture and institutions 
will reflect upon the repudiation of educa- 
tion’s traditional role of transmission in 
favor of a new creative self-assignment. 
The blind spot of assimilation extends to 
curricular suggestions Critical of content 
courses in favor of what have traditionally 
been regarded as extracurricular activities. 
This could become intellectual as well as 
social leveling. Concern for the unhappy 
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results of cultural difference may become 
impatience with difference. The basic 
question, however, is: Does education 
have the function of devising and launch- 
ing new departures? For those who be- 
lieve that it does, this will be a heartening 
and a manual. 
STANLEY H. CHAPMAN 
Bucknell University 


Karran, Morpecal M. The Future of the 
American Jew. Pp. xx, 571. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1948. $6.00. 


The fundamental thesis of the author is 
that Judaism, which he conceives as a “re- 
ligious civilization” and as a unique way 
of achieving the good life, is threatened by 
eventual extinction unless it is revivified 
and reconstructed along lines that will fit 
it into the changed conditions under which 
it is forced to function. Dr. Kaplan, who 
is a Conservative rabbi and professor at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary as well 
as the chief exponent of the Reconstruc- 
tionist movement, vehemently rejects the 
idea of assimilation. His chief argument 
against it is that Judaism has a great deal 
to offer to Jews as well as to non-Jews, and 
that its extinction would constitute an ir- 
reparable loss to humanity as a whole. 
The Jews therefore have a sacred obliga- 
tion to preserve their cultural heritage, 
while the world should recognize Judaism 
as the “source of human good” that it is. 

The author holds that. Jewish life in 
America is in a sad state, but that the 
situation is by no means hopeless. Jewish 
life is in need of revitalization. This re- 
vitalization, however, depends upon forces 
generated from within rather than upon 
conditions from without. The disintegrat- 
ing process, he holds, can be halted and 
Judaism and the Jewish people given a new 
lease on life, on the one hand by discarding 
those elements of Jewish culture which 
have become obsolete and constitute a 
handicap to its proper functioning, and, on 
the other, by giving new meaning to those 
elements of vital significance to it. These 
latter elements, moreover, must be changed 
so as to bring them into conformity with 
modern conditions and scientific thinking. 
They will thus be rendered observable by 
the people and acceptable to the enlight- 
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ened mind. Moreover, new customs and 
folkways designed to give new content to 
Jewish life should be initiated and de- 
veloped. 

Although the arguments and contentions 
advanced by the author are logical and the 
solutions he offers appear to be plausible, 
the reader is left with many doubts as to 
their feasibility and effectiveness. Pro- 
fessor Kaplan’s proposals amount to a de- 
sign for artificial renovation of a culture, 
worked out according to a definite, logical 
plan. There is little reason to believe that 
such a plan would succeed. To be sure, 
changes occur constantly in all cultures, 
but they are the natural results of changed 
circumstances, and constitute an adapta- 
tion to altered conditions of life. Certain 
changes taking place in a society are ob- 
viously the results of deliberate planning, 
but even the planning is in response to 
natural needs, not to artificially fostered 
ones as seems to be the case with Dr. Kap- 
lan’s scheme. If it is true that the vital 
sources of Jewish culture are drying up, if 
the reasons for its continued existence are 
disappearing, then it is doubtful whether 
even the most elaborately and meticulously 
worked-out..plan will keep it alive, much 
less cause it to flourish. 

Professor Kaplan’s book is a scholarly 
work. It is exceedingly well written and 
thought provoking. It certainly is to be 
highly recommended as an authoritative 
guide to the contemporary Jewish scene. 
However, as a blueprint aimed at prevent- 
ing disintegration of Jewish life and cul- 
ture in the United States, it is not at all 
convincing, ' i 

SAMUEL KOENIG 

Brooklyn College 


McWuamĮms, Carey. A Mask for Privi- 
lege: Anti-Semitism in America. Pp. xv, 
299. Boston’ Little, Brown ‚and Com- 
pany, 1948. $2.75. l 
Anti-Semitism always has been and al- 

ways will be one of the most vicious aber- 

rations of society. Although numerous 
sermons are continually being delivered on 
this social cancer, nevertheless very little 
scientifc work has been done in the feld. 

This is suggested, in fact, by the author 

himself in his “Notes,” where (with some 
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exceptions) the most important literature 
in the field is cited—and the list is cer- 
tainly small. Hence, McWilliams’ con- 
tribution is really to be welcomed as the 
latest and most popular treatment of this 
burning issue of the day. 

Unfortunately, McWilliams, known widely 
for several valuable studies in the feld of 
the problems of American minorities, is not 
at his best in this particular case. The 
book must have been written in a hurry; it 
is discursive and badly organized; and Mce- 
Williams often delivers startling dogmatic 
pronouncements which are presented as 
facts although they are but his owr emo- 
tionalized convictions. Thus we learn: 
“Until the Jewish people have a homeland, 
until their survival as a people is an as- 
sured fact, no person of Jewish origin is 
spiritually free to disclaim his Jewishness” 
(p. 86); or, “A majority of the American 
people have always favored the idea of a 
Jewish homeland” (p. ix). Although anti- 
Semitism is the topic treated, McWilliams 
talks about it first and reaches its defini- 
tion only on page 88; then suddenly, an- 
other batch of definitions appears on page 
106. McWilliams propounds that anti- 
Semitism is the weapon of privilege and 
power used to strengthen the ruling po- 
sition and that it is used by the “enemies 
of the people” to arrest progress. But this 
assumption, although true in some cases, 
distorts the total picture of the various fac- 
tors producing prejudices, many of which, 
in turn, are unrelated to McWilliams’ 
premises. 

McWilliams is at his best when present- 
ing various ways and means—mostly legal 
and educational—available to us on the 
purpose of combating anti-Semitism. On 
the whole, the book is interesting despite 
its inept handling; but it is hardly up to 
the mark that this author set for himself 
in his earlier works. 

Josera $. Roucex 
Hofstra College ` 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


ALLEN, Epwarp D., and Oswarp H. 
BROWNLEE. Economics of Public Fi- 
nance. Pp. xvi, 535. New York: Pren- 
tice Hall, Inc., 1947. $5.35. 


This is a book partly on fiscal policy 
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and partly on taxation and public finance 
in general. In fact, it is almost like two 
books on different aspects of the same sub- 
ject put together under the same cover. 
The first part, on fiscal policy, is pre-emi- 
nently theoretical, contains relatively little 
descriptive material, and is addressed 
mainly to mature scholars familiar with the 
general subject matter of economic theory 
as well as with the structures and pro- 
cedures of public finance. It is the more 
original but also the more difficult part of 
the book. i 

The second part is mainly a survey of 
the structure and individual sources of 
revenue and their economic and distribu- 
tive aspecfs. It contains a considerable 
amount of descriptive material as well as 
critical and theoretical discussion, and is 
‘more conventional in its organization and 
treatments than the first part. This sec- 
tion of the book is presumably written for 


students who have not had any formal . 


course in public finance. 

This combination under one cover of 
two different fields of survey is bound to 
cause some difficulty to instructors wish- 
ing to use it as a textbook in their courses. 
While the first part furnishes some of the 
essential material for a course in fiscal 
policy for advanced students, it does not 
furnish quite enough to fill the course. 
Similarly, the secodnd part furnishes some, 
but not all, of the information necessary 
for a standard course in taxation and pub- 
lic finance. The two parts together do not 
fit any existing type of course. 

The authors are profoundly influenced 
by the Keynesian approach as represented 
in this country by Alvin Hansen and Abba 
Lerner. Yet they do not follow it blindly. 
They firmly believe in the possibility of 
promoting full employment and economic 
stability through fiscal and monetary meas- 
ures. But, unlike Hansen, they favor 
varying, with changes in business activity, 
the volume and burden of taxation or the 
volume of government spending on grants 
of income to individuals, over the al- 
ternative policy of varying therewith the 
volume of government investment. They 
express concern over the possible ineffi- 
cient allocation of resources under a rap- 
idly expanding government investment pro- 
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gram. They also fear the adverse effect of 
such a program on business psychology 
and on the capacity of the private enter- 
prise system to carry on. 

The book bears the earmarks of exten- 
sive scholarship. The authors searched 
widely through the recent” public finance 
literature in this country and in Great 
Britain, and have presented an exceedingly 
able survey of the newer points of view. 
Their book, however, would have gained in 
usefulness both as a college text and as a 
treatise for the general reader had it more 
fully represented also the more conserva- 
tive points of view in the existing litera- 
ture. Students should be familiarized in a 
textbook with the varying points of view 
on a controversial subject and with the 
reasons prompting its authors to choose 
the particular one among them. They 
should not be impelled to accept uncriti- 
cally the authors’ generalizations. 

In recommending flexible tax policies and 
other such advanced fiscal measures, the 
authors consider them solely in terms of 
the operations of our economic institutions, 
ignoring entirely their adaptability to our 
political institutions. As a result, many of 
their proposals lack reality. However, this 
is not a peculiar fault of their theories. 
This disregard of political realities is com- 
mon to the writings of most followers of 
Keynes in this country, including Hansen 
and Lerner. It is not characteristic of the 


‘ writings of Keynes himself, who'was a 


realist keenly aware of the importance of 
political factors in economics, and an ac- 
complished statesman. 

In analyzing individual taxes, the au- 
thors condemn sales taxes because of their 
regressivity, ignoring the fact that regres- 
sive taxes may be necessary in a tax sys- 
tem to counterbalance the excessive pro- 
gressivity of other taxes, to overcome the 
resistance of taxpayers, acting as private 
individuals, to the abstraction of funds 
from their pockets by the government, and 
to ensure the fiscal independence of state 
and local governments. The authors re- 
gard corporations as mere transmission 
belts, and hence as not possessing fiscal 
ability separate from that of the stock- 
holders considered as individuals. They 
do not even mention the existence of a 
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view that corporations are associations of 
producers, having collective fiscal capacity 
of their own. 

Despite these faults, the book has great 
merit. As a college text in public finance, 
it is a pioneering work. Its organization is 
original. The exposition is clear and vigor- 
ous. The book is bound to influence fu- 
ture textbook writers in the field to enrich 
their treatments of the subject matter in 
a way to include more discussion of fiscal 
theory and policy. 

PAUL STUDENSKI 

New York University 


SHAw, Wurm Howard. Value of Com- 
modity Output Since 1869. Pp. viii, 305. 
New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1947. $4.00. i 


The net advantage of such heroic “sta- 
tistical” exercises as Shaw’s Value of Com- 
modity Output Since 1869 is at least 
doubtful. Any old-timer in statistics who 
remembers the impossibility of accurate 
comparison of the data of the different 
censuses will agree that no amount of “‘re- 
fined” treatment can overcome the inherent 
inadequacy. The existence of wide “gross” 
differences among various estimates of out- 
put values that have been made must not 
be dismissed merely because they show 
relatively small net differences (p. 89); 
but rather it proves the arbitrary nature 
of the exercise, which depends upon un- 
certain estimates and “appropriate” alloca- 
tions. 

No question exists as to the sincerity of 
the author’s efforts. A good deal of raw 
material is collected which may be useful 
for detailed special research work. (The 
tables take up a large part of the volume.) 
The importance of technological develop- 
ments is well illustrated by the data con- 
cerning automobiles and electrical indus- 
tries. Some information is added concern- 
ing the rate of growth of production of 
commodities. With the exception of 1929- 
32, recent cycles are shown to have been 
no more severe than those of earlier years 
(p. 23). The study tends to confirm the 
existence of cycles that have a period of 
three to four years. 

But one finds too much ex cathedra pro- 
nouncement that “there is some reason to 
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expect ...”; or that, although too few 
cycles or too little data exist to be certain, 
there is “some evidence that...” (e.g. 


p. 29). One has but to read pages 288-89, 
with their talk. of “appropriate” weights 
and inddequate data, to realize the limita- 
tions. Pages 296-302 are a sad record of 
improvisation in composing “price indexes” 
to be used in estimating “total values.” 

The methods and results used in making 
up statistics for the past (hindcasting) are 
on a par with those so often used currently 
in making up erroneous “forecasts” for the 
future. 

To this reviewer’s mind, a fundamental 
weakness of the volume lies in its emphasis 
on “durability” as a basis of classifying 
economic goods, and the correlated failure 
to deal adequately. with the distinction be- 
tween production and consumption. 

Another basic weakness is the attempt 
to present a total for “finished” goods, 
which is practically meaningless. since it 
mixes producer and consumer goods. Thus 
overlapping goods are included. But a 
serious inconsistency appears in the elimi- 
nation of nondurable and perishable pro- 
ducers’ goods. The category of consump- 
tion goods is played down, as a result of 
emphasizing such arbitrary concepts as 
“nondurable,” “at destination,” “ultimate 
use,” “finished,” and “end products” (pp. 
4-7), l 

Probably any such concept as “total 
value” is dangerous, if not inherently bad. 
Closely related are the unsatisfactory at- 
tempts to deal with changes in quality 
(not adequately handled in this work; see 
p. 288), inflation, and the use of price 
averages, or “indexes.” In dealing with 
weighted averages, the author states that 
“values” are the best basis for weighting, 
and that fixed weights are preferable. But 
a concession is made by using different 
weights for two periods, clearly indicating 
the weakness of unchanging weights in a 
changing world. (If the answer be that 
adequate variable weights are not feasible, 
I ask what conclusion follows?) 

The attempt to contribute to knowledge 
about business cycles is defeated by (1) 
annual data only, (2) limitation of atten- 
tion of three-to-four-year cycles, (3) pre- 
occupation with the compostte business cy- 
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cle, and (4) measurement from trough to 
trough only. So handicapped, little but 
commonplace observation results. 
Lewis H. HANEY 
New York University 


SHoup, Cart S. Principles of National In- 
come Analysis. Pp. mii, 405. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. $5.00. 


This is a useful and much needed book. 
The analysis of national income has grown 
up in the past few years to be a highly 
specialized branch of economics, with a 
large but somewhat scattered literature. 
The need for something like a textbook in 
the field has been felt for some time, and 
Professor Shoup’s systematic treatment fills 
the need very well. He begins with a 
study of the conceptual framework and 
discusses a simple “illustrative economy” 


to show how happenings in various pri- © 


vate accounts affect the national income 
concept. This is followed by chapters on 
national income as factor payments and as 
net product, on the government sector, 
saving and investment, and on the distribu- 
tion of income by industries and by states. 
There are copious references throughout to 
the studies of national income by Kuznets 
and by the United States Department of 
Commerce, and a whole chapter devoted 
to British national income. There is not 
much discussion of national income com- 
putations outside of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

There seem to be two principal con- 


ceptual weaknesses in national income | 


analysis as it has developed; the first is 
the failure to distinguish clearly between 
the income-outgo and the payments con- 
cepts. The income-outgo concepts are es- 
sentially output-consumption concepts, deal- 
ing with additions to and subtractions from 
the stock of capital; the payments concept 
is an exchange concept, dealing with the 
exchange of money for some other asset. 
Professor Shoup is too skilled at the in- 
come analysis game to fall into this con- 
fusion himself; nevertheless, matters would 
perhaps be clearer for his student readers 
if the income concept itself were made 
more explicit. The second weakness of na- 
tional income analysis is its confusion of 
income in the national-income sense with 
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economic welfare. Professor Shoup is care- 
ful to disclaim any close connection be- 
tween the two; nevertheless, the reader is 
not always made aware of the fact that in- 
come (output) and consumption are merely 
part of the process of the maintenance and 
extension of the capital stock. It is per- 
haps because of this that Professor Shoup 
seems, to this reviewer at least, to fall into 
some errors concerning the concepts of 
gross and net national product. It is prob- 
able, indeed, that a really satisfactory 
theory of national income must contain a 
thorough integration of income with asset 
theory, which is something we do not yet 
have. 
K. E. BOULDING 
Iowa, State College 


Harris, Seymour E. (Ed.). The New 
Economics: Keynes Influence on Theory 
and Public Policy. Pp. xxii, 686, ix. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 
$6.00 trade; $4.50 text. 


The New Economics is a memorial to 
Lord Keynes. Its forty-six chapters by 
twenty-six authors are skillfully joined by 
means of a sort of running commentary by 
Professor Harris into a unity not often 
found in collective efforts. In addition, 
the volume contains a bibliography of Lord 
Keynes’s writings. 

Not all the contributions are new. One 
is grateful to find conveniently collected the 
brilliant obituary by Professor Schumpeter 
and the suggestive one by Mr. Sweezy. 
Part IX of the volume (pp. 591-655) con- 
sists entirely of reprints of such classic 
articles as early comments on the Key- 
nesian structure by Harrod and Meade, 
and Professor Lerner’s authoritative dis- 
cussions and exegeses of Keynesian views. 
Among the reprints are also found Keynes’s 
speeches in the House of Lords about the 
Bretton Woods institutions, Mrs. Robin- 
son’s brilliant discussion of the Interna- 
tional Currency Proposals, and articles by 
Samuelson and by Keynes himself on the 
General Theory. . i 

Not all authors are Keynesian, but all 
examine the Keynesian contribution with- 
out the ranting which characterizes too 
much anti-Keynesian discussion. Thus 
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Professor Haberler concludes “that, as far 
as the logical content of Keynes’ theory 
goes, Le. apart from his judgment of the 
typical shape of the various functions and 
of concrete situations and apart from 
policy recommendations, no revolution has 
taken place; the General Theory marks a 
milestone, albeit a conspicuous one, but 
not a break or a new beginning in the de- 
velopment of economic theory” (p. 176). 
And Professor Leontief expresses his 
judgment about the Keynesian contribu- 
tion as follows: “The liberal economist of 
the past century was prone to overlook the 
troublesome distributive aspects of eco- 
nomic change. Keynes, as Karl Marx be- 
fore him, did well pointing out this indeed 
most serious omission. He seemed to: 
press, however, for reconstruction of the 
whole foundation in order to mend a leaky 
roof” (p. 242). Leontief points also to an 
‘incongruity of conclusions, in which the 
short-run cyclical fluctuations are derived 
from explicitly stated dynamic relation- 
ships and long-run unemployment is ex- 
plained on the basis of the short-run pos- 
tulate of universal stickiness” (p. 240). 
Professor Hart, whose work on expecta- 
tions is well known, feels that “in Keynes 
... the ‘objective’ element in the decline 
of marginal efficiency at the downturn is 
overstressed” (p. 418). And he considers 
“the most crucial shortcomings of Keynes’ 
theory of expectations ... his attempt to 
break down a system of contingent antici- 
pations into what has been called a ‘cer- 
tainty equivalent?” (p. 421). This Pro- 
fessor Hart considers to be a will-o’-the- 
wisp, likely to be fruitless and to sterilize 
large areas of monetary theory (p. 422). 
Whatever the final judgment on Keynes 
the economist, there can be no doubt that 
his suggestions have proved fruitful and 
that his “school” at its best numbers inde- 
pendent and original minds. Altogether it 
can be said that this volume is a worthy 
tribute not only to the memory of a great 
man, but also to the great editorial skill of 
Professor Harris. 
W. F. STOLPER 
Zurich, Switzerland 


Harris, SEYMOUR E ‘The National Debt 
and the New Economics. Bp. mx, 281. 
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New York and London: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1947. $3.50. 


Within the past decade, the economic 
theory of a national debt has been subject 
to a comprehensive reformulation by 
American followers of the doctrines of the 
late John Maynard Keynes. In this vol- 
ume, The National Debt and the New 
Economics, Seymour E. Harris presents a 
rather complete statement of the new 
theory backed up by an impressive array 
of supporting data. 

This theory, widely held among econo- 
mists, is based on the fact that tax pay- 
ments to finance the interest on the pub- 
lic debt remain in the country when the 
debt is held internally. Since it neither 
diminishes: the nation’s natural resources 
nor reduces productive capacity, an inter- 
nally held debt, according to these econo- 
mists, cannot be considered a burden on 
the national economy. Repayment of the 
debt results in some redistribution of in- 
come from taxpayers to debt holders, but 
redistribution of income does not impose 
a burden on the economy; and even this 
resultant redistribution is minimized to 
the extent that taxpayers are also debt 
holders. In addition, the theory justifies 
the creation or increase of public debt on 
the grounds that deficit financing usually 
results in higher levels of employment and 
income for the nation as a whole. 

Harris is not altogether satisfied with 
the thesis that the national debt, irrespec- 
tive of size, involves no burden on the 
economy. He points out, for example, 
that this thesis rests on the assumption of 
a “perfectly functioning economic and po- 
litical machine [which] does not now (or 
ever) exist ...” (p. 158). His objections 
are not integrated into a systematic argu- 
ment, however, nor are they developed to 
a point where they constitute a serious 
challenge to the validity of the theory. 
Indeed, Harris’ discussion of the distribu- 
tion of the ownership of the wartime debt, 
the incidence of the present tax system, 
and the influence of debt creation in achiev- 
ing higher levels of economic activity 
would seem to support the thesis rather 
than refute it. Although Harris himself 
admits, perhaps because he is a follower 
of Keynes, that his qualifications of the 
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theory are not of major significance, it is 
quite clear that further research and analy- 
sis on this point are required. 

The discussion in this book helps to 
‘demonstrate the proposition that the United 
States should be able to support without 
undue. strain a debt substantially greater 
than the existing one. Harris also presents 
the case for the belief that except during 
periods of inflation, a policy of nonpay- 
ment of the public debt (achieved by issu- 
ing new bonds as old bonds are redeemed) 
is economically sound. 

_ The economics of a public debt is an 
important subject, worthy of wide discus- 
sion both public and private. This vol- 
ume should help to stimulate discussion. 
Prospective readers must be forewarned, 
however, that the style of writing and the 
organization of the material detract from 
the interest and readability of the text. 

Leo FISHMAN 

West Virginia University 


Mutetr, Joan D. The Process and Or- 
ganization of Government Planning. Pp. 


xi, 187. New York: Columbia Univer- 


sity Press, 1947. $2.50. 


This discussion of “government plan- 
ning,” as distinguished from the béte noire 
of this generation, “economic planning,” Is 
to a considerable extent an elaboration of 
a chapter contributed by the author to a 
well-known textbook in public administra- 
tion. The expansion of this chapter into 
the small book under review is achieved 
by additional examples of governmental 
planning activities. This methodology pre- 
sents the reader with a kaleidoscopic view 
of a jungle of empiricism from which gen- 
eralizations are difficult to draw unless 
some are made on the subject of economic 
planning, an area placed outside the bounds 
by the dichotomy established at the outset. 
The principal lesson taught is that govern- 
ment planning is an integral part of the 
work of operating units, and that where a 
multiplicity of these exists, central co- 
ordination—‘review of operating units”— 
is important. The reviewer is convinced, 
as he was before reading the book, that 
doers who plan do better. But the old 
inquietude about the extent of economic 
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planning by government, which the author 
tries to separate as a matter of “policy” 
from planning, remains. 

To distinguish government planning from 
the broader areas is unquestionably useful, 
but, like most such distinctions, it serves 
best when not pushed too far. Is it pos- 


‘sible or necessary to maintain that the de- 


gree of economic planning does not set the 
conditions and determine much of the na- 
ture of government planning? Would it 
not be generally agreed that “policy” and 
its making involve plans and planners? 
Are not the determinations of policy and 
the setting up of objectives too intimately 
connected to permit severance even. for 
purposes of book writing? 

The difficulty of discussing government 
planning without reference to the policies 
which determine it is indicated by the au- 
thor’s own assumption: “We are committed 
now to using our government operations 
positively to influence our economy” (p. 
112). And again: “The challenge to cen- 
tral planning is to devise the techniques 
which will enable the Federal Government 
to realize the desired effect upon the na- 
tion’s economy” (p. 113). Certainly the 
operating units for which the author be- 
speaks more and better planning stem from 
presuppositions that are made about eco- 
nomic planning. The general acceptance 
of these assumptions might be questioned 
in the light of an examination of, say, the 
premises of the present educational cam- 
paign of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. : 

Much of value lies in emphasizing the 
importance of operational and central plan- 
ning. The illustrations used here make 
clear the fact that somewhere in every op- 
erating unit, planning (or improvising) 
must take place. We are told about vari- 
ous components of governmental planning, 
such as research, finding objectives and 
sub-objectives, timing, and public relations. 
Only the innermost nature of these proc- 
esses is left for experience, or more elabo- 
rate and specialized works, to teach The 
author was favorably impressed with the 
planning accomplishments of war agencies, 
and his rating for the Office of War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion in this respect 
is much higher than for the National Re- 
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sources Planning Board. He had the benefit 
of first-hand experience with both of these. 
The question of how much was planning, 
how much improvising, in wartime agen- 
cies is not raised. It is of interest to note 
that the NRPB, while not given credit for 
a single “actual plan” (p. 18), receives 
more space in the book than any other 
agency. 

The chapter on central planning might 
well have dealt even more emphatically 
with the indispensability of a plurality of 
agencies in staffing the Presidency for ef- 
fective planning in such related but distin- 
guishable fields as economic stabilization, 
national defense, foreign policy, research 
and education, and conservation of re- 
sources. And most emphatically, fulfill- 
ment of present responsibilities in the 
Presidency requires very extensive discre- 
tion about the arrangement and assignment 
of these staff agencies. That these agen- 
cies must be charged with responsibility 
for intelligently charting future courses 
poses the great problem of predictability 
in a social order now completely fluid. 
Does the public administrator have the 
touch to assure the future relevance of 
plans made now? 

Lours H. DouctLas 

Miami University 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING 
(P E P). Britain and World Trade. 
Pp. 199. London: P E P, 1947; dis- 
tributed in the United States by The 
Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

Political and Economic Planning is an 
independent organization founded in Great 
Britain some fifteen years ago for the pur- 
pose of preparing fact-finding reports on a 
wide range of social and economic activi- 
ties. Britain and World Trade is the first 
of four major reports publishéd by the 
association in 1947; it follows an inizial 
survey made ten years earlier. 

The first section of this report deals with 
the breakdown of international trade be- 
tween the wars and suggests methods 
whereby the worst pitfalls of the past may 
be avoided. Many economic ideas ac- 
cepted during this period were “as topsy- 
turvy as the economy from which they 
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were derived,” and resulted in the eco- 
nomic warfare in the thirties among ng- 
tions who were interested in selling with- 
out buying, with the inevitable outcome of 
higher tariffs and increased restrictions on 
trade. | 

The principal theme of this report is 
that a high and stable volume of world 
trade can be achieved only if the great in- 
dustrial countries recognize the vital inter- 
dependence of national policies and the 
need for maintaining a high and stable 
level of demand within their own borders. 

Much attention is given to the export 
policies of Great Britain, although recog- 
nition is given to what'is called “the domi- 
nating presence of the United States” 
Although at present the British export 
problem is primarily one of production 
rather than of selling, there are indica- 
tions that a successful expansion of the 
volume of exports to the desired goal of — 
75 per cent above the 1938 level is en- 
countering difficulties. Increasing inter- 
national competition, the gradual disap- 
pearance of the “seller’s market,” and the 
discrepancy between British import and 
export prices are analyzed in the report. 
Of equal significance are two factors which 
have developed principally since the publi- 
cation of this volume—the rise of foreign 
restrictions on imports of British products, 
and the apparent decision of the British 
Government to seek to alleviate trade diffi- 
culties by participating in bilateral agree- 
ments. The former has slowed the ex- 
portation of automobiles, bicycles, textiles, 
and other products, while the trend toward 
bilateral trading seems to be contradictory 
both to the basic principles of the proposed 
International Trade Organization and also 
to those advocated by P E P. 

In general, this report is a welcome ad- 
dition to statistical material on Britain’s 
trade, but the general continuity of the 
text could be improved through more 
careful organization. A closing chapter, 
“Britain’s Defence Against An American 
Slump,” concludes that Great Britain 
should give the greatest possible ‘support 
to international plans for stabilizing, at a 
high level, the world’s demand for food- 
stuffs and raw materials, and to the co- 
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ordination’ of national full-employment 
policies. 
Haroro E. HALL 
Washington, D. C. 


Karran, A. D. H. The Guarantee of An- 
nual Wages. Pp. ix, 269. Washington: 
The Brookings Institution, 1947. $3.50. 
The recent outburst of literature on “an- 

nual wages” marks a phase in the long 

conflict of security and progress. A gen- 
eration ago, advanced management and 
humanitarian forces largely outside the 
labor movement began to promote employ- 

ment stabilization, when it was taken as a 

matter of course that a major reason for 

such stabilization was to stabilize incomes. 

Political pressure toward universalizing an- 

nual wage guarantees then seemed to put 

the cart before the horse: how could wages 
be regularized without first regularizing 
profitable work? Even then, however, 
some observers such as J. M. Clark noted 
that to the extent that wages could be 
transferred from direct to overhead er- 
pense, incentives to management to avoid 
fluctuations in employment would be 
strengthened. The decades preceding and 
following 1929, moreover, saw an ap- 
preciable amount of experimentation by 
business firms, with income-stabilizing 
guarantees for wage earners. Some wings 
of the CIO have pressed forward for in- 
dustry-wide wage guarantees, for example, 

Lewis’ mine workers in 1937 and Murray’s 

steel workers in 1945. 

The volume under review is a notable 
contribution to the research literature on 
the wage-guarantee movement, especially 
as to economic aspects of industry-wide ap- 
plications if and when they appear. Dr. 
Kaplan is known in part for his previous 
employment-stabilization research for the 
Committee for Economic Development. 
The present survey is presented in a clear 
and concise fashion, with an excellent bal- 
ance between theoretical analysis and con- 
crete and factual materials. It helps us to 
realize better the diversity of economic 
variables and histories involved, and the 
way in which these bear upon the business 
and social objectives of wage guarantees. 
It is shown, for example, why in general 
American Federation of Labor leaders are 
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cool or hostile to annual-wage ideas, which 
are popular in several segments of the 
CIO; yet AFL electrical workers have sys- 
tematized (in the New York area) the sort 
of lower hourly rates which building crafts- 
men generally receive in factory mainte- 
nance and other comparatively stable em- 
ployments, by comparison with the higher 
rates prevalent in the construction indus- 
try. Another exceptionally interesting sec- 
tion concerns the harsh words now emanat- 
ing from the United Mine Workers of 
America concerning Philip Murray’s type 
of annual-wage plans and referring to the 
UMWA demand of 1937 as “a barter pro- ° 
posal.” 

Possibly rather too much emphasis is 
given in this book to difficulties and pit- 
falls besetting widespread extensions of 
annual-wage guarantees by individual firms, 
but undoubtedly it is important that we 
should realize as clearly as possible the na- 
ture and extent of the difficulties. Every 
transformation of wages into overhead 
cost doubtless increases the management’s 
incentive to steady its employment; and 
even if a guarantee plan only mildly sup- 
plements the public unemployment com- 
pensation available when layoffs become 
necessary, some improvement of labor 
morale and efficiency may be expected. 

Dr. Kaplan properly emphasizes, . how- 
ever, that wage guarantees cannot go far 
toward reconciling the clash between se- 
curity and progress. If pay rolls and em- 
ployment in every firm were stabilized, 
there could be no progress; and in one im- 
portant respect the spread of wage guaran- 
tees could reduce general social security, 
for such guarantees, like seniority policies 
generally, give security only to the people 
who are within their pale. By making em- 
ployers more cautious about increasing 
their forces and taking risky ventures, 
wage guarantees may make it more diff- 
cult for young people and others unem- 
ployed ever to be hired. 

The wage-guarantee movement is doubt- 
less due for a considerable further exten- 
sion, partly through annual-wage plans 
properly so called (and some of these in- 
dustry-wide), but more largely through 
more modest increments of “call-in pay” 
and weekly instead of hourly work and pay 
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engagements. It is wishful thinking to 
imagine that wage guarantees can relegate 
government unemployment compensation 


far into the background, except in utopian’ 


or regimented socialism. 
Z. C. DICKINSON 
University of Michigan 


Lever, E. J., and Francis GOODELL. La- 
bor-Management Cooperation, and How 
to Achieve It, Pp. xii, 143. New York. 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. $2.50. 


This book, written by a former union 
officer and a management consultant, is 
concerned specifically with the work of 
joint production committees, called “JPC’s” 
by the authors. The purpose of these com- 
mittees is “to use every man’s faculties— 
to stimulate, develop, and implement ev- 
eryone’s participation—for the good of the 
enterprise and those engaged in it.” The 
book not only presents a justification for 
these committees (which were developed 
in wartime) in terms of demonstrated con- 
tributions to industrial efficiency and job 
satisfaction, but it is also designed to serve 
as a practical working guide in inaugurat- 
ing and utilizing such committees. 

The justification for the JPC’s rests on 
the premise that individuals do not view 
their work simply as a means of obtaining 
their daily bread, but that they also seek 
in their work an opportunity for creative 
expression and participation in group ac- 
tivity. Through such committees the 
worker is able to participate in the solu- 
tion of the problems affecting his daily 
work, since a direct channel to manage- 
ment is furnished. At the same time the 
worker’s personality is teamed up with a 
group effort, and opportunity is provided 
him for recognition. Out of this, the au- 
thors believe, can come the development of 
an organic organization which thinks and 
functions as a unit, in place of the typical 
mechanistic organization in which people 
merely do what they are told. 


The authors’ firm belief that most indi- 


viduals are capable of great interest in 
their jobs and can become valuable sources 
of ideas for the improvement of industrial 
efficiency may be questioned by some ın- 
dustrial experts. Yet as long as industry 
thinks of the worker as an automaton and 
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gives him no inducement to reflect upon his 
work and to develop pride in ıt and in his 
relations with his fellow workers, an au- 
tomation is exactly what he will be. Nor 
will occasional gestures toward worker in- 
terest and participation through the use of 
“suggestion systems” bear much fruit, for 
such systems, the authors point out, treat 
workers merely as children who may oc- 
casionally have a bright idea. They in- 
volve no attempt to develop either team- 
work or a fuller understanding of the work- 
er’s job. 

What impact this book may have on 
management is difficult to judge. Manage- 
ment has often opposed JPC’s because it 
has feared they might usurp managerial 
functions. Unfortunately the authors never 
seem to come to grips with this matter or 
with the exact relation of JPC’s to regular 
union functions. Nevertheless, the book 
does deal with JPC’s on a detailed and 
practical level that may well arouse pro- 
gressive management’s interest in experi- 
mentation with such committees. 

A. MORGNER 

Texas A. & M. 


FRIEDMANN, GEORGES. Problèmes humains 
du machinisme industriel. Pp. 401. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1946. Fr. 230. 


This book represents the central volume 
of a trilogy, Machine et Humamsme, in 
which the author has planned to give an 
analysis of the impact of modern tech- 
nology on human well-being. The first 
volume, La Crise du progrès, esquisse d'his- 
toire des idées, 1895-1935, appeared in 
1936. The third, Essai sur la civilisation 
technictenne, is in preparation. The vol- 
ume under review deals with the relation- 
ship between man and machine in mass 
production as it has developed in the 
United States and countries with similer 
economic organizations. The author be- 
lieves this relationship to be different from 
that which exists in Russia, and refers to 
two publications of his which he devoted to 
an analysis of the latter. 

Mr. Friedmann approaches his task by 
drawing on the findings of various special 
disciplines such as physiology, psychology, 
social psychology, sociology, and econom- 
ics, and demonstrates that no satisfactory 
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explanation of human reactions to tech- 
nology can be achieved without a synthesis 
of these diversified funds of knowledge. 
In our era of specialization in which ex- 
perts tend to “know more and more about 
less and less,” such an approach deserves 
attention. Even if the necessary limitation 
of the individual research worker should 
make it unfeasible for any one person to 
attempt what the author has tried to do, 
the need for an integration of all special- 
ized knowledge bearing on a specific prob- 
lem of human behavior is convincingly 
shown in this book. One of the greatest 
merits of this work lies in its quality as an 
illustrative case study of a methodological 
development which, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, must come as a reaction to our 
increasing specialization of scientific re- 
search. 

As to its subject matter, the book starts 
with an exposition of the phenomenon of 
human disappointment with the influence 
of the machine upon the well-being of the 
individual. The hope that the machine 
would set human beings free from the 
drudgery of inefficient and physically ex- 
hausting toil has not materialized. Fatigue 
has not disappeared from productive work. 


Monotony has appeared as a new foe of . 


human contentment, and antagonism be- 
tween workers and management has be- 
come a social problem of increasing con- 
cern. . 

The book then shows how one by one 
various types of expert help were called in 
by manufacturers to fight these unhappy 
accompaniments of modern technological 
development, and how one by one they 
failed to produce more than partial relief. 
The author demonstrates this with great 
mastery of the material in the various 
fields. He discusses industrial engineering 
as expressed by Taylorism, the findings of 
physiological fatigue studies, the impres- 
sive work of industrial psychology, and the 


material now so fast appearing in the field. 


of labor relations. The only partial na- 
ture of all answers which the representa- 
tives of these various fields could offer has 
led the author to the conclusion that social 
and economic factors as well as technical, 
physiological, and psychological ones will 
have to be considered in any scientific 
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analysis of the relationship between hu- 
man beings and machines. 

So far the author will’ meet with little 
opposition except from those specialists who 
claim the possession of general answers on 
the basis of their specialized knowledge. 
However, as to the value judgments which 
underlie his discussion and as to his con- 
clusions regarding the social and economic 
Oganization which will secure the great- 
est degree of individual well-being in spite 
of the mechanization of the production 
process, the author will meet with heavy 
weather. He will do so not only because 
his value judgments are not shared by 
many (resistance on that basis is unavoid- 
able in social science research) but also be- 
cause he fails to produce a satisfactory 
amount of empirical evidence in support 
of his propositions. ‘This is particularly 
apparent because the book as such is not 
written in a deductive temper. After hav- 
ing been led through a great mass of em- 
pirical detail while existing scientific con- 
tributions were criticized, the reader is 
faced with propositions for which evidence 
along similar lines is not presented. 

Otro POLLAK 

University of Pennsylvama 


BAERWALD, Frreprich Fundamentals of 
Labor Economics, Pp. xvii, 464. New 
York: Declan X. McMullen Company, 

_ 1947. $4.00. 


The method used in the preparation of 
this book is unique, although some may 
question its value as the basis for a well- 
rounded treatment of such a significant 
and controversial subject. Professor Baer- 
wald (Fordham University) notes that an 
assistant of his “wrote the rough draft in 
the form of comprehensive lecture notes 
of a full year’s course in the economics of 
labor” given by him. Such a device means 
that the chances for a well-balanced book 
will reflect the balance present in the lec- 
tures. A teacher is entitled to run a course 
as he sees fit, with the greatest emphasis 
placed on his favorite topics; but when he 
becomes the author of a text he should, in 
all fairness to teachers and students who. 
may use the book, make a wholehearted at- 
tempt to cover adequately all the impor- 
tant phases of the subject. 
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Professor Baerwald is obviously inter- 
ested in certain fundamentals of labor; 
thus his heavy emphasis on wage and em- 
ployment theories gives a false impression 
to one who assumes completeness of sub- 
ject mazter on the basis of the book’s title 
For example, out of a total of 435 pages of 


‘actual text, a bare 53 pages are devoted to 


the principles of trade unionism. For a 
basic text in labor, such an important 
phase can hardly be covered adequately in 
so little space. Herein lies the chief fault 
of the book. Of the 53 pages given over 
to this topic, too little attention is given to 
the union and closed shop, union weapons, 
and collective bargaining. In the case of 
union weapons, not only is the treatment 
brief, but the weapon of picketing, though 
referred to, is not explained. Furthermore, 
there is some question as to whether col- 
lective bargaining constitutes a monopolis- 
tic practice, as the author contends. Nor 
is a closed-shop union policy necessarily a 
bad one, just because Professor Baerwald 
thinks so. Probably the worst error here 
is one of omission, namely, the failure to 
discuss and explain present-day American 
trade unionism in terms of structure and 
philosophy. It is highly improbable that 
even a good college student could under- 
stand economic and political policies and 
programs of trade unions without some 
knowledge of the craft and industrial forms. 
Without this information the reader is thus 
left in the dark, and in addition receives an 
inadequate analysis of the conflict between 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, which 
is basically one of structure. 

The author’s chapters on wage and em- 
ployment theories, social security, and 
workmen’s compensation are adequate in 
length, carefully documented, and exposi- 
tionally well done, although even in the 
chapter on wage theories, the attempt to 
compress too many theories into too few 
pages (p. 14) is ill advised. 

Jonn A. McGuire 

College of William and Mary 


- BE ScHwernitz, Kart. People and Proc- 


ess in Social Security. Pp. x, 165. 
Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1948. $2.00. 
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There are books on administration in 
many areas—public school, hospital, public 


health, library, social work, business, and” 
then that large area of government which. 


encompasses public administration. All ex- 
pound the eternal verities of administra- 
tion. The student of administration is 
never allowed to overlook or forget the 
po sdc or b formula—planning, organiz- 
ing, staffing, directing, co-ordinating, re- 
porting, budgeting. The emphasis is on 
organization and structure; seldom is it 
realized that all administration is in rela- 
tion to people. Even the chapters on per- 
sonnel or the volumes on personnel ad- 
ministration expound the principles, the 
routines, the procedures with little compre- 
hension that people have attitudes and 
feelings, that people love, hate, are frus- 
trated, are creative, are destructive, are 
just plain “cussed,” perverse, and “ornery.” 

The great virtue of Karl de Schweinitz’ 
book is that it deals with administration in 
relation to people as human beings. Here 
the emphasis is equally upon the person 
who administers the program and upon the 
human beings for whom the program 
exists. The program is social security, 
consisting of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance, public as- 
sistance including aid to the blind, aid to 
the aged, aid to dependent children. True, 
by the very nature of the program it is 
people-service-centered, but much that ap- 
plies to the administration of these services 
is just as applicable in other programs. 

It is not enough to have an efficient or- 
ganization It is important that workers 
understand what their program means to 
people. This may mean the difference be- 
tween a mechanically efficient but humanly 
unfeeling organization and an efficient and 
comprehending organization; the latter as- 
sures the realization of the possibilities of 
constructive administration. 

This volume reaches beyond the usual 
volume on administration by reason of its 
clear-cut analysis of the process of admin- 
istration. Step-by-step process is traced 
from conflicting issues in legislative hear- 
ings to enactment into law, then through 
agency operation with its complete de- 
pendence upon the quality of the worker 

Executives, social work practitioners, so- 


t 
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cial work teachers, and all persons in 
policy-making positions cannot but value 
this volume. It does exactly what its title 
indicates—brings together people and proc- 
ess n social security 
ARTHUR E. FINK 
University of North Carolina 


W. E. UPJOHN INSTITUTE FOR Commu- 
NITY RESEARCH. Full Employment m 
Your Commumty. Pp. x, 119. Chi- 
cago: Public Administration Service, 
1947 $2.75. 


This reviewer must coħfess to some dis- 
appointment in this book. It contains a 
very useful compendium of suggestions for 
stabiliang industrial employment within a 
community, and recommended programs 
for individual companies. While much of 
this material has been previously pub- 
lished in various places, this report draws 
the méterial together in useful form. 

Unfortunately, the material relating to 
local government measures to promote full 
employment, and the discussion of prob- 
lems of agriculture, labor organizations, 
and community programs in relation to full 
employment, do not seem equally adequate. 
If the material is presented as an outline 
of an approach to a program in these sev- 
eral fields, it may serve a useful purpose 
The substance ıs not adequate. For ex- 
ample, a number of southern states such as 
Arkansas, Alabama, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia have inaugurated important programs 
of community planning and development 
under the general guidance of state plan- 
ning commissions, frequently co-operating 
with such state-wide organizations as the 
Arkansas Economic Council. 

In Tennesse, perhaps a hundred or more 
local planning programs have been in- 
augurated with assistance received both' 
from the state planning commission and 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority. In- 
cidentally, the noteworthy experience of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in en- 
couraging and guiding the community de- 
velopment programs of many communities 
in the area served by that organization is 
not mentioned. Similarly omitted is any 
reference to the extensive use of commu- 
nity development corporations throughout 
a number of states. 
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The material appears to be presented in 
large part from a management point of 
view. For example, the text references are 
nearly all to materials put together by in- 
dustrial or management groups. While the 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter 
contain materials compiled by other re- 
search groups, labor organizations, govern- 
ment agencies, and so forth, there is little 
analysis of their findings. An illustration 
in point would be the rather casual dis- 
missal of guaranteed annual wages appar- 
ently based on the viewpoint of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. There 
is no text reference to the exhaustive study 
of guaranteed annual wages prepared by 
Murray Latimer. 

The entire section on labor seems to 
consist of a preachment with respect to the 
responsibility of labor organizations for 
maintaining full production and recogniz- 
ing that they have a stake in the private 
enterprise system. There appears to be 
little recognition of the rather extensive 
programs for employment stabilization 
which have been advanced by labor or- 
ganizations. 

My chief criticism of the book would be 
that it overemphasizes the part which can 
be played by individual companies and in- 
dustries in stabilization of community em- 
ployment and that it understates the im- 
portance of organized community action 
utilizing regularly established public agen- 
cies. While a citizens’ committee, such as 
proposed, has value in stimulating interest 
in the problem, it takes the continuity of 
a well-established planning organization to 
carry through with a permanently worth- 
while program. A much more adequate 
documentation of the experience of a num- 
ber of communities that have utilized the 
established procedure of a local planning 
organization would be very helpful. 

WiLtiAM H STEAD 

St. Louis, Missouri 


BARBASH, Jack. Labor Unions in Action: 
A Siudy of the Mainsprings of Union- 
ism. Pp. x, 270. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Brothers, 1948. $3.50. 
Drawing on his wide experience both as 

union research worker and as government 

economist, Jack Barbash has written a 
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useful survey of union policies and activi- 
ties, covering the period from 1933 to 
1947. Such “core” functions as organizing, 
administration, bargaining, and striking are 
examined, along with “extracurricular” ac- 
tivities such as education, research, and 
the press. Relations with government also 
receive attention. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters 
are those on union leadership and com- 
munist unionism. For the rest, Barbash’s 
contribution lies not so much in the analy- 
sis of union functions as in the freshness 
and variety of illustrative material, much 
of which is based on his own observations. 
A wide familiarity with union publicatiors 
and scholarly works is also evident. Fol- 
lowing each chapter’s reference notes he 
has added critical bibliographical comments. 

Barbash classifies union leadership into 
two general types, depending on whether 
the union is regarded as the self-contained 
bound of interest and concern or whether 
an attitude on national and international 
policy is held The former ranges from 
the “good trade unionist” to the rugged 
leader personified by Petrillo, Beck, or 
Lewis. Of the latter or ideological type 
three varieties are found—the New Deal 
unionist as exemplified by Murray, the la- 
bor statesman or social engineer such as 
Hillman, and the socialist unionist as 
represented by Dubinsky or Reuther. In 
the case of communist unionism, Barbash 
shows, by a historical survey, “the various 
changes in attitude to broad domestic and 
international affairs in every instance were 
given their starting impetus by changes in 
the foreign policy of the [Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics] ” Differences in so- 
cial philosophy of union leaders are re- 
flected in extracurricular activities, whereas 
the core activities of all unions remain 
simular. 

The volume is written frankly and 
avowedly from the point of view of the 
union spokesman. Thus the closed shop in 
conjunction with the closed union is de- 
fended as an effort to reduce the impact of 
job scarcity on union members. The Taft- 
Hartley Act is appraised as ending an era 
of Federal sympathy toward labor, though 
very little is said about the shortcomings 
within unions that make such legislation 
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possible. While the author recognizes that 
unionism has its seamier side, he is content 
to consider this primarily a reflection of 
the seaminess of society, and to argue that 
punitive legislation would only make things 
worse. Yet legislation might be corrective 
rather than punitive; if abuses only were 
eliminated, the result would be a stronger 
movement, not a weaker one. 
JoEL SEIDMAN 
University of Chicago 


Mantoux, PAUL. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion in the Eighteenth Century. Trans- 
lated from the French by Marjorie 
Vernon Pp. 539. Revised Edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947. $5.00. 


Professor Mantoux’s noted work, origi- 
nally published in French in 1906, has been 
available in the author’s revision and Mrs 
Vernon’s translation since 1928 (London, 
Jonathan Cape) Its reissue in the United 
States, however, 1s a suitable occasion for 
a note in recognition of the fact that the 
work remains the outstanding study of the 
earlier phases of modern industrialism 

Students in recent years have tended to 
deprecate the use of the term “revolution” 
in describing the economic changes of the 
period. They have pointed to the exist- 
ence of “factories” and “machines” and 
large-scale business enterprises in earlier 
periods and have emphasized the con- 
tinuous nature of radical innovations since 
the eighteenth century. Professor Man- 
toux recognized the earlier existence oi 
these features of industry, but pointed out 
their exceptional nature and emphasized 
their extremely rapid and highly significant 
transformation, during the period of his 
survey, Into normal characteristics. The 
term “revolution” as he used it is merely 
analogous, he stated, to its usual political 
meaning, but he asserted that few politi- 
cal revolutions have had the far-reaching 
consequences of the events described. He 
referred also to the sanction of usage and 
noted that the term was used by several 
writers before Toynbee adopted it in his 
lectures published in 1888. It may be 
noted that current writers still sometimes 
accept the fiction of its origin by Toynbee. 

Students who are primarily concerned 
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with understanding history may be in- 
clined to ask, “What’s in a name?” The 
author himself gave much attention to the 
evolutionary background; and he justified 
his extensive labors in the segment of eco- 
nomic history which he designated as 
revolutionary on the ground of its con- 
tinuing effects. At the end of the volume 
he wrote: “One of the objects we have al- 
ways kept in mind was precisely to show 
the continuity of the historical process 
underlying even the most rapid changes.” 
The factual content and especially the or- 
derly marshaling and lucid interpretation 
of details give to The Industrial Revolu- 
tion an outstanding place in the literature 
of economic change and a validity for even 
the most ardent advocates of the evolu- 
tionary concept. 
Wirt BOWDEN 
Washington, D. C. 


Tompson, ROBERT LUTHER Wiring a 
Continent: The History of) the Tele- 
graph Industry in the United States, 
1832-66. Pp. ix, 544. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1947. $7.50. 


Mr. Thompson has written a definitive 
economic and business history of the tele- 
graph industry in its early years. His 
book is the product of long and scholarly 
research in the papers and letters of the 
businessmen who were prominent in the 
development of the telegraph. Among 
these were Samuel Morse, Amos Kendall, 
Ezra Cornell, Alfred Vail, J. D. Caton, 


Henry O’Rielly, and F. O. J. Smith, the’ 


papers of the last two being the most sig- 
nificant. The rivalries, petty wars, alli- 
ances, changes of alliances, and consolida- 
tions of the many early companies are 
intricate and not always easy to follow. 
In striving to give a complete story the 
author chronicles some rather small beer 
at times; but on the whole he has done a 
masterful job of bringing a remarkable de- 
gree of order out of this chaos. He leads 
the reader through a maze of detail and 
yet keeps him constantly aware of the 
progress being made and of the ultimate 
goal—-monopoly. He accomplishes this by 
means of careful organization of his ma- 
terial, frequent summaries, several helpful 
graphs and charts, and, last but not least, 
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a clear style of writing. He also draws ex- 
cellent character sketches of the leading 
personalities so that the reader can ap- 
preciate their virtues and faults, the prob- 
lems they faced, and the reasons why they 
acted as they did. This is history as it 
should be written. The many contempo- 
rary pictures and portraits also help sup- 
ply the atmosphere of a century ago. 

Most significant is the economic pattern 
of the history of this “natural monopoly.” 
Keen competition early developed as a re- 
sult of personality differences between the 
business colleagues of the inventor and 
also as a result of new inventions. F. O. J. 
Smith, energetic, greedy, and unscrupulous, 
hoped to make a fortune out of his share. 
He probably did more than anyone else to 
promote confusion, impede progress, and 
delay consolidation. Henry O’Rielly, al- 
ways enthusiastic, at first overly honest 
and later understandably vindicative, built 
lines faster than he got funds in order to 
establish his claims and control. There 
were of course many others. Repeated 
corruption in execution, poor insulation, 
faulty wire and poles, and overbuilding due 
to excessive optimism strained the finances 
of new lines and enabled stronger ones to 
absorb them. The many small companies 
of the 1850’s had little common feeling of 
responsibility toward the public. Each 
blamed the next for the poor through serv- 
ice. Finally consolidation seemed the only 
practical solution. It took Hiram Sibley 
and his Western Union to accomplish this, 
for the west in 1859, and for the nation in 
1866. 

Although invented after the railroad, the 
telegraph tended to develop more rapidly 
after 1846 and either followed or fore- 
shadowed to a remarkable degree the pat- 
tern of development of railroads. For ex- 
ample, local lines were joined into longer 
lines and these into regional systems; there 
were different types of receiving instru- 
ments just as there were different railroad 
gauges. Rate wars, geographical pooling 
agreements, mergers, antimonopoly agita- 
tion, land grants and financial aid for trans- 
continental lines (1860-61), construction 
company frauds, and stock watering were 
all part of the telegraph’s early history. 
The terms of several of these agreements 
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and consolidations are given in full in the 
appendix for scholars interested in early 
pools and corporations. All this also af- 
fords an accurate preview of the trust 
movement to come a generation later. 
The author is reportedly engaged in 
writing a second volume covering the pe- 


riod from 1866 to the present. This should 


be equally valuable if it is not too long. 
if Mr. Thompson combs the more volumi- 
nous material that must be available for 
the later period as carefully as he has 
combed “the earlier material and if he re- 
cords his findings in as much detail, many 
years and several volumes will be needed. 
To finish this project and have it as widely 
read as it deserves, he must learn to be 
more selective. That is this reviewers 
sole criticism of the author’s very signifi- 
cant contribution to our economic and 
business history. 
DonaLp L. KEMMERER 
University of Illinois 


ACKERMAN, JOSEPH, and MARSHALL Har- 
RIS (Eds.). Family Farm Policy. Pp. 
xxii, 518. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947. $4.00. 

This book contains the proceedings of a 
conference on farm tenure, attended by 
participants from the British Common- 
wealth, northern Europe, central Europe, 
Latin America, and the United States. The 
conference and the book which resulted 
from it signal an apparent revival of the 
discussion of land tenure and farm tenancy 
problems, matters that—compared with the 
interest concentrated upon them during 
the thirties—have suffered from relative 
neglect during a considerable period of 
time. The present work adds new impetus 
to these studies, as does R. R. Renne’s re- 
cently published book on Land Economics. 

Many factors, of course, have changed 
since the thirties, when the President’s 
committee submitted its famous report on 
farm tenancy and Congress passed the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. Im- 
portant among these factors are the dif- 
ferent political and economic atmosphere, 
the boom in agricultural prices, the rela- 
tive scarcity of farm operators, and the 
liquidity of the farm business which makes 
additions to the size of the farm finan- 


cially feasible. No wonder, then, that in 
1945 the percentage of all farms operated 
by tenants and croppers had fallen to a 
level never before attained during the pres- 
ent century. At the same time, however, 
the upward trend in average farm acreage 
gained new momentum. the average farm, 
in 1940 less than one-fifth larger than in 
1900, had by 1945 increased by one-third 
over the 1900 acreage. 

This situation may call for a reformula- 
tion of some relevant problems, a task that 
the contributors to the present volume in 
some measure failed to assume, largely, 
however, because at the time of their writ- 
ing the results of the 1945 agricultural 
census were not available. A substantial 
part of the discussion centers around the 
familiar problems of farm tenancy reform, 
matters which have often been gone over 
by competent research workers and about 
which little that is new can be said. Ona 
less elaborate scale there are discussions of 
tax policies, limitations on the size of land- 
holdings, the purchase and subdivision of 
holdings, inheritance and succession, the 
adequacy of capital equipment, extension 
of social security coverage, inflated land 
values, and rural credit facilities. 

Nearly half of the volume is devoted to 
family farm policies in selected foreign 
countries. The wide range of countries 
covered and the information supplied on 
postwar developments are perhaps the most 
remarkable features of the work. Viewed 
from this angle, the conference marks a 
resumption of the customary prewar meet- 
ings of agricultural economists from all 
parts of the world. This is of significance 
in more than one respect. Of late, much 
attention has been pard in this country to 
the problems attending current attempts at 
industrialization in foreign countries, prob- 
lems which indeed deserve the interest of 
all students of international affairs and 
economic development But industrializa- 
tion is often a slow process. Two out of 
every three persons in the world still earn 
their living on the land. The present vol- 
ume’s emphasis on foreign agriculture 
makes it an indispensable work of ref- 
erence. 

Henry WILIAM SPIEGEL 

Washington, D. C. 
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RENNE, Ronatp R. Land Economics. 
Pp. xiv, 736. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947. $5.00. 


In this volume Mr. Renne has presented 
in a very interesting and stimulating man- 
ner the uses that are now being made of 
our land resources and the suggested im- 
provements of those resources in order 
that they be made to contribute more to 
the general welfare. This textbook of 
some 736 pages, with as many references 
selected to give the ideas and opinions of 
the many workers in the field, is a splendid 
presentation of the subject and represents 
many years of productive work. 


A book on such a broad subject, cover- 


ing the principles, problems, and policies 
of utilizing land resources (which involve 
agricultural, forest, urban, and recreational 
lands, mineral and water resources, as well 
as questions of tenure, tenancy, valuation, 
credit, taxation, conservation, planning, and 
future control), is bound to raise many 
questions on which there is diversity of 
opinion. 

The author mentions the weakness in 
the Homestead Law limiting the allotment 
of each settler to 160 acres in the middle 
west and to 320 to 640 acres in the arid 
Great Plains, which he thinks resulted in 
overgrazing, soil blowing, farm abandon- 
ment, and Federal submarginal land pur- 
chases. The soil blowing in most cases 
took place in the wheat-farming areas of 
the west, where the holdings were, as a 
rule, relatively large, and may be attributed 
to drought and methods of farming rather 
than to the Homestead Act. The Federal 
submarginal land purchase program in 
Wyoming operated in areas in which the 
percentage of farm land was very small. 
Instead of adjusting the size of the home- 
stead to production or carrying capacity, 
the Federal Government took over the 
grazing lands on a grazing-fee permit sys- 
tem, resulting in the public-lands contro- 
versy now before the public 

Where private owners compete with 
Federal users they are at a disadvantage, 
as they must pay interest and taxes on 
their land investment, which is always con- 
siderably more than Federal fees. Even 
the Federal users are not too happy under 
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the rules, regulations, and uncertainties 
governing their operations. 

The so-called “Dust Bowl” of the Plains, | 
which was tax delinquent during the 
drought and was supposed to be ruined by 
wind erosion, was the “breadbasket” of the 
Nation during the war and the chief food 
contributor to foreign lands in the postwar 
effort. What would be the present food 
situation of this nation and other nations 
if this vast, fertile, crop-producing area 


had, in the name of conservation, been left 


in grass and under Federal control? 

The author may give too much weight 
to the writings of those who would’ have 
us believe that all land-use practices in the 
past have been wrong and that the farmer 
is a nonconservationist. The statements 
are made that 50 million acres of once 
productive land have been ruined by 
erosion; that another 50 million acres are 
in an almost equally serious condition; that 
more than 100 million additional acres 
(most of which are still in cultivation) 
have lost all or the greater part of their 
productive topsoil; and that we are losing 
126 billion pounds of plant foods each 
year by erosion, which is twenty-one times 
the annual net loss due to removal by 
crops. These statements do not conform 
to our knowledge of soil fertility and crop 
yields. When one considers that our total 
crop acreage was about 350 million in 1910, 
with no great change in acreage since that 
date, and with production much greater in 
recent years than a quarter of a century 
ago, one wonders where the soil with its 
present fertility has come from to replace 
the 200 million acres lost by erosion. 

The best land users and soil conserva- 
tionists are the good farmers and ranchers 
of our country. They know that their 
well-being and that of their children must 
be based on good yields, which are based 
on good soil management. 

The chapters dealing with planning the 
use of land and future control of land use 
give the reader stimulating suggestions on 
what we may expect in the future. The 
author believes that the changes and trends 
in American agriculture will be in the di- 
rection of increased governmental control, 
or group controls of one form or another, 
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to align agricultural output more closely 
with prospective demand. 

This is an excellent reference book on 
the subject of land use, and should be a 
very valuable text for the student who has 
the ability to analyze and evaluate the 
many statements and viewpoints presented. 

A. F. Vass 

University of Wyoming 
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